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CHARLES A. INGERSOLL, 
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PREFACE. 



A TBW years since, the Author of the following Compend pab- 
lished a small History of the United States, designed for Schools, 
on a new plan. The general approbation expressed in relation to 
that work, has induced him to apply the plan to an Ecclesiastical 
History, designed for a similar use. The result of this application 
is herewith presented to the public. 

The Author is not sanguine, however, that the work will meet the 
expectations of his friends, who have been apprized of its intended 
publication, and who have kindly encouraged him to go on. Much 
less probably can he justly anticipate the approbation of the public 
at large. Ecclesiastical History is a peculiar subject. It presents a 
field of great extent, and difficult to be reviewed within tiie proper 
compass of a school book. An outline, therefore, only could be at- 
tempted ; but even this has swelled the work beyond the original 
intention, and in some instances, it is feared, that the chain of eyents 
is not preserved as entire as would be desirable. 

But a source of still greater anxiety remains yet to be mentioned. 
The people of the United States are divided, as are the people of all 
Protestant countries, into a variety of religious denominations. It is 
not surprising that jealousies to some extent should exist among 
these denominations ; and that an Ecclesiastical History which a£ 
fects to speak of them, should meet with a jealous scrutiny. This 
scrutiny may well be expected in relation to such aeHistory, designed 
for the Schools of the country. In these Schools the children of 
the several denominations meet promiscuously. A work on a reli- . 
gious subject intended for general use, should therefore be written 
in view of this important fact. 

This fact the Author has endeavoured to keep in view, while pre- 
paxing the following sheets. He has aimed to treat every religious 
denomination witli candor. He has not considered it his province 
to enter into the discussion of centroverted points ; nor to give his 
individual opinion on which side the truth lies. He has endeavour- 
ed to confine himself to faets^ and to facts of importance. He wish- 
es it, therefore, to be distinctly understood, that he has aimed to treat 
every denomination with a Christian spirit ; and if in the following 
pages, there be any departure from this, it has not been designed. 

The Author begs leave, not with a view of provoking the spirit of 
criticism, to invite the attention of the friends of education to the 
following work. Suggestions with reference to errors which may 
be found, or to any improvements which may be made in the work, 
will be thankfully received. 
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By some, the Author doubts n^ot, the work will appear not suffi- 
ciently minute and extended. A still larger class, it is apprehended, ' 
will entertain the opposite opinion. To both these classes the Au- ' 
thor would reply — ^that he has followed the course, which his judg- 
ment at the time dictated. How far retrenchment or enlargement 
may be' deemed advisable, will be determined by the opinion of 
teachers, who may. find occasion to use the work. 

The questions hav^ been intentionally rendered numerous and 
minute ; it having been found by experience, that books designed for ' 
youthful minds, have, in this respect, generally been deficient. 

The Author has Only further to express his devout wishes that the 
work may prove subservient to the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the rising generation, and may aid in some humble degree 
in.Btrengthening that kingdom, a part of whose history it records ; 
and which, whatever may b^its partial and temporary misfortunes, • 
is destined to spread over the world, and to continue longer than the 
sun and the moon shall endure. 
Berlin, July, 1^29. 
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mriL AMD ftZUGlOUa StATX OF TBB WORLD AT THt Sirrn Of CHRIST. 

Section 1. At the time Jesus Christ made his 
^ippearance upon the earth, to prepare the way 
for the estabUshment of the Christian church, 
a great part of the known world had become 
subject to the Roman Empire, under Augustus 
Ceasar. 

Tke Roman Empire, at this time, was a most magnifi- 
eent object. It extended from the river Euphrates on the 
East, to the Atlantic Qcean on the West. In length it was 
more than 3000 miles ; and in breadth it exceeded 2000. 
The whole included about sixteen millions of square miles. 

This vast territory, which was divided into provinces, 
comprised the countries now called Spain, France, the 
greater part of Bjritain, Italy, Greece, Germany, Asia Mi- 
nor, Egypt, Africa, and the Mediterranean Sea, with its 
islands and colonies. The subjects of the empire, at this 
period, have been estimated at one hundred and twenty 
millions. 

Sect. 2. The state of the world, at this time, 
in respect to the prevalence of peace, civihza- 

Ji<tte, — The pupil will notice a difference o£ type, both n the text 
and in the questions. The larger type of d^e text corresponds to 
the larger type in the questions ; the smaller type of the text to the 
■matter type in the questions. 

Section I . To what empire was a great part of the 
known world subjectt at toe birth of Christ ? Who 
was emperor 7 

What was the extent of the Roman Empire ? What was ite 
langdi? breadth? square miles? How was it divided ? What 
ooQBtries did it include f What was the number of its subjects ' 

&c. 2. Whatcan ^ou say of the state of the world^in 
respeel to peace, «ivilAzatioii» aad leanu^ at tbia timet 
2 
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tion, and Iq^ming, was admirably adapted to 
the rapid diffusion of Christianity. 

The worldy in genei^al, had not onlj become subject to 
the Roman dominion, btit it was now at peace. This was 
a state of things^ which had not existed before for manj 
years, and justly entitled the peHod, in which our Saviour 
descended upon earth, to the charact'er ,of the pacific agt. 
This tranquillity was indeed necessary, to enable the min- 
isters of Christ to cpiecute with success, their sublime com- 
mission 19 the human race. 

A degree of civilization also prevailed, which had not 
before existed. Barbarous tribes had submitted to the 
Roman laws, which, with all their imperfections, were the 
best which human wisdom had devised. Distant nations, 
differing in language and manners, were united in friendly 
intercourse. A degree of literature was also spread abroad 
in countries, which had before Iain under the darkest igno- 
rance. The Qreek language was both extensively read 
and spoken ; and presented a medium to the heralds of the 
cross, of communicating to almost all nations, the doctrines 
which they were commissioned to preach. 

SecUZ. The religious state of the w6rid 
was less favourabJe to the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, A dark and gloomy system of super- 
stition and idolatry was prevailing among all 
nations, except the Jewish. By means of this 
system, the human mind had become exceeding- 
ly debased. . Men ^ were poorly qualified to 
judge immediately of a system, so different as 
was that of Christianity^ and by far too sensual 
to embrace, at once, one so pure, 
. The notion of a Supreme Being was not, indeed, en* 
tireiy effaced in the heathen world ; b«l the knowledge of 

What was iha age called, m wUieh our Saviovr speared on earth? 
,Why was a state of peace necessary at this time ? What degree of 
eiyilisation preraHedf ^hat is said of literature ? What lan- 
guage was extensively read, and spoken ? What adraatage aivse 
fhomtlns? 

Sec. 3. What wastiie religioos state of the world? 
Why wag it legs fitvorable T 

Did the hsathen woild acknowledge a Bupreme Mngf DU 
♦hay utkwnria^'ltm txm <M ? Hadtkty mcnO«iUthi««9? 



die fm;<jrod WM donUfeis lost Bmfj be«tbeii Bttioo «fo^* 

shipped " lords many andjEods many." These gods wer^ 
multiplied without end. Every part of creation was sup- 
posed to have some divinity presiding orer it. The earth 
and air and ocean were thought to be full of deities, who 
were supposed to be diverse from one another in respect 
to sex, and rank^^-and power. They, moreover^ indulged 
the most lawless passions, and were guilty of the roost pol- 
luting vices. 

Yet, to these gods, a deep and universal homage was 
paid. They were courted and appeased by costly gilits, 
and honoured by rites and ceremonies too indecent even to 
be named. Temples, the most magnificent, were erected 
to their honour, and a most expensive priesthood maintain- 
ed to serve, at their unhallowed worship. 

Such is an outline of the religious state of the heathen 
world, when Christ made his tppearance on earth. The 
knowledge of the pure and exalted character of Jehovah 
was lost.. Human accountability was unknown, and holi- 
ness of life was unnamed and unconceived of. 

Sec. 4. la respect to the Jewish nation^ 
which inhabited Judea, where Christ was bom, 
more correct notions of religion were enter- 
tained^ since they possessed the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, from which thesie notions 
were derived. 

Sec. 5. But even among the Jews, the state 
of rehgion was exceedingly low. They in- 
deed still maintained the ancient forma of wor- 
ship'; but the life and spirituahty^the original 
beauty and excellency of that worship, had de- 
parted. 

See, 6. At Ais period, also, the Jews were 

What WM mm ehvacter of theoe %odB i How ware tiiey wor^p- 
ped, and honoured ? 

Sec, 4. What notions did the Je^wieh nation enter- 
tsin about religion ? Why were their notions mor^ 
correct than those of the liM^theu? 

Sec. 5; What, after all, was the state of reli^o«k 
amopg the Jews t 

Sg^i 6, How wer^ th0 Jews divided nt this tiopac t 
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diridfed into several religious sects, all of whicfr 
acknowledged the authority of Moses, aBd 
united in the same forms of worship ; but they 
were so far separated by their peculiarities, as 
to be continually involved in the most bitter 
hostilities. * 

Sec. 7. The most popular, and by far the 
most numerous of these sects, was that of the 
Phariseesy who derived their name from a He- 
brew word, which signifies to separate; because 
they pretended, though very hypocritically, to 
uncommon separation from the world, and de> 
votedness to God. 

The origin of this sect is involved in uncertaintj.. 
From small beginnings, however, they had risen to great 
power ; and in the time of the Saviour, they held the prin* 
cipal civil and religious offices in the nation. 

Jn respect to some of the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
they seem to have been correct. They believed in the ex<- 
istence of angels, both good and bad ; in the immortality of 
the soul ; the resurrection of the body ; and a state of fii- 
ture rewards and punishments. But they also held to the 
ttaditions of their elders, which they considered of equal 
authority with the Scriptures. Nay, in many instances, 
they explained the oracles of God bi/ these, traditions, and 
in such a manner, as wholly to destroy their meaning. 

In their religious practice, the Pharisees pretended to 
uncommon strictness. They abounded in washings, and 
fastings and loyg prayers. They assumed great gravity 
in dress and demeanour, and exhibited no small zeal in aU 
the forms of religion. But, with all their pretensions, they 

In what respeot0 did those sects 9gree ? In what re- 
spects did they differ 7 What was the consequence ? 

Sec. 7. Which was the most popular of these sects ? 
Whence did they derive their name ? What did they 
pretend to ? 

What was the origin of this sect ? What was the state of the sect 
at the birth of Christ ? In respect to what doctrines were the/ cor- 
MCtf What did they consider of eqaal authority with tlie Bcrip- 
tores ? What were some of their religioiis practices .' What ap-i 
liearancadidtlieyaflpiiine? WhMwM their reflc^i^V? Ww 
did oar Savioor liken them to f 
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were noted /or their hypocrisjj and bjonrSnTHMir w«re 

compared to whited sepolchresi uir and wholesome e^teri^. 
^ly, bat full of deforii)ity. and death within. 

Sec. 8. Nei^t to the Pharisees, title Sadducees 
were the most powerful sect They derived 
their name from Sadoc, who lived about 260 
B. C. Thia sect were infidels. They denied 
t^e existence of a future state, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and worshipped Qod only to 
Becure his favor, in th^ present world. 

The Sadducees, in point of mmhers, fell much short of 
the Pharisees ; but they embraced most of the men of 
rank nhd wealth. The system wliich they adopted was 
eminently suited to the licentious liFe, which they univer- 
aally ibUowed. They addpted the maxim» " liot us ei^t ^nd 
drink, for to morrow we die." In their opposition to the 
Son of God, they appear to have' been equally bitter with 
the Pharisees. Some of the latter were converted to the 
faith of the Gospel, but not a single Sadducee is mention- 
ed in the New Testament, as having become a follower of 
Christ. 

Sec. 9. A third S€ict were the Essenesy who 
took their rise about 200 years B. C. Th(ey 
derived their name from the Syriac verb Asa^ to 
heal; because they applied themselves to the 
cure of diseases, especially the diseases of the 
mind. They appear to have been an order of 
monks^ who lived secluded from the world, and 
practised great austerity. 

&c. 8, What sect stood next to the Pharisee* T 
From whom did they derive their name ? When did 
he live? What was the character of this sect? What 
did they deny ? Why then did they worship God ? 

Were the Sadducees more or less numerous than the Pharisees f 
In what respect were thej superior to the latter? What manni 
did ikej adopt ? How did they treat the Saviour? W«i» any of 
them coaverted ? 

. &c. 9. , What w^ the third sect called ? Prom 
what year did thoy take their rise ? Whence did they 
derive their name? Why? What kind of (persona 
wer» they ? How did they live ? 
2» * 
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The Essenes, though thejr were considerably numerOas, 
ire not mentioned in the New Testament, for the reason, 
probably, that they lived chiefly in retirement. In doo' 
trine they agreed with the Pharisees, except as to the res- 
urrection of the body, which they denied. They pretend- 
ed to ha?e great respect for the moral law ; but neglected 
the ceremonial institutions of Moses. 

In their religious practices they, observed a rigid Auster- 
ity. They renounced marriage ; held riches in contempt ; 
maintained a perfect community of goods ; rejected orna- 
nients ; and Cjultivated great indifference to bodily pain. 
In the observance of the Sabbath, they were more strict 
than, any other sect, and in their manner of life wers 
more quiet and contemplative. 

Sec. 10. A fourth sect were the Herodiansy 
who took their name from Herod the Greats an(\ 
favoured that monarch, in his efforts to bring^ 
the ^ Jews intb subjection to the Roman power. 

A principal article in the religious code of this sect ap- 
pears to have been, that it was lawful for the Jews to .adop^ 
the idolatrous customs of the heathen, when required to da 
so by those in power, and also to pay tribute to him, whom 
conquest had made their master. 

The Sadducees, generally, were Herodians ; the Phari- 
sees, on the contrary, were their bitter opposers. All, how- 
ever, united in hostility to the Son of God, and to that 
system of truth, which he promulgated in the world. 

Sec. 11. Besides these sects, various otl^er 

classes of men are mentioned, as existing at 

' that time among the Jews, of whom we shall 

Are they mentioned in the New Testament ? Why not ? With 
whom did they agree in doctrine f What law did they obaenre ? 
What did they respect? What were aome of their religious prao« 
ticoB f How did they obserye the Sabbath ? 

Sec. 10. What was a fourth sect ? From whom did 
they take their name ? In what respect did they fa- 
vour Herod ? 

Whaiemtonw did thi»«ect thiiik it right for the Jew* ta adopt ? 
When ^ Which generally belonged to Uie Herodiana, the Saddu* 
ee«h or the Phariaees ? 

Sec. 11. What other classes of men may be men- 
tiiMt^'? 
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mention onlj the Scribes, Rabbis, and Nazar- 
rites. 

The 8cribes were a class of men, originally employed ta 
record tbe affairs of the king. At a later period, they 
transcribed the Scriptures, and expounded the law, and 
traditions of the elders in the schools, and synagogues, and 
before the Sanhedrim, or great Jewish Couucii. Besides 
this name, they are frequently called m the New Testa- 
ment, lawyers, doctors of law, elders, counsellors, rulers, 
and those who sat in Moses' seat. 

Rabbi, or Master, was a title given to men of rank in 
the state ; but especially to such Jewish doctors, as were 
distinguished for their learning. This honor was ^ greatly 
coveted, since it was connected with no small influence over 
the faith and practice of the people. The title, however, 
was disapproved of by CJirist, who warned his disciples to 
receive no such distinction in the Church of God. 

The Nazarites were those who made a vow to observe a 
more than ordinary degree of purity, either for life, or for 
a limited time. During their vow, they abstained from 
wine, and all intoxicating liquors ; they suffered their hair 
to grow without cutting, and were not permitted to attend a 
funeral, or to enter a house, defiled by a dead body. When 
their vow expired, they shaved their hair at the door of the 
tabernacle, and burnt it on the altar. 

Sec. 12. The government of Judea was at 
this time, as it had been for several years, in the 
hands of Herod the Great, who held it under 
the Emperor of Rome. Herod was a monster 
of cruelty, who despised both the Jewish relir 
gion and their laws, and appeared to delight in 
2ie oppression ^d degradation of that ancient, 

What was originally the buaneis of the Scribes ? What did 
they do at a later period ? What other names have they in the New 
Testament ? 

To whom was the title Rabbi given ? Why was this title greatly 
•oretedf Was it approved of by Christ ? 

Who weie the Namrites ? Dmmg their vow, what wero they 
not pemiilted to do? What did they do when their Vow had ex- 
pired? 

Sec. 12 In whoee hands was the government of 
Judea, at this time ? What was the character of Her^ 
od ? How did he treat the Jews 7 When did he die 7 
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aad once honoured nation. His death occur- 
red the year following the birth of the Saviour^ 
having reigned thirty-seven years. 

Herod left his dominions to his three sons : ihis kirygdonr 
to Archelaus; Gaubnites, f fachonites and Batanea to> 
Philip; Galilee and Parea to Herod Antipas. 

Archelaus, in disposition, strongly resembled his father. 
Such >\'as his violence and tyranny, that the Jews preferred 
charges against him 'to the Emperor, who banished him to 
Vienna in France, where he died. During his reign, Jo- 
seph and Mary returned from Egypt, with the young child 
Jesus; but, hearing that he had succeeded to the govern- 
ment of Judea, in the room of Herod, they were afraid to 
go thither. On the death of Archelaus, Judea was divi* 
ded among several Roman governours, of whom Pontius 
Pilate was one. 

Of Philip, the tetrarch of Iturea and Trachonites, littld 
is recorded in the history of the Church. In the reign of 
Herod Antipas, John the Baptist lost his life, for reproving' 
that monarch for his iniquity. 

We shall only add respecting the family of Herod the 
Great, that a grandson of his, by the name of Herod Agrip« 
pa, reigned in Judea, in the days of the apostles. It was 
he who ordered James to be murdered, and Peter to be ap« 
prehended. His own death followed not long after, being 
smitten of heaven by a disease, which no skill could cure, 
and the torments of whiclMio means could alleviate. 

Sec. 13. Notwithstanding the low state of 
the Jews, in respect both to reUgion and civil 
prosperity, there were some in the nation, who 
were distinguished for their piety, and who 
were anxiously looking for the coming of the 
long promised Messiah. 

To whom did Herod leave his dominions ? What part did Ar- 
dielaus have ? What part Philip ? What part Herod Antipas ? 
What was the character of Archelaus ? Why was he banished ? 
Where ? What is said of Joseph and Mary during his reign ? On 
his death, how was Judea divided ? Who was one of these govern'- 
ours ? What is said of Philip ? What took place in the reign of 
Herod Antipaai? Who was' the grandson of Herod the Great f 
When did he nigB ? Who wim murdered by his orddr, aod who . 
•fprdiended ? What can you say of his death ? 

Sec. 13. Were there no pious persons among IhQ 
Jews at this time 7 What were they looking for ? 
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The mass of the people, as we shall bare occasion 
again to remark, were indeed expecting the advent of the 
Savionr ; but they looked only for a temporal prince, who> 
should deliver them from Roman bondage. Yet, there 
were others, whose Tiews were more scriptural, and more 
exalted. We read of good old Simeon, and pious Anna,, 
who, with others, were daily visiting the temple, " waiting 
for the consolation of Israel." At length, the prayers and 
wishes of such were answered. The prophecies were fal* 
filled. The long night of darkness and superstition past- 
ed by, and the glorious Sun of Righteousness was reveal- 
ed, to enlighten the nations, and to prepare the way for 
the establishment of the Christian Church — a kingdom 
against which the gates of Hell have not, and shall not 
prevail. 

Were not the mass of the Jews expecting a Saviour ? What 
kind of Saviour ? Who appear to have entertained more acriptnral 
▼iewB? Wh?it did these latter dqf 
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THS HI8TOBT OF THE CHBI811AN CHURCH MAT BX DiTI-^ 
DBD INTO BIGHT PXBIODS. 

' Period First.^ 

Extends from the nativity of Jesus Christ to 
his death, A. D. 34. This is the period oT the 

^l/^ ^f Christ. 

Observation, Althonghv the, Christian Church appears 
not to have b^n organized, until after the cleath ofCbrist: 
yet, as a history of that Church seems properly to embrace 
an account of the life and actions of its Divine Founder,. 
we have ventiired to speak of it, as commencing at the date 
of his nativity. 

s 

Period Second. 
Extends from the death of Jesus Christ 
A. D. 34, to the Destruction of Jerusalem 
A. D. 70. This is the period of the Labours of 
the Apostles. 

Period Third. 

Extends from the Destruction of Jerusalem 
A. D. 70, to the Reign of Constantino AJ D. 
306. This is the period of Persecution. 

Period Fourth. 

Extends from the Reign of Constantine 
A. D. 306, to the Establishment of the Suprem- 

Into how many periods may the history of the 
Christian Church be divided ? What is the extent of 
Period first ? What is this period called ? Repeat 
these questions on the other periods. 
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Iktends from tbe£fitabiyna«tfcrr4teSii- 
}»r^eQacy of lihe {toimiiii Poo^ JL D. jQM|, to 
the First QntssaM Ax f)« Mm. Tbui us &• fe- 
riod of the Mme jofihe JKcobafnaApi SmpoMum. 

to the co»Bie&oi^»eiit of the SeCofiaatioB ^y 
Luther A« j9. 1517. Thk is l^^penad af the 

Perioo Seventh. 
Extendsfromthe Commencement of the Re* 
formation A. D. 1517, to the Peace of Religion 
concluded at Augsburg, A. D. 1555. This is 
the period of the Reformation. 

Pbsiod Eighth. 
Extends from the Peace o^ Religion, A. D. 
1555, to the present time* This is the period 
of the Puritans. 




WISE HEN OFFERINQ UtCENSE. 



FJQRIOD I. 



THK PERIOD OF TBI LIFK OF CHRIST EXTBJtDS FROM BIS NATIVITY TO 
HIS RESURRECTION A. D. 34. 

Sec. 1. The birth of Jesus Christ may be 
dated, according to the best authorities, in the 
26th year of the reign of Augustus Cesar, 
Emperor of Rome, four years before the date 
commonly assigned for the Christian era. 

The birth place of Christ was Bethlehem, a small town 
in the land of Judea, about six miles from Jerusalem. His 
mother was a '' virgin espoused to a man, Whose name waa 
Joseph, of the house of David ; and the virgin's name wai 
Mary." His early infancy was spent in Bgypt^ whither 
his parents fled to avoid the persecuting spirit of Herod, 
at that time king of Judea. Afler his return from Egypt, 
he dwelt at Nazareth, until his entrance upon his public 

What is the extent of the period of the life of Christ T 
Sec. 1. MTien did the birth of Chrbt take place T 

Where was Christ bom f Who was his mother ? Who his repu- 
ted father ? In what country was his infancy spent ? Why did hit 
parents flee to that country f Whete did he dwell afleif his ittUmi .' 
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iBJaotry. Fcom this pl^ce, et the «ge of twakei hej^id 
Ms memorable visit to Jerusalem ; returning from which, 
he lived with his parents, and followed the humble occa«> 
pation of his father. 

Sec. 2. The great object of Christ in coming 
into the world, was to place the Church upon 
a new establishment, upon which it should 
finally embrace all nations, and increase in 
glory to the end of time. 

There never has existed but one Church in the world ; 
but its circumstances have varied at different periods. 
Before Moses, we know little of its condition. It was then 
probabij in an unimbodied form. From Moses to Christ, 
it existed in an organized state, and became subject to a 
great variety of ordinances. 

The Mosaic dispensation Christ designed to abolish, 
and to introduce a still better one. The Church was now 
to embrace all nations ^ before, it had embraced only the' 
Jews. Its worship was to be far more simple ; its rites to 
be less burdensome ; its privileges to be greatly enlarged, 
and its doctrines more clearly exhibited. In short, Christ 
designed to establish a spiritual kingdom — a Christian. 
Church, which should ultimately fill the earth, and contin- 
ue as long as time should last. 

Sec. 3. The speedy appearance of Christ on 
this intended work, was announced to the Jew- 
ish nation by John the Baptist, about two years, 
before that event actually took place. 

How long ? Where did he go, when he was twelve years of age f 
After his return, with whom did ho Uve,*and what occupation did he 
follow? . . , 

Sec. 2. What was the object of Christ, in coming 
into the world ? 

How many Churches have existed in the world ? Before Moses 
what was its condition ? What was its form ? What can you 'say 
of it from Moses to Christ^ What did Christ do with the Mosaic 
dispensqjion ? What did he introduce instead of that dispensation ? 
What was the Church now to embrace ? What had it embraced 
before ? What alteration was to take place as to its worship ? as to 
its rites ? as to its privileged ? as to its doctrines ? What was the 
Church now to be called ? What should be its final extent ? How 
long to continue ? 

Sec. 3. Who announced the coming of Christ ? 
How long before bis c^pearance ? 
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John wii9^ a fereraimer of Oiridt^ apeeibfy to an an** 
cient custom of the eastern monarchs, who, when entering 
upon an expedition, sent messengers to announce their ap* 
proach, itnd prepare for their reception. . That Christ 
should be preceded by snch a messenger had loag before 
been predicted by a prophet of God ; who had spoken of 
John, as " the voice of one crying in thb wilderness,, 
prepare ye the way of the Lord.'' The testimony which 
John bore to ,tbe character of his divine master was th« 
rod^t honourable that can be conceived. 

Sec. 4. At the age of thirty, Christ n^ade his 
first appearance to John on the banks of the 
river Jordan, where he was now baptized, by 
which he was " solemnly inaiagiirated in offipe.'* 

Jesus had indeed uo need to be baptized as a sinner^ for 
he wa& holy ; nor to receive an emblem of regeneration, 
for he needed no change of heart ;-nor to be admitted into 
the Christian. Church, for he was appointed its head. But 
the object of his being baptized was; to be legally and 
solemnly consecrated as High Priest. Under the la w,. the. 
priests were consecrated to their office by baptism, and. 
anointing \ritb oil.* Instead of the oii, he was baptised 
bf the Holy Ghost. For " the heavens were opened and 
the spirit of God descended like a dove, and lighted upon 
Wm." 

Sec* 5. Being ikuB inducted ijito office, he 
now chose twelve men as his disciples, whom 
he named apostles. These he selected as the 
witnesses of all that he should do, and teach ; 

According- to what customr was John a forerunner of Christ ? 
By whom was he prophesied of ? In what language ? What testi- 
mony did John bear of Christ? 

Sec. 4. What was the age of Christ, when he made 
his appearance to John ; Where ? What rite did he 
receive? Why? 

Why did not Jesus need to he baptized as a sinner ? Why did 
he not need to receive an emblem o£^ regeneration ? Why not to be 
received into the Church ? What was the object then of his bap- 
tism ? How were the priests under the law consecrated to their 
office ? Instead of the oil, with what was Christ haptized ? What 
text proves this ? 

Sec 5. On his induction into officct, what did Christ 
do ? What did he call his twelve disciples ? What ob* 
ject had he in selecting apostles f 



aftd ito heeomdy after bisdeatib, the iienlde of 
bis doictrmes, aad the orgftQwers of the Cbiifr- 

tian Church. 

The Christian Church, as already observed, can scarce* 
Ij be said to have been organized during the life of Christ. 
He designed only to ptepare the way. He abolished the 
Jewish Church, and introduced to the notice of his disci- 
ples such things, as were to be ^dopted in the Christiat\ 
Church. He introduced a new ministry ; the Lord's Sup- 
per in the room of the Jewish feasts; baptism in the 
room of circumcision ; and spiritual worship in every 
place, and at any time, in the room of the carnal ordin^ 
ances and burdensome rites, which were observed only at 
Jerusalem. 

Sec. 6. The public ministry of Christ con- 
ti&ued fox the space of three years, or three 
ye&rsand a half, duriiig which, he was chiefly 
employed in instructing his disciples in refer- 
ence to the nature of his kingdom ; in preach- 
ing to them andi others his doctrines ; and in 
relieviiatg the wants, and healing the isifirmities 
of men. ' 

The dodrinefv^hidh Christ taught related to the nature 
and perfections of Ood ; to the sinfulness and miserable 
condition of man ; to his own character as the Son of God 
aod the promised JMLesaiah ; to the atonement which^ he 
fihould accomplish by his death ; to justification by faith ; 
to repentance, and faith, and love, and obedience ; to e 
resurrection from the, dead ; and to a state of future re- 
wards and punishments. 

These were the great doctrines of the Christian system- 
doctrines which he commissioned his disciples to preach 
through the world ; and which the 'Christian Church was 
required to maintain to the end of titne. 

The miracles which Christ wrought were chiefly of a 
benevolent kind ; but they had a still higher object than 

Was the Christian Church organized during the life of Christ ? 
What Churdi did he abolitth ? What did he introduce ? 

Sec. 6. How long did the ministry of Christ con 
tinue 7 How did he employ himself during this tim^ ? 

What doctrines did he teach? Whom did he coBrnnsnoin to 
preach these doctrines f What was «h« character oS the xnirades 
vhtebOirist wrought? What higher object had they in view? 
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the relief whkh was eflheted by them. They ware 4»- 
signed to prove his divine mission ; and were ofken tppesl- 
ed to with the strongest confidence for this purpose. Well 
might he appeal to them ; for they were performed under 
circumstances which precluded the possibility^of deception. 

They were performed at his word^ and in an instant ; 
on persons, too, both near and at a distance ; they were 
done by him in the most public and open manner ; in 
cities, in villages ; in synagogues ; in the public streeta ; 
in the high ways ; in the field ; and in the wilderness. 
They were performed on Jews and Geiiti^les; before. 
Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers of the synagogues ; not 
only when he was attended by few persons ; but when he 
was surrounded by multitudes ; not merely in the presence 
of his friends, but before his implacable enemies. Thus, 
they invited the strictest examination. They evinced a 
power which could come only from God, and bespoke a 
benevolence, which could be nothing short of divine. 

Such was the authority with which he was clothed, and 
such was the evidence of Ass divine commission, who came 
to set aside the Jewish rites and ceremonies, and in the 
place of the Jewish Church, to found a Church, which 
should embrace Jew and Qentile, bond and free; and 
against the ultimate increase and glory of which, not even 
the gates of hell should be suffered to prevail. 

Sec. 7. The ministry of Christ, though dis- 
tinguished by unwonted zeal and perseverance, 
was attended with comparatively little success. 
As a nation, the Jews rejected him as the 
Messiah ; and through their instrumentality, he 
finished his eventful life under the tortures of 
crucifixion. This event occurred in the 18th 
year of Tiberius, the successor of Augustus 
Cesar. 

From the testimony of ancient historians we learn, that 
about the time of Christ's appearing, the Jews were anx- 

How were these miracles performed f In what places were they 
performed ? On whom ? Ii^ whose presence ? What did these 
miracles prove? 

Sec. 7. What success had Christ in his preaching ? 
By whom was he rejected ? When was he crucified ? * 
In whose reign did this take place ? 
Were nottha Jews looking for the Mesiiah, ahimt the Ume ho 



wm\y lookMg for him, bs the great deKveiW and chief or- 
nament of their nation. Bnt in the htmAh appearance of 
Jesus, the Jews saw nothing which corresponded to their 
expectations. In the Messiah they looked for a temporal 
prince, the splendour of whose court ^oald answer to 
their admiration of worldly pomp, and who should make 
their nation the centre of universal monarchy. 

The doctrines, too, which Christ taught were little suited 
to the taste of this bigoted people. Being the descendants 
of Abraham, and the covenant people of God, they imagin- 
ed that they enjoyed a peculiar claim to the divine favour. 
This claim they supposed could not be forfeited, and could 
not be transferred to any other people on earth. 

These mistakes were the result of prejudice, and vain 
glory. Yet they laid the foundation of charges against the 
son of God, which though manifestly false, issued in a de- 
niand, on^tbe part of the nation, for bis death. According- 
ly, after having been declared an imposter, a blasphemer, 
and an usurper — after having suffered the most bitter re- 
proaches and shameful indignities, he was brought to the 
cross, upon which, under its agonies, he shortly after ex- 
pired. 

Sec. 8. The death of Christ was apparent- 
ly a signal triumph to his enemies, and as sig- 
nal a defeat to all his followers. The hopes 
of the latter appear for a short time to have 
been blasted ; not knowing the power of God, 
nor fully comprehending that it was a part of 
the Divine plan that he should suffer, and after- 
wards be raised from the dead. 

^ Christ had, indeed, repeatedly foretold his resurrection to 
his follower? ; and this intelligence had been communica- 
ted to the Jews at large. The former anticipated, though 
faintly, perhaps, this glorious event ; but the latter believ- 
ed it not. They only feared that his disciples might steal 
his body, and preteiid that he had risen from the dead. 
They therefore sealed his sepulchre, and round it stationed 
a guard, until the day should pass, on which his resurrec- 
tion was predicted to take place. But neither the pru- 

- ■- 
made his appearance ? Why then did they reject him ? 

Sec, 8. How did the enemies of Christ regard hia 
death f How did his followers regard it ? Why did 
the latter despond 7 

3» 
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dence, nor the poMr of his enemies ebuld prevent an 
event, which was connected with the salvation of millions 
of the sons of men. The third day at length arrived ; the 
appointed hour and moment came^ and God raised uim 

FROM TH& DEAD. 

What fears had the enemies of Christ after his death ? What did 
they do to prevent the disciples from stealing his body ? Did their 
precautions have the desired effect ? 




CHRIST COMMISSIONING HIS APOSTLES. 



PERIOD II. 



THK PIKIOD OF THE LABOURS OF THE APOSTLES, EXTENDS FB.01( TAB 
DEATH OF CHRIST A. D. 34, TO THE DESTRUCTION OF . 
JERUSALEM A.' D. 70. 

Sect. 1. The resurrection of Christ (A, D. 
34, in the 18th year oT the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, emperor of Rome) an event clearly 
predicted in ancient prophecy, and often fore- 
told by himself, took place on the third day 
after his crucifixion. 

Of the truth and certainty of his resurrection the apos- 
tles were witnesses, and they were in every respect quali- 
fied to substantiate the fact. , He was seen by them, and 
others of his followers, aliee af\er his crucifixion. It was 
not one person, but many who saw him. They saw him 
not only separately but together ; not only by ni^ht, but* 

What is the extent of the period of the labours 
of the apostles? 

Sec. 1. In what year did the resurrection of Christ 
take place ? On what day ? In whose reign ? 

Who were witnesses of the truth, and certainty of his resurrec- 
tion? What circumstance can you mentiohi which should con- 
Tince us, that they wer« not i^istaken ? 
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\ 

lines. Tbey b^ o^j saw ym, \mst % a mdb^A 
, aed wkh him^ «.ie with kin, and «f«Hi esMHiK 
to remove their doa4>ts. 

Sec 2. At tibe e^iratioa of 40 dk^ from 
his iH^urrection, havii^ ia^rtraded (lis dascmles^ 
to wait at Jerusdem for the descent of tlfee Holy 
Spirit, and ibea to ^^ go ^jatd teach a9 fiattonfi,^' 
he ied them oat as far as Bethaa^, l^beihe, wbile 
blessing them, he. ascended to heaTen, a cioad 
receiving him out of their siglit. 

Sec. 3. Ten days after the ascensioii of 
Christ, and fifty from hta crucifixioii, tlfee pso- 
mise of iJie Holy Spirit was fulfflfed* By this 
effusion, the Apostles were suddenly endued 
with the power of speaking many languages, 
of which before they had no knowledge; and 
at the same time were inspired with a zeal in 
their masters cause, to which before they had 
been strangers. 

The effects prodaced on the minds of the Apostles, on 
this occasion, were of a most extraordinary kind. A flood 
of light seems to hare broken in upon them,at once. Their 
remaining doubts and prejudices were removed; their 
misapprehensions were rectified, and their views conform- 
ed to the scope of the doctrines, which had been taught by 
Christ. 

It is manifest, also, that they were endued with unwon-' 
ted zea/ and fortitude. On several occasions, while 
Christ was with them, they had exhibited no small degreoi 
of listlessness and timidity. At the time of his apprehen- 
sion, they had all forsaken him, and fled. JEven the intrepid 
Peter denied that he knew him. But, from the day of Pen- 
tecost, it appeared, that they felt no weariness, and feared 
no dangers. 

The gift of tongnes, or the power of speaking difierent . 
lanfituages, thus imparted to the apostles, was not less im- ^ 

Sec. 2. When did his ascension take place ? What 
did he tell his disciples before he was taken away ? 

'Sec. 3. What took place ten days after his ascen- 
sion ? What was the eflfect of the descent of tba 
Holy Spirit ? 
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portant, tiiui extraordinary. With ibis famlitj, tliey i 
at OQoe prepared, withoat the labour of stady, to spread a 
knowledge of the Gospel to the different nations, to whom 
they might be sent. 

Sec. 4. A rumour of this stupendous mira- 
cle getting abroad in the streets of Jerusalem^ 
a multitude of Jews, with others from various 
nations, then visiting the metropolis, were soon 
collected on the spot. To these, Peter explain- 
ed the mystery, by delaring it to be effected by 
the mighty power of that Jesus, whom they 
had wickedly slain. The explanation, and the 
charge being accompanied to their consciences 
by the spirit of God, led to the very sudden 
cc^nversion of 3000 souls, who were forthwith 
baptized. This may be considered as the 
gathering, or organization of the first Christian 
Church in the world. 

To those who had borne a part in the crnoifixion, nothing 
could have appeared more astonishing than the miracle 
above mentioned. So unaccountable was it to some, that 
they ascribed it to the effects of wine. A slander so w^ak 
and perverse, was met with becoming zeal by Peter, and 
the honor of his master rescued from reproach. From the 
manner of Peter, on thfs occasion, ministers may learn, 
with what point they should at least sometimes address the 
conscience, and from the distress produced in the hearts of 
these sinners may be perceived the power \of the Spirit, 
and what is the usual method wliich he takes in bringing 
them to repentance. 

Sec. 5. Shortly after the above miracle, the 

Sec. 4. What took place in Jerusalem, when the 
news of this miiisicle was spread abroad ? Who ex- 
plained the miracle to the multitude ? What did Pe- 
ter say ? How many were converted ? What took 
place upon their conversicm ? 

How di4 some account for this miracle ? '\yho repelled the slan- 
der ? What does the manner of Peter at that time teach minist^ra 
now ? 

Sec. 5. What miracles soon followed the. descent of 
the Holy Spirit ? To what did it lead? 
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faeaHog of a poor eripple, aoeon^attud ky a 
tsecond discourse from Peter, led to the conver- 
sion of about 5000, who in turn were added to 
the Church. 

Sec. 6. This rapid increase of the followers 
of Christ greatly Alarmed the Priests iand Sad- 
ducees,the latter of whom had, at this time, the 
chief sway in the Jewish state. Hence, they 
seized the two apostles, Peter and John, and 
fcomraitted them to prison. The next day, be- 
ing brought before the Sanhedrim, the lan- 
guage and conduct of Peter were so bold, that 
it was deemed impolitic to prosecute the sub- 
ject any further ; so the apostles were dismis- 
sed, with a strict injunction, not to teach any 
more in the name of Jesus. 

Sec. 7. This injunction, howeyer, had not 
its designed effect upon the apostles ; for, in- 
stead of being intimidated, they all continued 
boldly to proclaim Christ and him crucified. 

Sec.^ 8. Fired with indignation, at their bold- 
ness, the enemies of religion at length seized 
the whole company of the apostles, and con- 
. fined them in the common prison. Fi'om this, 
however, they were miraculously released in 
the night, and to the amazement and confu- 
sion of their enemies, were found in the morn- 
ing in the temple, teaching the people. 

Sec. 6. What effect had this increase of the follow- 
ers of Christ on the Pharisees and Sadducees ? What 
did they do with the apostles ? What is said of the 
conduct of Peter at this time ? What was its effects 
upon their enemies 7 

Sec. 7. Did the apostles observe silence, according 
to the injunction ? 

Sec. 8. What was now done with all the apostles T 
How were they delivered ? Where did their enemies 
findthem? 
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* the tftilB of the Jewkk ti^ioritteg to destroy tbe 
eaiMB of Christiamly were sirenaoaB and uoreimitted ; bot 
they seem to have b^en made to little pqrpose. Opposition 
served only to enkindle a higher ardour, in the breasts of 
the apostles. Stripes and imprisonment had no effect to 
subdue them. From the prison, the council, the scourge, 
they departed " rejoicing ;'^ and daily in the temple, an4iM> 
every house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ. 'Nor were their labors in vain. Converts multipli- 
ed greatly in Jerusalem, and many were obedient to the 
faith. The spiritual edifice, in the erection of which the 
apostles were employed, rested on a foundation, which tbe 
powers of earth could not move. 

Sec. 9. At this interesting period, the cir- 
cumstances of the Church requiring the insti- 
tution of the office* of Deacon^ the apostles, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, created 
the office, and the church proceeded to appoint 
a convenient number, from their body, to fill it. 

The occasion which led to the institution of this office 
was a dissatisfaction on the part of some<jrecian converts^ 
because (heir widows did not receive a competent supply 
of fodd, from the' common stock. Hithert6,,the distribu* 
tibn had been made by the apostles, or under their direc- 
tion. But, finding it difiScult thus to superintend the tern* 
poral concerns of the Church, the apostles relinquished 
ttbese to officers appointed particularly for this purpose. 

The office of deacon thus institiited, was designed to bo 
perpetual ; and, accordingly, it has existed in all periods of 
the Church. In some cases, particularly in the Church of 
Jerusalem, it seems to have been united with that of a 
hfghef and more saered order. Philip, ont of the seven 
deaconsy in the same place is called an evang$iisty but tho 
office of deacon itself seems to be distinct, and separate 
from that of tbe pastor. 

Did the opposition of the unbelieving Jews appear to injure the 
cause of Christianity ? On the contrary what effect had stripes and 
imprisonments, and the like ? 

Sec. 9. What office about this time was instituted in 
die Church ? 

* What was the occajsion of appointing deacons? Who had befira* 
tfak distributed A»od from the common stock f Was the pffioe of 
deacon designed to be perpetual ? Was it erer imited w,ith anjr 
mtr«ftc0? fifawild it be distinct f 
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Sec. 10. NotwitibfETtanding the perfiecuting 

spirit of the Jewish rulers, none of the fol- 
lowers of Christ had as yet been called to suf- 
fer death, for his name. But near the end of 
the year 35, Stephen, a man pre-eminent for 
his piety, was furiously attacked, on an occa- 
sion of defending his doctrines, dragged out 
of the city and stoned to death. 

Stephen, who was thus called to lead in the *' noble com- 
pany of martyrs," was a deacon in the Church at Jerusa- 
lem. He was not less distinguished by his eloquence, than 
his piety. His defence delivered before the Sanhedrim, 
recorded in the 7th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, is 
a practical illustration of the zeal and boldness of the 
primitive disciples of Christ. 

Sec. 11. On the death of Stephen, the storm 
of persecution became so violent, that the dis-^ 
ciples, with many members of the Church, fled 
to other cities of Judea, and also to Samaria; 
but wherever they went, they spread the know- 
ledge of the Gospel with great success. 

The persecution which arose at the death of Steph^D^ 
continued, it is thought, about four years. Calamitous as 
it must then have appeared to the infant cause of the 
Church, it became, under the direction of its supreme head, 
the direct means of promoting its progress. By the dis- 
persion of the disciples, the Gospel was published abroad. 
The preaching of Philip in the city of Samaria is particu- 
larly mentioned ; and such was his success, that shortly 
afterwards, two of the apostles formed in that place the 
second Christian Churchy in the world. 

Sec. 12. The year 36 was marked by an 

Sec. 10. Who was the first Martyr ? In what year 
did he suffer ? 

Who was Stephen ? For what wus he distinguished ? 

See. 11. What became of the disciples during the 
persecution, following the death of Stephen ? What 
did they do in their f%ht ? 

How i>ns did the penecution lart f Was it an injniy, or a bene* 
it to the Church? \ 

Sec. 12. What remarkable^ eyent occurred in the 
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event most auspicious to the interests of the 
rising cause. This was the miraculous con- 
version of Saul, the persecutor, while on a 
journey to Damascus to exterminate such of 
the followers of Christ as had taken refuge in 
that city. 




* STONINQ STEPHEN. 

The first tncDtion madd of Saul is at the trial of Ste- 
phenson which Occasion, though a )ioung man, he was ac^ 
tive iq putting him to death. He was a n'd%i^ of Tarsui:>, 
the chief city of the province of C iiicja, and had come 
to Jerusalem to pursue his studies under Gamaliel, a cele- 
hrated /doctor of the Jewish law. 

On the death of Stephen, he appears to have more zeal- 
QU5ly enlisted himself against the Church, and began to 
enter into private houses and into synagogues, from which 
he dragi^ed the memhersof the Church to prison* and even 
compelled them to hiaspheme. 

Shortly af\er this, hearing that some of the followers of 

■ «» i - ■ ; 1 i I I ■ ■ 

year 36 ? Where was Saul going ? . For what pur- 
pose? , 

W|ien do we first hear of Saul ? Who was ho ? Why wai he 

at Jfrnisiflem ? VVlrat was hfe conduct dler the death of ^lepUen T 

4 
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Christ had takjsn refage in Damascus, > he comniefioed a 

journey thither, to seize and bring to Jerusalem^ such her- 
etics as he might find there. 

About noon, one day, Saul and his companions arrived in 
the vicinity of Damascus; when suddenly, Christ appeared 
to him in the way ; and so ^reat was the glory that sur- 
rounded the Redeemer, that Saul fell on the earth. Here 
as he lay, Jesus, in a voice which penetrated his very souf, 
demanded "why he could persecute him. Astonished 
and bewildered, the persecutor inquired, "Who art thou 
Lord ?" To which enquiry a voice fromiiie incumbent 
cloud of glory replied, *' I am Jesus whom tiiou perse- 
cutest.'' Strong as had been the -opposition of this bitter- 
est foe, and murderous as werft bis intentions, the victory 
of Christ over him was. complete. He became a willing 
captive — a champion of that cause which he had so mucli 
despised, and the cordial friend of that Redeemer, whose 
followers he was now pursuing to destroy. 

Sec. 13. The conversion of Saulj who from 
this . time appears to have been called Paul, 
being thus accomphshed, he preached for a 
short season in the city of Damascus, whence 
he went into Arabia ; where having abode 
nearly tiiree years, he returned about A. D. 
40 to Damascus. ^ 

Concerning the manner in which Paul was employed, 
during his residence in Arabia, the inspired historian is si- 
lent. It is a reasonable conjecture, however, thai he 
preached the Gospel in that country. His temporary ab> ' 
sence from Judea, while the storm of persecution was ra^ 
ging, seemed a measure of prudence, since he (lad become, 
particularly obnoxious to his unbelieving countrymen, by 
espousing the cause, which they so much despised. 

■ I I. ■ I - __ ^ ., .. ■ I I > . ' I ■ III ■ M - 

What was his object in going to Damascus ? Relate the particulars 
of bis coDvemon. 

Sec. 13. Immediately following his conversion, wher€ 
did Paul preach ? Wiuther did he go from Damascus ? 
How long did he continue in Arabia ? In what year did 
he leturn to Damascus ? 

How was Paul probably employed in Arabia ? Why was his tern* 
ponry absence at this time a matter of prudence f 
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Sec. 14. During the absence of Paul, Tibe^ 
rius, the Roman emperor, was strangled, or 
poisoned, and was succeeded by Caius Caligu- 
la, ' whose character and conduct at length 
proved to be more odious and atrocious, than 
had been those of his predecessor. 

The e:ctraTagance and im[Mety of Caligula rendered him 
justly hated in every part of his dominions. Through vain 
glory he caused altars and temples to be erected, and sacri- 
fices to be offered to himself, as a god. Such was his 
cruelty that he wished, *' that all the Roman people had 
but one neck, that he might despatch them at a single 
blow.'' 

^ec. 15. On the return of Paul ftom Arabia 
to Damascus, the persecution not yet having 
entirely ceased, the Jews took counsel to kill 
him, and with difficulty did he escape. Re- 
pairing to Jerusalem, he att^npted to join him- 
self to the disciples; but they, doubting the 
sincerity of his professions, refused to receive 
him, until BaiMbas assured them of his con- 
version* when He was welcomed with great cor- 
diality. 

Sec. 16. About the time pf the death of Ca- 
ligula A. D. 41, and the accession of his suc- 
cessor Claudius, the persecution of the Chris- 
tians in a considerable degree abated ; " Theiu" 
according to the sacred historian, " the church- 

Se^ 1*4. Whaft happened to Tiberius, the emperor, 
dum\aT9m^ absence? Who succeeded him ? What 
was the cliaracter of Caligula ? ' 

What honours did he cttase to be paid to himself? What was his 
cruel wish ? 

Sec, 15. What happened to Paul, on his return from 
Arabia to Damascus ^ How/was he at first treated by 
Ibe disciples at Jerusalem ? 

>Sec. 16. About what time did the persecutions of 
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es had rest throughout all Ju^ea, Galilee and 
Samaria, and walking in the fear of the Lord^ 
and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, were ed- 
ified and multipUed." > 

Sec. 17. The •Church at Jerusalein had now 
been planted nearly eight years, during which 
the preaching of the Gospel had been restricts 
ed to Jews. But at this time the apostle Peter 
was instructed by a vision that the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles was to 
be demolished, and was directed to open the 
way for this change by going to Cesarea, and 
preaching the Gospel to a Gentile by the name 
of Cornelius. ^ 

That the privileges of the Gospel should be extended to 
the Gentiles f seems scarcely, if at all, po have entered the 
minds, even of th% apostles themselves.^ The Jewish 
converts, as a body, , still retained many of their former 
prejudices, which could only be removed by some direct 
interposition of Heaven. On the return of Peter to Jeru- 
salem, he vi^as censured by some for having preached to a 
Gentile. He, however^ explained his conduct in going to 
Cornelius, and informed them of what God had^ wrought 
in the family of this man by his preaching. This silenced 
their scruples, for " they held their peace, and glorified 
God, saying, then hath Go^ also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life." 

Sec. 18. The way being thus prepared to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, Paul, who' 
had received a commission to execute his min- 

the Christians in a measure cease? Following this, 
what was the state of the Church ? 

Sec. 17. How long hadthe Church at Jerusalem been 
planted, when the gospel was first preached to the Gen- 
tiles ? By whom was it preached ? To whom V 

How was Peter treated by some, for thus preaching to the Gen- 
tiles ? What reason did he give for preaching to them ? What effiset 
had bis explanation f 

Sec. 18. To whom was Paul particularly commis> 
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istry among thendi, repaired to Antiocb, A. D« 
43, the metropolis of Syria, where was soon 
after gathered the first Gentile Churchy and 
where the followers qi Christ first received the 
appropriate name of Christians. 

Sec. 19. Although the persecution which 
had existed in the time of Cahgula had gene- 
rally ceased, there were some exceptions. For 
about this time Herod Agrippa, J^ing of Judea, 
to please the Jews, put the apostle Jan^es, the 
son of Zebedee, to death ; and would have fol- 
lowed his death by the martyrdom of Peter, 
had, he not been miraculously dehvered from 
his hand. 

This Herod Agrippa, was the grandson of Herod the 
Great (mentioned Matthew 11,) and nephew to Herod the 
Tetrarch, who pat to death John the Baptist. He had 
incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, by whose order he 
was put in chains and thrown into prison. The displeas-. 
ure of Tiberius arose from a speech of Herod, which he 
made to Caius Caligula, one day, as they were riding in a 
chariot together^ viz.; "that he wished to Go<l that Tibe- 
rius were gone, and that Gains were emperor in his stead.'' , 
£uthyebu6, who drove the chariot, overheard the words, 
but concealed his knowledge of them at the moment. 
Sometime afler, however, being accused by Herod, his 
master, of theft, he informed Tiberius of what Herod had 
said, upon which the latter was arrested and confined for 
life. 

On the death of Tiberius, Caligula not only liberated 
his old friend, but incited him to his palace, put a crown 

gioned to preach ? In what place did he first preach to 
the Gentites ? In what year ? What is said of the church , 
gathered there ? What of the followers of 'Christ there T 
Sec. 19. What Apostle about this time was put to 
death ? By whom? Why ? What other Apostle came 
near sharing a similar fate ? How was he delivered 7 

Who was this Herod Agrippa? Why was Tiberius displeaseit 
with him? What did hO'do with him? How was he Uberated ? By 

4* - 
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upon his head, and constituted him king of the tetrarcbj 
of Philip, and bestowed on him a chain of gold, of the 
same weight as the iron one, which he had worn during his 
imprisonment. 

Such were the circumstances which elevated to the 
throne the man who murdered James, and whose efforts 
\o bring to a similar fate the apostle Peter, are recorded 
in the 12th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Herod did not long survive this impious attempt to kill 
an apqstle of Christ. On an occasion of receiving the sub- 
mission of the cities of Tyre and Sidon, Which had in- 
curred his displeasure, he appeared in the theatre for that 
purpose, arrayed in the most gorgeous apparel. To the 
ambassadors he made an oration, at the close of which the 
multitude resounded from every quarter, " It is the voice 
of a god, and not of a man." This filled his foolish heart 
with pride, and led him to arrogate that glory to himself 
which, belonged to God. Immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him ^ilh an irresistible though invisible stroke. 
In the midst of receiving these idolatrous acclamations he 
was seized with excruciating pains ; " worms bred in his 
putrefied fiesh, and deVoured him alive." After suffering 
tortures the most tormenting for five days, he died, an aw- 
ful instance of pride and impiety. 

Sec. 20. About the year 44, a season of great 
scarcity prevailed in Judea, which seriously 
affected the Christian converts in that country. 
This event having been foretold to the Gentile 
Converts at Antioch, by some one divinely in- 
spired, they sent relief to their brethren by the 
hands of" Barnabas and Paul, who, when they 
had accompUshed the object of their mis3ion^ 
returned to Antioch. 

This famine is notioed^by Josephus, Ensebius and others. 
Its occurrence presented an opportunity to th^ believing 

whom ? How treated ? How long did Herod live afler attempting to 
kill Peter? Relate the circomstances of J^s de^th. - / 

Sec. 20. What afBictive event affected the Chrisr- 
tians in Judea about the year 44 ? How were they re- 
lieved ? . 

What writers notice this famine ? WiuX tendency had this act of 
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Gentiles to give to the Church at Jerasalem a pledge of 
their fervent love and affection, eminently cdcnlated to 
remove from the minds of the Jews any remains of jeal- 
ousy, which might still ^ exist about the admission of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ. The religion of 
Jesus produces kindness and charity between its converts, 
how widely soever they may be separated in name, or na- 
tion. The above instance presents a happy illustration of 
the spirit, which prevailed amoug the primitive converts of 
the gospel. 

Sec. 21, The following year, 45, Paul in 
connexion with Barnabas, both of whom were 
now solemnly recognized as apostles by fasting 
and prayer, accompanied by the imposition of 
hands, commenced his first apostolic journey ; 
in which, after visiting Cyprus and the provm- 
ces of Pamphylia,'' Pisidia and Lycaonia, re- 
turned to Antioch, 

On leaving Aptioch, Paul first came to Seleucia, 'fifteen 
miles below the former place, whence he sailed to Cyprus, 
a large island of the Mediterranean, about one hundred 
miles from the coast of Syria. Having landed at Salamis, 
he proceeded to Paphos in the western extremity of the 
island, where he was instrumental of converting Sergius 
Paulus, the Roman Proconsul, and where he struck Elymas, 
a sorcerer, blind, for attempting to turn ^ the Proconsul 
away from the faith. 

Leaving Paphos, he next sailed to Perga, a town in Pam- 
phylia, not far from the coast of Asia Minor, whence he 
passed on to Antioch in Pisidia. To the Gentiles in this 
place the apostles preached with success ; but the unbeliev- 
ing Jews exciting a persecution against them, they shook 

kindness, on the part of the Gentiles towards the Jews at Jerusalem? 

Sec. 21. In, what year was Paul recognized as an 
Apostle ? Who was recognized at the same tinje ? In 
what manner? Whatjoumey did Paul now commence 7 
Through what places did he pass ? 

On leaving Antioch where did Paul first go ? Whence thenf How 
is Cyprus situated? Where did he land ? From Salamis whither did 
he go? Where was Paphos? Whom did he here convert ? Whom 
did he strike blind? Why? From Paphoe whither did he go ? Wiiere 
was Perga ? Whither did he next proceed ? Whai did he do «t Anti- 
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the duflt from tiMir ftei as % teatiiiioBy agaiiist them,^ and 
came to Iconiam. 

Iconiam was then the chief city of Lycaonia^ and evea 
to this day is a considerable town, under the name of Cog*" 
ni, situated at the foot of Mount Taurus. Here, a great 
multil;ude both of Jews and Gentiles believed the testimo- 
ny of the Apostles. But a division arising in the city 
which was likely to result in an assault upon them, they 
prudently retired to Lystra and Derbe^ 

These were both cities of Lycaonia, and in both, the 
apostles preached the gospel. In the former place, Paul, 
having restored a cripple to the perfect use of his limbs, 
the inhabitants, in a moment of surprise and ecstacy, de- 
blared the apostles to be gods ; and were scarcely prevent- 
ed from doing them divine homage. Here also, a young 
man, by the pame of Timothy, was converted, who after- 
wards became a minister, and to whom Paul addressed two 
of his epistles. While the apostles remained^here, the ad- 
veisaries who had persecuted them at Iconiurh, made their 
appearance, and seizing Paul, dr^w him out of the city and 
stoned him, leaving him, as they thought, dead. 

Th^y had not, however, accomplished their purpose, 
for while his friends stood round him, he rose up, and walk- 
ed into the city, whence the next day, he and Barnabas 
departed to Derbe. Having here, also, successfully pro- 
claimed,the name of Jesus, they returned to Lystra, Ico* 
nium and Antioch, establishing the converts which they 
had made in the faith. Upon this second visit they also or- 
dained ministers in every Church. Hence they passed 
through Pisidia and came to Pamphylia preaching the word 
in Perga, and passing through Attalia, sailed for Antioch, 
whence they had set out. 

Sec. 22. While Paul and Barnabas were tarry- 
ing at Antioch, some Jewish Christians coming 
thithjer taught, thatcircumcision and obedience 

och in Pisidia? Whither did.he go from AntioQh^ Where was Ico- 
nium? What is it now called? What success had he here? Why did 
he leave leonium? What places did he next visit? Where were these 
cities situated? What miracle did he perform in Lystra? What ef- 
fect had it upon the people ? Whom did he here convert? What be- 
^1 him here? What success had he at Derbe ? What was the route 
of the Apostle, on his return to Antioch ? 

Sec. 22. While Paul and Barnabas were at Antioch; 
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to the laws of Moses were essential to salva- 
tion. A controversy on this subject at length 
arising in the Church, Paul and Barnabas were 
dispatched to Jerusalem, to r^fer the points in 
dispute to the decision of the Apostles and 
Elders. Accordingly a council of the Church 
was at this time held, by which it was unani- 
mously decided, that neither circumcision, nor 
the observance of the law of Moses, could be of 
any avail in respect to salvation, but only the 
atonement of Christ. With this decision, the 
apostles returned to Antioch, and were happy 
in healing a division, which was likeJy to endan- 
ger the peace of the Church. 

Sec. 23. The above controversy having 
been thus amicably settled, Paul commenced 
his second Journey A. D. 50. In this journey, 
he went through Syria, Cilicia, i)erbe and 
Lystra; through Phrygia, Galatia, Afysia and 
Troas. Thence sailing to Samothrltcia, he 
>assed Neapolis, Philippi, Amphipolis, Thessa- 
onica, and Berea, to Athens. Thence the fol- 
owingyear to Corinth, A. D. 51, where he re- 
sided a year and a half* From Corinth he de- 
parted to Cenchrea, whence, embarking for 
Syria, he touched at Ephesus and landed at 
Cesarea. Thence he went to Jerusalem for 
the fourth time since his conversion, and again 
returned to Antioch. 

In this journey, Paul, havinj; differed in opinion from 

what controversy arose in the Church i Who was sent 
to Jerusalem, about this controversy ?' What was done 
there in reference to it ? 

Sec, 23. When did Paul commence his second jour- 
ney? In this journey, what was bis route? 
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Barnabas as to (he ei^iedieacy of taking Mark as an as- 
sistant, separated' from the former, and was accompaniecl 
only by Silas. On his arrival at Lystra, finding Timothy, 
his former convert, commended for his gifts and zeal, he 
ehose him as an associate in the work of the ministry, to 
whi6h office lie was now solemnly separated. 

The apostle's stay at Phrygia and Oalatia, was short. 
Passing Mysla, he next came to Troas, where he was join- 
ed by Luke, the writer of the Acts of the Apostles. At 
Troas, Paul had a vision in the night. There stood he* 
side him a man of Macedonia, and besought him, saying, 
'* Come over into Macedonia and help us." Interpreting 
this as a divine call to preach the gospel in Greece, he 
loosed from Troas, with his companions, and sailed for Sa- 
mothracia, an island in those seas ; passing which, howev- 
er, he came to Neapolis, a seaport of Macedonia, and im- 
mediately proceeded to Philippi. 

Philippi was the chief city of that part of Macedonia. 
Few Jews, it appears, weije resident here, since we find no 
mention made of any synagogue iii the city. Paul was in- 
strumental in converting Lydia and her household ; here, 
also, he ejected an evil spirit, which had taken possession 
of a damsel, who was employed by certain persons as a 
fortune-teller for the sake of gain. For this act, Paul and 
Silas, besides being treated with other marks of severity, 
were cast into prison, and secured in the stocks. 

The consolations of the gospel are never wanting to such 
as confide in God ; nor were they wanting to the?Apostles 
in this season of distress. They could pray, and even sing, 
in their dungeon, and at the midnight hour. Their prayer 
of faith was heard, for while they were in the midst of their 
devotions, God caused an earthquake to occur, by whiqh 
their fetters fell from their feet, and their prison doors were 
opened.' 

To add to their joy, the hard hearted jailor fell before 
them convicted, humbled and repentant; and, to complete 

¥ ' • 

By whom was Paul accompanied ^ Why not by Barnabas ? On his 
arrival hi Lystra, whom did he take as an associate? For what was' 
Timothy distinguished? What is said of the Apostle's-stay at Phry- 
gia and €talatia? Passing Mysia, to what place did he next come? 
Who joined him here ? What vision had Paul at Troas ? Whither 
did ho now sail ? Where was Philippi? Whom did he here convert ? 
What miracle did he work ? What was the consequence ? What woe 
the conduct of Paul and his oompanianB iik the jail ? How were they 
released? Whom was this earthquake the means of convertingi 
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tbeir triumph, tlie Apostles received an apology from the 
loagistrates in the morning, accompaDJed, however by a 
request that^Hey woold depart out of the place. It may 
be added, that the seed sown hy the Apostles in this city 
afterwards sprang up, and a Church was gathered, which 
was highly distinguished for its order, p'^aceand affection. 

Leaving Pbilippi, as requested, the Apostle proceeded 
Uirough Amphipaiis and Apollonia,to Thessalouica.* This 
was now the metropolis of all the countries comprehended 
in the Roman province of Macedonia. 1 1 was the residen ce 
1)oth of the proconsul and qnsstor, so that i»eing the seat 
of government, it \ra8 constantly irUed with strangers. The 
Recess of the Apostles among the Thessalonians may be 
gfathered from his first epistle, which be wrote not. long af- 
ter to this Church, in which he reflects with the highest 
emotions of joy, upon the cordiality with which the gospel 
had been received by them. 

Paul and Silas, great as had been their success, were at 
length driven from Thessalonica, in consequence of a per- 
secution, raised by the envious and unbelieving Jews ; up- 
on which they came to Berea. 

To the honour of the Bereans, it is recorded, that they 
received the doctrines of the gospel with the utmost readi- 
ness of mind^ and daily searched the Scriptures, whether 
the things declared by the Apostles were so, or not. Inti- 
mation having reached Thessalonica, that Paul was preach- 
ing with great success at Berea, his enemies there followed 
him to Berea, from which he now departed to Athens. 

Although the politieal splendour of Athens, when Paul 
visited it, had passed its zenith, it was still as famous for 
learning as it had ever been. It was full of philosophers, 
rhetoricians, orators, painters, poets and statuaries ; it was 
full of temples and altars, and statues and historical mon- 
uments. But with all the advantages arising from a refin- 
ed taste and a highly cultivated literature, the Athenians 
were, in a spiritual view, in a condition the most deplora- 
l>le, since they were ignorant of the knowledge of the true 
God. 

Whither did Psol go from Phiiippif Wiiat is said of Thessalonica * 
What success had he here ? In what way was he driven -Irom Thes- 
Hjiloiuca? Whithec didheaaxt go? • What is said of the Bereans? 
From Berea, where did he go ? What .was the state of Athens at this 
time ? What was it filled with ? What was ita religious state? What 
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PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. ^ 

Early discovering Iheir ignorance as to this cardinal doc- 
trine, the Apostle aime$d to enlighten their minds on the 
subject. But no sooner did he attempt to direct them to 
the Creator of all things, than he was brought before the 
court of Areopagus, on a charge of being a setter forth of 
strange gods. His defence, though an admirable speci- 
men of reasoning, {see Acts 17,) failed to c6nvince the 
proud philosophers of Athens. Dionysius, however, one of 
the Areopagite judges, and Damaris, a woman of some note, 
became his converts. These, with a few others, consorted 
with Paul during his stay, and were the beginning of a 
Church in that city, which, at a later period, became nu- 
merous and respectable. 

. From Athens, the Apostle proceeded to Corinth. This 
city was situated on a narrow neck of land, which joined 
the Peloponnesus to Greece ; in consequence of which it 
commanded the commerce of both Asia and Europe, ll 
was nearly as famous for learning and the arts, as Athene 
itself. In luxury and profligacy, it even exceeded. 

The success of the Apostle at Corinth was so small, that 
hie v^as about to take a speedy departufe from it ; but in a 
vision, be wis directed to prolong his stay. Thus encour- 

did Paul attempt to do for the Atheniana ? Before what Court was 
Jlie brought? Why? Where is his defence recorded .' Whom did he 
here cor vert? From Athene, whither did Paul proceed? Where* wa& 
Corinth situated? What is said of Corinth ? How long did he tsrry 
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aged, he eonimued there a year and m% months, and was 
made instrumeiital of gathering a numeroos Church, eth 
riched with a plenitude of spiritoal ffifte. While here, he 
wrote his First Epistle to the Thessfuoniana, which is gea- 
eraliy thought to have been the first written of all his four- 
teen Epistles. By some, however, it is thought that he 
had previously written his Epistle to the Galatiaaa, ladtfaat 
he did it at Antioch, before he left that city, to take his 
present journey into Greece. 

Daring the period the Apostlef continued at Corinth, it 
aeems probable that he made an excursion from that city 
intu Achaia. White in this latter region, his eneiates toaa^ 
' ing a conq>irAcy, seized hito and draggjod him before OaI» 
lio, the Deputy of Achaia. The deputy, however, l»d ne 
disposition to listen to the charge, and therefore drove his 
accusers from the judgment seat. 

After his return to Corinth, having staid sometime long- 
er, he sailed for the poft of Cenchtea, whence the Yeasel 
proceeded to Ephesua. Quitting this city,, with a pipmise 
la return to ihem when the Lord ahoirid pennii him, he 
landed at Cesarea ; wfaenee he proceeded to Jematlem'te 
perform' a vow, wUch he had made at C^aehrca; having 
done whieb, be cmee more came t» Antiodi. 

See. 24^ Durmg the yem 5t, widh Psul vtbb 
on Ms second journey, the Emperor Claudius 
was poisoned by his wife, in order to make 
way for Nero^ her aoa by a f^ao/dv husbaad* 

The edaoation of Niero had been eonimiitted to Seneciay 
the philosopher ; and at the oenmencement* el his reigny 
he acted in some reepeets not unmrofttaaly of the wise max- 
ims wMeh he had received from his pswcepler. But hia 
nttt^al dtepravily and lerocily soon broke out, mid he snr^ 
passed all his pradeeessors in every speeieeof pnrfygeoy. 
Durine a part of his reign, Gbrislianai sttflBored the moot 
dreadrali peraeontioii^ as wiU be seen in a fotare iMge;^ 

here ? What was his suooess ? What epistle did he write from this 
place ? What excursion did he probably make, while at Corinth f 
What took place in Achaia ? From Corinth, what was his route to 
Antioch? 

/Sec. 24. In wfaatjrear did the emperor Clfuidiua die? 
By what means ? W ho succeeded him ? 

Wl^o was Nero's instructer? How did Nero conduct in the com- 
uencement of hia reign ? What is said of hun afterwards f 
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Sec. 25. Paul having spent a short season 
with his friends afAntioch, took leave of[ them 
A. D. 53, and commenced his third journey, in' 
which he visited Galatia, Phrygia and Ephesus, 
where he resided three years, till 56; then pro- 
ceeded by Troas to Macedonia. In the year 
57, he went through Greece to Corinth, and re- 
turned through Macedonia, Philippi, Troas and 
Assos. Tl;ience sailing by Mitylene, Chios 
and Samos, he touched at Trogyllium, Miletus, 
Coos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre and Ptolemais, 
and landing at Ceesarea, he proceeded to Jeru- 
salem for the fifth time since his conversion, . 
A. D. 58. 

Little is recorded of the Apostle during his journey' 
through Galatia and Phrygia, until he came to Ephesus. 
This was at that time the metropolis of tlie pro?mce of 
Asia, and an exceedtugly pc^ulous city. It was famous 
for an immense temple dedicated to the goddess Diana. 

This edifice was 425 feet long; 220 broad ; supported 
by„127 stately pillars, each of them 60 feet high, the work 
of a king who erected them as a token of his piety and mag- 
nificence. The entire structure was 220 years in building, 
and was ranked as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
It-had been twice destroyed by fire previously to its present 
enlarged and improved sute ; the first time, on the very 
day that Socrates was poisoned ; and the second time, on 
the night in which Alexander the Great was born. In this 
latter instance, it was set on fire by one Erostraius, who be- 
ing condemned to death for the crime, confessed that he 
had destroyed this exquisite structure, solely " that he might 
be remembered in future ages." 
The temple was, however, again rebuilt, and most magnifi- 

Sec. 25. ViTien did Paul commence his third jour- 
ney ? What was his route? 

where was the principal theatre of Paul's labours, during this 
journey f What is said of Ephesus ? What was it famous for ? What 
were the length, breadth, and height, of the temple of the goddess 
Diana ? How long was it in building ? How often had it been de- 
stroyed f When ? By whom was it in the latter instance set on fire ^ 
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cently adorned bj the Ephesitns. When Paul visited the 
city, it was id ail its glory ; and was the resort of mnltitades, 
some of whom came to worship the goddess, and others to 
learn the arts of sorcery and magic, and for other porpSses^ 

It should be added concerning Ephesus, that at this time, 
Satan seems to have erected in that city, his very throne of 
idolatry, superstition, «nd magic ; and tohave reigned over 
the minds of his deluded subjects with uncontrolled sway. 
Happy was it that the Apostle now^ visited the place, to in- 
vade this empire of darkness, and to storm the strong holds 
of wickedness it contained. 

Here, for the space of three years, the Apostle continued 
to labour with his characteristic zeal and fidelity. Signal 
success^atleoded his preaching ; for '* God wrought special 
miracles by his hands," and '' fear fell on them, and the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified." Such' was the 
power of divine truth upon many who had been engaged in 
the devices of exorcism, (Conjuration and magic ; that they 
• brought their books, in which were prescribed the various 
forms of incantation, and in the presence of the people com- 
mitted them to the flames. The estimated value of the 
books consumed, was 50,000 pieces of silver, exceeding 
330,000 dollars. 

Notwithstanding the success of Paul's tninistry in £pbe- 
sur, he had many powerful adversaries in that city. Many 
of the inhabitants derived considerable wealth by manufac- 
turing miniature representations of the temple of Diana, 
and of the image of that goddess, which was said to have 
faJlen down from. Jupiter. To these the Apostle was par- 
ticularly obnoxious ; and fearing lest his preaching would 
ruin their trade, they made an assault upon his compan- 
ions, whom they wou\d probably have murdered, had not 
the civil authorities rescued them from their hands. 

Having been thus signally blessed in his labours, not on- 
ly in respect to collecting a Church and ordaining its proper 
officers in Ephesus, but in communicating the gospel to ma- 
ny parts of Asia by means of strangers, who, while visiting 
the city, had been converted by his ministry : Paul departed ; 
and, aller spendiijig three months in Greece, he rapidly 

Why ^ What was the state of the temple, when Paul visited Ephe- 
SOS ? What was the religious state of the Ephesians f How long did 
the Apostle stay here ? What was his success? What was the value 
of the books on magic which were burnt ? Who opposed tfa6 Apos^ 
He? Why? What was their conduct towards hinv? Who tescucd 
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joiiraeyed towaidft Jernsalem by the rbnte already meoiioD- 
ed, where he arrWed A. D. 58. 

See. 26. Soon after the arrival of the Apos- 
tle at Jerusalem, his life wasgreatly endanger- 
ed by some Jews, who found him in the tem- 
ple with some Greeks, purifying themselves ac- 
'oording to the Jewish law. He was, howev- 
er, rescued at this time, and from a further 
plot against him, by Lysias, the commander of 
the Roman garrison; who^ at length, for the 
safety of the Apostle, found it necessary to 
send him to Felix, at diat trnie governor of C«e- 
sarea. 

The hatred of the Jews to Paul arose from his haying 
taught the Gentiles, in the countries in which he had 
preached, that it was not necessary for them to practice cir- 
cumcision, nor to observe the Jewish customs. The Apos- 
tle had indeed thus instructed the Gentiles, although he 
permitted the Jews to follow their own inclination on this 
subject, and did himself, from respect to their prejudices, 
conform to the Mosaic rites. . The Jews, however, were 
not contented, so long as Paul did not teach the Gentiles 
that these rites were essential to salvation. 

To prove to the Jews his willingness to respect their pre- 
judices, he went into the temple with some Grulcs, to puri- 
fy himself with them, according to the law. The presence 
of Greeks in the temple, being Gentiles; was supposed by 
the Jews to pollute it ; hence they came upon Paul, who 
would probably have fallen a victim to their blind zeal, had 
not Lysias interposed, and taken him into his own custody. 

On the succeeding day, the Apostle was brought before 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, with a view of having his conduct 
investigated by that great national council. But a conten- 
tion arising among its members, who were partly Pharisees, 

him P Whither did Panl go from Cphssiis f In whst year did here* 
f iim to Jerusalem i By what route .' 

Sec. 26. What belel the Apostle after his arrival at 
Jerusalem ? By whom was he rescued 7 To whom did 
Lysias send Jiim ? 

Why were the Jews unfriendly to the Apostle f What did he do 
to^remove their prejudices f Before what couAcil ww he brottght i* 
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attd partij fiaddueeetf, Lysks ideeflMd It pr«d6Bl to wilb- 
dnw Paul, and bring hkn into the €«itle. 

The life of Paul, howem^r, ww oow^ in e^l greater dea* 
ger, hf feasor of a coniq>ir«iey fef ned by a^oonipAtty of fyny 
Jevra, who bad bound themselfes by«noaftb» not to eat or 
drink, till ihey had killed him. The pkH, howerer, com- 
ing to tho knowledge of Lysies, he dent Psml u» Felis at 
C^esarea^ under an eseort of 200 eddiera^ae miny fi(>eaN 
men, 9md 70- horsemen^ with a letter ex^oiiiglbe reaaona 
of the whole procedoie. 

Sec. 27. Felix thus having jurisdiction of the 
case, gave it a partial hearing, but dismissed it 
with a promise of a further investigation at an- 
other time- Being succeeded, however, in the 
government by Porcius Festus, Paul who had 
been retained a prisoner, was at length sum- 
moned to trial by the governor; but waiting for 
a decision, he took advantage of his own priv- 
ilege as a Roman citizen, and appealed to Cse- 
sar's judgement seat. 

Dunng PauiV detention at desarea, Felix and his pre- 
tended wilb Brasilia, having a curiosity to hear hior on the 
subject of his rek'gioo, ealled hiin before them. The top- 
ics upon which the Apostle insisted, were admirably adap- 
ted to the case of his distinguished auditors, living as ihey 
did in an adulterous connexion. So exact was the portrait 
which Paul drew of the governor, and so faithful was con- 
science to apply the Apostle's discourse, that Felix trem- 
bled. He dismissed the Apostle, saying to him, "Go thy 
way for this time, when I have a conrenient season, I will 
call for thee." The got erner did, indeed, again send for 
him, and communed with him oflen, but it was under a 
hope of obuining from his prisoner a sum of money to pur- 
chase bit release. 
i_ ^ . ^ — 

HowdiAheefcape? What g^iMrter danger wtskfe, new mf T«whem 
did Ljnaa Mud him ? Under wb«t eMdtt ? 

Sec^ 27. What did Felix do on the arrival of Paul ? 
Who siMseeeded. Febx ? What did Porcius Festus do ? 
To whom did' Foul appeal ? 

Relate the story of Paul> ^nmehing iTsibse FUtiz. Rdtfte tlie sto- 
ny of his ftMMn^ h^n F^itn^tnA^Api^f^ 

5* 
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Not less bold and interesting was the Apostle, on la so b-^ 
sequent oecasion of addressin|r Festus and Agrippa. At 
this time he gave them a soccint account of his birth, edu- 
cation and miraculous conversion. Kindling as be proceed- 
' ed, into an ardour for which the Apostle was peculiar, Fes- 
tus, in the midst of his defence, interrupted him, and pro-^ 
nounced him ^' mad." Courteously denying the charge, 
the Apostle appealed to Agrippa for the truth of what he 
spake. . This appeal forced from the king an acknowledg- 
ment that Ae was almost persuaded to btecome a Christian. 
Happy for him, had his persuasion at this time been com- 
plete. 

&ec. 28. Paul, having appealed to Caesar, 
was accordingly dent to Rome under the charge 
of one Julius, a centurion. Leaving Csesarea 
A. D. 60, they touched at Sidon, sailed north of 
Cyprus and touched at Myra, thence by Cnidus 
and Salmone, to Fair Havens. The ^hip was 
driven by Clauda and wrecked near MeUta, 
now Malta, where they wintered. Thence, A. 
D. 61, thev siailed to Syracuse, Rhegium and 
Puteoli, whence proceeding by land to Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns, they came to 

Rome. 

The Toyage of Paul to Rome was attended by various 
trials axid dangers. Having touched at Sidon and Myra, 
afler leaving Cssarea, with much difficulty they reached 
Fair Havens, a port in the island of Crete, now Candia. 
Hence embarking contrary to the advice of Paul, the vessel 
was shortly after overtaken by a violent storm, by which, 
fourteen days after, they were wrecked on the island of 
Melita ; but the whole crew, consisting of 276 souls, by 
the special care of Providence, was ultimately brought safe 
to land. 

On this island, Paul and his companions continued three 
months, being treated with much kindness by the inhabi- 

Sec. 28. On Paul's appeal to Csesar, whither was he 
sent? Under whose cha^ ? What year did he leave 
Csesarea? What was their route ? 

What is said of the voyage of Paul to Rome ? On what Idand 
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tants though called Barbarians. Here Paul wroogbt seve- 
ral miracles. 

Sailing frpm Melita, th*e Apostle proceeded to Syracase, 
iif Sicily ; thence to Rhegium, and next to Puteoli, near to 
the city of Naples. From the latter place to Rome, bis 
journey was about 100 miles by land. At Appii Forum, 
and the Three Taverns^ the former of which was distant 
from Rome 50, and the latter 30 miles, several disciples 
came to meet him. The sight of these seemed to refresh 
bis spirit, and taking courage, he at length reached the im- 
perial city, A. D. 61 , in the 7th year of the Emperor Nero. 

Sec. 2^. At Rome, Paul was continued a 
prisoner for two years ; but he was permitted 
to live in his own hired house, attended by a 
soldier, who guarded him by means of a long 
chain fastened to his right, and to the soldier's 
left arm. Although we have no authentic par* 
ticukrs of his trial and release, it seems prob- 
able that he was set at liberty, at the expiration 
of the above mentioned period. 

During the two jears of his imprisonment, the Apostle 
wrote his epistle to the Ephesians, to the CoJossians, to the 
Philippians, and the short letter to Philemon;. and it is 
thought that soon afler his release, he wrote his Epistle to 
the Hebrews. At Rome he was attended by several disci- 
ples, among whom were Tjchicus, Onesimas, Mark, De-. 
mas, Aristarchus, Luke, and some others. ' 

Sec. 30. The remaining history of the Apos- 
tle is in a measure ui^certain. Froni intima- 
tions in his epistles, it seems probable, that af- 
ter his release A. D. 63, he visited Crete, Co- 
losse, and Ephesus, whence he went into Ma- 
was he wrecked ? How was he treated by the inhabitants f Ftom 
Melita,what was the coarse of the Apostle? In what year did he 
ieach Rome ? Who, was their Emperor ? How long had he reigned f 

Sec. 29. How long was Paul a prisoner at Rome ? 
How was he treated ? 

What Epistles did he write from Rome ? By what disciples was 
he attended at Rome ? 

Sec. 30. What is said Qf the history of the Apostle, 
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cedonia, calling at Troas. In Macedcmia, he 
visited th^ Church at Phihppi, from which he 
proceeded to Nicopolis, a city of Epirus, where 
he spent the winter. From this place it is 
thought he visited Miletus in Crete, taking Co- 
rinth in his way. Thence he proceeded to Rome, 
about A. D. 65, where he suffered martrydom. 

See. 31. JBefore the arrival of Paul at Rome, 
the first of the ten persecutions^ ^dAn^t the Chris- 
tians had been commenced hy Nero, A. D. 64, 
up^on pretence that they bad set fire to the city, 
by which a great part of it wa&laid in ashes, — a 
crime chargeable upon the emperor himself. 

Nero caused the ciQr to be set on fire, that it might ex- 
hibit thf representation of the barning of Troy ; he himself 
stood upon a high tower, that he might enjoy the scene. 
The conflagration lasted nine days. To avert from him- 
self the public odium of thiscrhne, he charged it upon the . 
Christians, whom he now indiscrimately put to death by 
tarioua( mekns of exquisite cruelty. 

Some were covered with th^ skins of witd beasts, and 
torn by dogs ; others were crucified, and others still, being 
covered with wax and other combnstibles, with ashai^ stake 
put under their chins to make them continne upright the , 
longer^ were set on fire, that they might give light in the 
night to the spectators. Nero offered his gardens lor' the 
spectacle, which - was accompanied by a horse race, at 
which the emperor was present in the attire of a cha- 
xioteer. ^ 

Many thousands are supposed thus to have perished in 
Rome. Nor was the persecution confined to the city, but 

from the time of his release 1 What places did he visit ? 
When did he suffer martrydom ? At what place ? 

Sec. 31. When did the first of the ten persi^cations 
commence ? Who was the author of it ? Upon what 
pretence was it begun ? 

Why did Nero cause the city of Rome lo be set on fire ? How loagf 
did the conflagration I&st? Upon whom did he charge this wicked ' 
act f In what manner were the Christiaiis tortared ? Was the perse- 
ctxltOR confined to Rome f What Apottte* we tupposed to have sof- 
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is iuj^pwB^d to baTe 'flpnead Aroagh the wnpm, a«d to 
hsae extended into Spun. 

Among the J7ictia]'« of Nero's eiuelij was Paul end prob- 
ably Peter. The last Yiew which we bare of this Utter 
apostle in the scriptures^, presents him at Antioch abool A. 
D. 50. After this he preached the gospel in Pontus, Ga- 
iatia^Cappadociay Asia aadBythinia. It is supposed that 
he came to Rone about the year ^. Thence, a littie be- 
fore bis mariyrdom, be wrote has two epistles. It is 
thought that he suffered at the same time with Paul, and 
was crucified with his head downward^ a kind of death 
wbicti he fainself desired, most probably from an unfeign- 
ed humUhy, tint he might not die in the same^maiiner as 
his Lord had done. 

Concerning the labours of the other apostles, and of oth- 
ers, who were engaged in spreading the gospel in the&e 
primitm times, scarcely any thing is recorded, upon which 
wtih safety we »ay depend. It cannot be sopposed how- 
ever, that they remained silent aad.inactive ; nor tbal they 
did not meet with a share of that awceess which attended 

their colleagues. ^ 

The apomes and eTangdiets, as we ieom fnim fbe scrip- 
tores and historical fragments, were evly spread abroad 
among the distant nations ; and e?en before the destruction 
of JerasaJem, the gospel had been preached to mukitedes 
in sef era! parts of the known world. Within 30 years from 
the death of Christ, says Dr. Paley^ the institation bad 
spread itself through Judea, Galilee and Samaria, almost all 
the numerous districts of the Lesser Asia, through Greece 
and the iiilands of the i£gean Sea, the «ea coast of Africa, 
and bad extended itself to Rome, and into Italy. At Anti- 
ech in Syria, at Joppa, fipheaus, Corinth, Thessalonica, 
Berea, Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydda, Sa- 
ron, the number of converts are spoken of as numerous. 
Conveits are also mentioned at Tyre, Cesarea, Troas, Ath- 
ens, Philippi, Lystra, Dampens. The. first epistle of Pe- 
ter accosts the Christians dti^rsed t h ro u gho u t Pontes, 
Oalatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bythinia. In still more dis- 
tant fields the other Apostles laboured, and though we have 
DO certain accounts of tbeir success, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that whermrer ther erected tbeir standard, mnhW 

fvred at this .time ? In what manner was Peter probably cmcified ? 
What is said of the labours of tAe Apostles ? In what countries was 
th« gospel preached vMthin 30 yciare from the death of Christ ? 
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' tudes were gathered together, so thiat almost the whole 
world was at this early period, in a measure made acquaint- 
ed with the knowledge of Christ and him crucified. 

Sec. 32. In the year 68, Nero put an end 
to his infamous life, upon which the perse- 
cution ceased* . To Nero succeeded Galba, 
who, after a reign of seven months, was suc- 
ceeded by Otho, who enjoyed the imperial crown- 
but three months, being slain by the profligate 
VietUius. He in turn was assassinated before he 
had completed the first year of his reign, giving 
place to Vespasian, a distinguished general, 
who was declared emperor by the unanimous 
consent of the senate and army. During his 
reign the destruction of Jerusalem was, effect- 
ed under command of his son Titus, as will be 
noticed in the following period. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTl^RS IN PERIOD II. 

1 — 11. The Apostles 'Peter^ Andrew^ James, 
John, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, 
Jam^s the Less, Simxm thoCanaahite, and Jude. 

12. Stephen, di deacon of the Church at Je- 
rusalem, and the first martyr. 

13. Paw/, the great'Apostle to the Gentiles. 

14. laike, a physician, the companion of 
Paul, and the writer of the third gospel and the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

15. Mark, an evangelist, the writer of the 
gospel which bears his name. 

Sec. 32. When did Nero put an end to his life ? 
Who succeeded him ? . How long did Gdba reign ? 
Who succeeded him ? How long did he reign ? Who 
followed him? How long did he reign ? Who succeed- 
ed him? Who was Vespasian ? * 

Who were the distinguished characters in Period H? Who was 
Stephen ?— Paul ?— Liike ?— Mark ? 
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16. PAi/tp, a deacon of the Church atJeni- 
salem, distinguished for converting the eunuch 
of Candace, queen of Ethiopa. 

17. Bamabasj an evangeust, the companion 
and fellow labourer of Paul. 

18. Timothtfj also an evangeUst, a disciple of 
Paul, to whom this Apostle addressed two of his 
epigties. • 

1. Peter, who was chief of the apostles, was the 6on of 
John, of the city of Bethsaida in Galilee. He was one of 
the three apostles who were present at the trknsfignration, 
and it was to him particularly that the Saviour recommen- 
ded the care of his sheep. When Jesus was betrayed Peter 
displayed great courage ; but when he saw that his master 
was detained as a malefactor, his courage failed him, and 
he was led to deny him. But after the ascension of Christ, 
Peter evinced great boldness in the cause of the gospel. 
By his preaching he converted to the faith 3000 soula at 
once (Sect. IV.) and manifested the truth of his doctrine 
by signs and miracles. When imprisoned by Herod Agrip- 
pa (Sect. XIX.) he was set at liberty by an angel, and sent 
forth to preach the gospel out of Judea. (Sect. XIII.) . 
Under the persecution of Nero, Peter who is supposed to 
have preached the gospel in Pontus, Oalatia &c. came to 
Rome A. D. 63, where he was put to death by being cru- 
cified with his head downward. (Sect. XXXI.) 

2. Andrew, the brother of Peter, was originally a. fisher- 
man, and the disciple of John. It is supposed that he 
prea^ched the Gospel in Scythia, aiid that there he was put 
to death on a cross of the figure of the letter X. 

3. James the Great, was the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
and by occupation a fisherman. He was present with his 
brother John and Peter at the transfiguration. After the 
crucifij^ion he preached the' gospel to the Jews, who were 
dispersed in the neighboring ^wns of Sytia. On his re- 
turn to Judea he was seized by Herod Agrippa and cruelly 
put to death with the sword A. D. 44. (Sec. XIX.) 

JVb/e. Similar questions maybe asked respecting' other distinguish* 
ed characters^ in this, and the following periods; and questions may 
he extended^ should the teacher deem it expedient, to the observa^ 
tions, which are made in smaller type, about the respective individ* 
uals. 
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4. Joibt, was thebrotiuer of Jasies aiidpanaicd the same . 
profeasioo. From his leapeti ami aitefition to Jesus, h« 
seems to have been his favorite disciple. He preached 
the gospel in Asia, and penetrated as far as Parthia. At 
length hh fixed his' residence at Ephesas. During the per- 
secution of Domitiau (Period III. Sect. III.) he was-drag- 
ged to Rome and thrown into a oaidron of boiling oil» from 
which he received no injury. He was afterwards banish- 
ed to Patmos, where he saw. visions, and wrote his Apoca- 
lypse. In the reign of Nerva, he returned to Ephesus where 
he wrote his gospel A. D. 97 or 98 to refute theerrors of Ce- 
rinthus and Ebion, who maintained that our Saviour was a 
mere man. He wrote besides, three Epistles. He died at 
Ephesus in the reign of Trajan, about A. D. 100, having 
attained to the great age of nearly one hundred years. 

5. PhiKp, a native of B^thsaida on the borders of the 
lake Grennesaretb, was the first whom Jesus called to be- 
come his disciple. He was a fisherman, and was also a 
married man and had several daughters. He preached the 
gospel in Phfygia, and died there a^ Hierapolis ; though 
some suppose that he suffered martyrdom. 

6. Barthehmew, it is related, preached the gospeHn the 
Indies, in Ethiopia and Lycaonia. It is said that he was 
flayed alive in Armenia ; but the assertion is not well an- 
thentiealed. 

7. Matthew f was the son of Alphens, a tax gatherer. He 
wrote his gospel about the year 37'or 38, and some imagine 
it was originidly written in Hebrew, or Syriac, and afler- 
wards* translated into Greek. He preached the gospel in 
Persia, and in Parthia, and is there supposed to have safier- 
ed marttytlom. 

8. ^homa9, was a Galilean. Afler the ascension, he 
went to Parthia to preach the Gospel, and penetrated into 
the Eastern countries as far as India, where it is said he 
also suffered martrydom. 

9: James ike Less, was the brother of l^mon and Jude, 
. and on account of the mat virtues of his character, re- 
ceived the surname of JUst, He was first appointed the 
bishop of Jerusalem, and for his firmness, he was called by 
Paul one of the pillars of the Church. He was put to death 
by a blow of a fuller's club, under Ano^aa the high 
priest, A^ D. 62. His epistles to the dispersed Hebrew cen** 
veru are preserved among the can^ieal books of the New 
Testament. / 
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J iO. Simon, according to aome^ preached the gospel in 
fjgjrptrLybia^vaad MauriUinia,, and at last soffiired martyr- 
dom in Persia. 

11. Jude, who was the author of an Epistle, is sometimes 
called Thaddem, Lebbeas, or the zealous. He is said to 
have preached the gospel in Lybia, Mesopotamia^ Syria, 
Ildumea, and. Arabia, and safiered martyrdom at Berytas, 
about A. D. 80. 

12. St^hen. See Sect. X. 

. 13. Paul See Sect. XII. and onwards. 

14. Luke was a physician of Antioch, and was converted 
by Paul, of whom he afterwards became the faithful asso- 
ciate. Besides his gospel, which be composed in very 
pure language, he wrote the Acts of the Apostles. He 
lived, according to Jerome, to his €3d year. 

15. Mark was the disciple of Peter, by whose directions 
he is supposed to have written his gospel, for the use of the 
Roman Christians, A. D. 72. Some imagine that he is 
the person to whose mother's house Peter, when released 
from prison by an angel, went The foundation of the 
Church of Alexandria is attributed to him. 

16. Philip, Of this evangelisti little more is recorded, 
than what has been related above. 

17. Barnabas was- a Levite, bom at Cyprus. On his 
conversion, lys sold his estate, and delivered his money to 
the apostles, and was afterwards sent to Antioch to confirm 
the disciples. He preached the gospel in company with 
Paul, and afterwards passed with Mark into Cyprus, where 
he was stoned to death by the Jews. 

18. Timothy, who waa the disciple of Paul, was a native 
of Lystra, in Laconia, and the son of a pagan, by a Jewish 
woman. He afterwards laboured with Paul in the propv 
gation of the Christian faith, and was made by him first 
bishop of Epfaesus. It is supposed that he was stoned to 
death, A. D. 97, for opposing the celebration of an impious 
festival in honour of Diana. 




TORTURES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. 



PERIOD III. 

THE PERIOD OF PERSECUTION EXTENDS FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM, A. D. 70, TO THE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE, A. D. 306. 

Sec. 1. The accession of Vespasian to the 
imperial dignity, A. D. 70, was an event singu- 
larly auspicious to the Roman empire, as it was 
connected with the restoration of peace and 
tranquillity to its distracted millions ; and equal- 
ly joyful to the church, as during his reign she 
enjoyed a respite from the calamities of perse-n 
cution. 

Sec. 2. The event which most signalized the 
reign of Vespasian, was the utter destruction 
of the city of Jerusalem, by his son Titus, A. 

What is the extent of the period of persecution ? 

Sec. 1. When did Vespasian come io the throne ? 
In what respects was his accession auspicious to the ~ 
Roman Empire, and to the Church ? 

Sec. 2. W hat event most signalized the reign of Ves- 
pasian ? Under what general was Jerusalem destroy- 



D. 70, according to the predictioas of ChrisI; 
(Matt. 23.) in consequence of which, the Jew- 
ish church and state were dissolved. Before 
this event, it is worthy of special notice, the 
followers of Christ had left the cityv havinjg 
been previously warned of its approach, nor is 
it recorded, that a single Christian suffered dur- 
ing this revolution. i 

As the destruction of Jerusalem contributed in various 
ways to the success of the gospel, we shall here give a 
brief account of ^he causes which preceded, and pf the 
circfumstances which attended, this revolution, the moat 
awful in all the religious dispensations of God. 

From the time of Herod Agrippa, whose death has al- 
ready been noticed, (Period U. Sect. SIX.) Judea had 
been the theatre of many cruelties, rapines, and oppres- 
sions, arising from contentions between the Jewish priest^ 
the robberies of numerous bands of banditti, which infest- 
ed the country ; but more than all, from the rapacious and 
flagitious conduct of the Roman governors. 

The last of these governors, was Geseius Floras, whom 
Josephus represents as a monster in wickedness and cruel- 
ty, and whom the Jews regarded rather as a bloody execu- 
tioner, sent to torture, than as a magistrate to govern 
them. 

During the government of Felix, his predecessor, a dis- 
pute arising between the Jews and Syrians, about the city 
of Cssarea, their respective claims were referred to the 
Emperor Nero, at Rome. The decision being in favour of 
the Syriant, the Jews immediately took armt to avenge their 
cause. Florus, regarding the growing insurrection with in* 
human pleasure, took only inefficient measures to quell it. 

In this state of things, Nero gave orders, to Vespasian to 
march into Judea with a powerful army. Accordingly^ 

cd ? In what year ? What was the effect of this event 
upon the Jewish state and nation 7 Where were the 
followers of Christy at the tiii^ of this destructioq I 

VnaHX had been the state of Judea, from the death of Herod Agrip- 
j}a ? What was the conduct of the Rom)^l governors.' Who was the 
last of these governors? What was his character ? What was the 
catse of the invasion of Jadea ? Who had charge of the war? Whom 
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, acctiopaQied by fajs am Tites^ at tlie b^ad t>f 60,000 
veil dtsetplioed ^oops, he passed into Galilee, the con- 
quest erf* which coiimtry was not loog after achieved. 

While Vespasian was thus spreading the victories of the 
BrOnian arms, and was preparing more eflbclually to ewpb' 
the still unhrokenspirit^of the lews, intelligence arrived 
successively of the deaths of Nero, Galha, Otho, and Vi- 
iellius, and of bis own election to the throne. Departing, 
therefore, for Rome, he^eft the best of hrs troops with his 
son, ordering him to be^ge Jerusalem, and utterly to^ de- 
stroy ft. ' 

Titus lost no time in canying into effect his father's in- 
junctions; and accordingly, putting his army in motion, ^ 
he advanced upon the city. Jerusalem was strongly forti-' 
fied, both by nature and art. Three walls surrounded it, 
which were considered impregnable ; besides which, it had 
numerous towers surmounting these walls, loily, firm, and 
strong. The circumference of the city was nearly fout 
English miles. 

Desirous of saving the city, Titus re^yeatedly sent offers 
of peace to the inhabitants ; bat they wertif indignantly re* 
jected. At length, finding all efforts at treaty ineffectual, 
lie entered upon the siege, determined not to leave it, till 
he had razed the city to its foundation. 

The internal state of the city soon became horrible. 
The inhabitants being divided in their counsels, fought 
. with one another, and the streets were often deluged with 
blood, i^hed by the hands of kindred. In the mean time^ 
famine spread its horrors abroad; and pestilence its ra- 
vage9. Thousands died daily, and were carried out of the 
gates, to be buried at the public expense ; until, being un» 
a^e to hurry- to the grave the wretched victims, so fast as 
they fell, they filled whole hoi»es with- them, -and shut 
them up. ■ « 

During the prevalence of the famine, the house of a 
•certain lady^ by the name of Miriam, was repeatedly plun- 
dered of such provisions as she had been able, to procure. 
So extreme did her. suffering become, that she entreated^ 
and sometimes attempted -to provoke such as plntidereo 
her, to put an end to her' miserable existence.' At length, 

^id Veipasiaii leave to prosecute the war, when he was elected en^• 

' peror? How was Jerusalem fortified? What measures did Titus 

take to save the city f What was the internal state of the Qity ? Re> 
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f>antic trith fary and despair, she snatched her ihAint from - 
her bosom, cut its throat, ^nd boiled it'; and baring sa- • 
tiated her present huhger, concealed t^e rest. .The smell ' 
of it soon drew the voracious humati tiget-s to her house ; 
they threatened her with the most excrUciatiftg tortures, if 
she did not discover her provisions to them. ' Thu^ being 
compelled, she set before them the relics of hef mangled 
babe. At the' sight of this horrid spectacle, inhuman as 
they were, they stood aghast, p^feed with horror, and at 
length rushed precipitately from H house. 
- When the report of this spread Uiroufb the city, tKe libr- 
ror and consternation were as universal, as they were in- 
expressible. The people now, for the first time, be^an to ' 
think themselves forsaken of God. In th)e mind of Titus, 
the recital awakened the deepest horror and indignation. 
** Soon," said he, ** shall the sun never more dart his beams 
on a city, where mothers feed on the flesh of their qj|iildren ; 
and where fathers no less guilty than themselves, choose 
to drive them to such extremities, rather than lay down 
their arms." 

Under this determination, the Roman general now push- 
ed the siege with still greater vigour,^iming particularly 
in the first place to obtain possession of the temple. The^ 
preservation of this noble edifice was strongly desired by 
v^him ; but one of the Roman soldiers being .exasperated by 
the Jews, or as Joeephus thinks, pushed on by the hand of 
Providence, seized a blazing fire-brand, and getting on his 
comrade's shoulders, threw it through a window into one 
of the apartments that surrounded the sanctuary, and in- 
stantly set the whole north side in a flame, up to the third 
story, 

Titus, who was asleep in his pavilion, awaked by the^ 
noise, immediately gave order to extinguish the fire. But 
the exasperated soldiery, obstinately bent on destroying 
the city^ and all it contained, either did not hear or did not 
regard him. The flames continued to spread, tmtif ^bis- 
consecrated edifice, the glory of th^ natibn-^the admira- 
tion of the priest and prophet pf God, became one mingled 
heap of ruins. To this a horrid masda^re succeeded, iti 
which thousands perished, some by thie flames, others by 

Ute the stozy of Miriam. What determination did Titus fonn, wImh 
he heard this story ? By what means was the traciple set on &o ? Wa^ 
thitf pleasins: to Titas ? ' What followed the burning of Vbl9 tem^^lef ' 

6* 
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Mtiffg fVoitf the batUements ; and a greater number still, 
by the enemy's sword, which spared neither age, nor sex, 
nor rank. Ne&t to the temple, were consumed the treasa- 
ry houses of the palace, though they were full of the rich- 
est furniture, vestments, plate, and other Valuable articles. 
At length, the city was abandoned to the fury of the sol- 
diers, ^ who spread rapine, and murder, and fire through 
e?^ry sjtreet. The number who perished during the siege,^ 
has been estimated as IttHe short of a millioii and a half. 




DESTRUCTION OF JERVSAXEM. 

The conquest of the city being achieved, Titus proceed- 
ed to demolish its noble structures, its fortifications, its 
palaces, its towers and walls. So literally and fully were 
the predictions of the Saviour accomplished, respecting its 
destruction, that scarcely any thing remained, which could, 
serve as an index that the ground had ever been inhabited. 

Thus^ after a siege of six months, was swept from the 
earth a city which God had honoured more than any other ; 
a temple, in which his glory had been seen, and his praises 
sung by priest and prophet, for a succession of ages ;^-an 
altar was gone, which had smoked with the blood of many 

What number is suppoted to have peri8he4 during the siege ? What 
I did Titus adopt, after the taking of the cityP What has 



been the state of the Jews since that time f 
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a victim ; a dispensatioa watf ended^ wbtoh had existed for 
ages ; a nation, as a nation, was blotted from being, whicii 
bad outlived some of tbe proudest monuments of antiquity. 
Siich were tbe consequences to the Jewish nation of re- 
jecting and crucifying the Son of God. From the day in 
which the Roman general led bis triampbant legions from 
the spot, the Jews have been '' without a king, without a 
prince, and without a sacrifice ; without an altar, without 
an ephod, and without divine j^ifestations." Dispersed 
through the world — despised aShated by alI,-«-persecuted 
and yet upheld, — ^lost, as it we^ among the nations of tbe 
earth, and yet distinct, — they live — they live as the monu- 
ments of the truth of Christianity — and convey to the 
world the solemn lesson, that 00 nation can reject the Son 
of God, with impunity. 

Sec. 3. On the death of Vespasian, his son 
Titus was declared emperor, during whose short 
reign of two years and nearly eleven months, 
the churches enjoyed a state of outward peace, 
and the gOspel was every where c,rowned with 
success. 

• The death of Titus was an occasion of inexpressible 
grief to his subjects, and cause of deep regret to the 
friends of true piety ; for although he did not espouse 
Christianity, be neilher persecuted it himself, nor suffered 
others to persecute it. It was an exclamation of this 
prince, worthy even of a Christian, upon recollecting, one 
evening, that he had done no beneficent act during the 
day, " My friends I I have lost a day." ' ^ 

Sec. 4. To Titus succeeded Domitian, A. 
D. 81, having opened his way to the throne, 
as was suspected, by poisoning his brother. In 
his temper and. disposition, he inherited all the. 
savage cruelty of the monster Nero. Yet he 

SeCs 3. Who succeeded Vespasian 1 How long did 
Titus reign i What was the state of the Church during 
\A8 reign ? 

Why W9B the death of Titos greatly lamented .' What memorable 
saying is recorded of hun f 

JScc. 4. Who succeeded Titus ? In what year ? By 
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spared the Christians in a considerable degree, 
until about the beginnitig of the year 95, when 
he commenced ih^ second general persecution ; 
in which several were put to death, ^nd others 
were bjmished, both in Rome and the provin- 
ces. 

Among those . put to ^ath by DomitiaD, was Flavius 
Clemens, his cousin ; a^Laraong the banished were the 
wife and niece of the lat^ both named Flavia Domatilla. 
The crime alleged against the Ciiristians at this period, 
and which drew down upon them the cruel hand of perse- 
cution, was that o^ atheism; by which is to be understood, 
that they refused to offer incense on the altars of the hea- 
then deities. 

^During this persecution,. the apostle John was banished 
by order of the emperor to Patmos, a solitary island in the 
Archipelago. Before his banishment, TertuUian tells us, 
that he was cast into a caldron of boiling oil, from which 
he came out uninjured. The miracle, however, softened 
not the 'obdurate heart of Doniitian, who would probably 
ascribe the safety of the apostle to magic. In Patmos, 
John wrote the Book of Revelation. After Domitian's 
death he returned, and governed the Asiatic Churches. 

, Several interesting stories are told of this beloved disci- 
ple, which have, however, been doubted by some etclesi- 
aslical historians. After his return from banishment, it 
was his practice to visit the neighbouring Churches, partly 
to ordain pastors, and partly to regulate congregations. At 
one place in his* tour, observing a youth of a remarkably 
interesting countenance, he warmly recommended him to 
the care of a particular pastor. The youth was baptized, 
and for a time lived as a Christian. At length, however, 
being corrupted by company, he became idle and intempe- 

what means did he obtain the throne ? Who was he 
very mueh like ? In what year conam^nced the second 
general persecution ? What is said of this persecution ? 
What relatiDn df the emperor's tras put to death f What relations 
were banished ^ What was the crime alleged against the Christians P 
To what island was the Apostle John banished? Where is this island 
situated? What befel Jolin before this ? In Patmos, whajt did JohA 
write ? Afler his return from banishment, how did John employ him- 
self? Relate the story of the young man, in whom the Apostle was * 
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rate, wd fledio mtaidof robbers, of wkich be became the 
ctfiuun. 

Some titfie after^ lobnl^ook occasion to inqoire conceni- 
iQg tbe yoong ma, «ii4 finding to Ins inexpfessible grief, 
that be laved with hisissoeioies npm a mowitaiiiy here- 
paired tofbefilacey and exposed himself to be taken by 
tbe robbers. . , ' 

When seised, the apostle said, '< Bring me to your capr 
tain." The young robber, beholding him coming, and 
being struck with shame, inrni^diately fled. Upon this, 
the holy mui pursued him, crying, " My son, why fiiest 
thott from thy father,: ufnaimed and old? Fear not; as 
yet there remaineth hope of salvation. Believe me, Christ 
hath sent me." Hearing this, the young man stood still, 
trembled, and wept bitterly. , At the earnest entreaty of 
John, he returned to the society df his Christian friends, 
nor would the aposde leave him, till he judged him fully 
restored by divine grace. " 

It may be added, concerning this apostle, that ^fter his 
return from Patmos, be lived three or four years, having 
outlived all the other disciples, and been preserved to the 
age of almost an hundred years. 

Sec, 5. The second general persecution ended 
with the death of Domitian, who was assasBi-- 
Hated, A* D. 96, at the instigation of his wife, 
whom the tyrant was designing to destroy. The 
Senate elected an old inan by the name of Ner- 
va as his successor, who being of a gentle and 
humane disposition, put an end, for the present, 
to the calamities of the Church. 

Nerva pardoned such as had been imprisoned for trea- 
son ; recalled the Christian exiles, and others who had 
Deen banished ; restored to them their sequestered estates, 
and granted a full toleration to the Church. According to 

so deeply interested ? How long ailer his return from Patmos, did 
John hve ? What was his age, when he died ? 

Sec. 5. When did the third general perseQUfion end f 
Who succeeded Dofnitian ? Bow did the latter c6me 
to his death ? Wlrnt wai* the character of Nerva ? 

What measutes did Nerva take in Respect to the Christians : 
What is the testimony of Dio Cassius? 
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Dio Gassitts, he forbade the fwrsecudoo of any pej3«0D\ 
either for Judaism or for impiety ; , by which is to be under- 
stood Christianity ; for so the heathen regarded the latter, on 
account of its being hostile to their worship ; and because 
the Christians, having neither altars nor sacrifices, were 
generally considered by them to be also without religion. 

Sec. 6. After a short and brilliant reign of 
16 months, Nerva died, A. D. 98 ; and was suc- 
ceeded by Trajan, during' whose reign the 
boundaries of the Roman empire were greatly 
> enlarged, and Ikerature and the arts were mag*- 
nificentlypatronized. In respect to Christian- 
ity, however, Trajan greatly sullied the glory 
of his reign, for soon after his accession,^ the 
third general persecuiion began, and continued 
19 years, till he was succeeded by Adrian. 

On ascending the throne, Trajan conferred the govern- 
inent of the province of Bithynia upon the celebrated Pliny. 
In this province, the efdicts which had beteri issued by for^ 
mer emperors seem still to have been in force, and accord- 
ingly Christians were oflen brought before the proconsul. 
Hesitating to carry these edicts into execution^ on account 
of their great severity, Pliny addressed the following letter 
to Trajan on the subject. The letter seems to have been 
written In the year 106, or 107. 

•* C. Puny, to the Emperor Trajan, wishes health. 
Sire ! It is <iustomary with me to consult you upon 
every doubtful occasion ; for where my own judgment hesi- 
tates, who is more competent to direct me than yourself, or 
to instruct me where uninformed ? I never had occasion to 
be present at any examination of the Christians before I 
came into this province ; I am therefore ignorant to what 
extent it is usual to inflict punishment, or urge prosecution. 

Sec. 6. How long did Nerva reign ? What was the 
character of his reign ? Who succeeded him ? What 
was his reign distinguished for ? When did the fourth 
general persecution commence ? Kow long did it last ? 

Who now had the government of the V^^vinoe of Bithynia ? 
Whj did Pliny hesitate to put in force the perteeuting edicts of the 
emperor? What did he do in these cireumstances ? When was. 
thiir letter written f What is said of the moral character of Pllny ? 
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I ha?e also hesitated wbetlier Iheie ahoiiM aoi be sonie 
distinction made between the yonng and the M, the tender 
and the robust ; whether pardon should not be offered to 
penitence, or whether the goilt of an ayowod prolession of 
Ohristianitjr can be expiated by the most, unequivocal re* 
traction — whether the professi^ itself is to be regarded as 
a crime, hpwever innocent in other respects the professor 
may be ; or whether the crimes attached to nam^, must be 
proved before they are made liable to punishment. 

In the mean time, the method I have hitherto observed 
with the Christians, who have been accused as such, has 
been as follows. I interrogated them-^Are you Christians 1 
If they avowed it, I put the same question a second, and a 
third time, threatening them with the punishment decreed 
by the law : if they still persisted, I ordered them to be im- 
mediately executed; for of this Ihadnodoubiy whatever was 
the nature of their reUgian, that such perverseness and in" 
Jlexibk obstinacy certainly deserved punishment. Some that 
were infected with this madness, on account of their privi- 
leges as Roman citizens, I reserred to be sent to Rome, to 
be referred to vour tribunal. 

In the discussion of this matter, accusations multiplying, 
a diversity of cases occurred. A schedule of names was 
sent me by an unknown accuser, but when I cited the per- 
sons before me, many denied the fact that they were or ev- 
er had^en Christians ; and they repeated aAer me an invo- 
cation of the gods, and of your image, which for this pur- 
pose I bad Ordered to be brought with the statues of the 
other deities. They performed sacred rites with wine and 
frankincense, and execrated Christ, none of which things, 
I am assured, a real Christian can ever be compelled to do. 
These, therefore, I thought proper to discharge. 

Others, named by an informer, at first acknowledged 
themselves Christians, and then denied it, declaring that 
though they had been Christians, they had renounced thdr 
profession, some three years ago, others still longer, and 
some even twenty years ago. All these worshipped your 
image and the statoes of the gods, and at the same time ex- 
ecrated Christ 

" And this was the account which they gave roe of the 
nature of the religion, they once had professed, whether it 
deserve the name of crime or error ; namely, that they 

What is «aid of Trajan ? Why then, if eudi were their characters 
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were accustomed on a slated day taeeaettble before sun- 
rise, and to. join together in mogiog tiymns to Christ, as to 
a deity ; bindang themselves as wiSi a solemn oath not to 
commit any kind of wickedness; to be guilty oeitber of 
theft, robbery, nor adultery; never to break a promise, or 
to keep back a deposile when called upon. 

" Their worship being concluded, it was their castom to ''. 
separate, and meet together again.for a repast, promiscuous 
indeed, and without any distinction of rank or sex, but per- 
fectly harmless; and even from this they desisted, since 
the publication of my edict, in which agreeably to your or- 
der*, I forbade any societies of 4hat sort. 

" For further information, I thought it necessary, in or- 
der to come at the truth, to put to the torture two females 
who were called deaconesses. But I could extort from them 
nothing except the acknowledgment of ah excessive and 
depraved superstition ; and, therefore, desisting from fur- 
ther investigation, I determined, tp consult you, for the 
number of culprits is so great as to call for the most serious 
deliberation. Informations are pouring in against multi- 
tudes of every ag6, of all orders, and of both sexes; and 
more will be impeached; for the contagion of this supersti- 
tion hath spread not only through cities, but villages also, 
and even reached the farm houses. 

I am of opinion, nevertheless, that it may be checked, 
and the success of niy endeavours hitherto forbids dApond- 
ency; for the temples, once almost desolate, begin to be 
again frequented^^the sacred solemnities wMoh bad for 
some time been intermitted, are now attended afresh ; and 
the sacrificial victims, which once could scarcely find a pur- 
chaser, now obtain a brisk sale. Whence I infer, that ma- 
ny might be reclaimed, were the hope of pardon^ on their 
repentance, absolutely confirmed." 

To this letter Trajan sent the folUmng reply. — 
"My dear Pliny, 

" You have done perfectly right, in managing as you 
have^the matters which relate .to the impeaehmentof the 
Christians. No one general role can be laid down whicJi 
will apply to all cases. These people are not to be* bunted 
up by informers; bat if accused and convicted, let them be 
executed; yet with this restriction, tbat if any renounce 
the profession of Christianity, and give proof of it l^ oflhr- 
ing supplication to our gods, however suspiciotts their pa^ 
conduct may have been, they shall be pardone<f on their re- 
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pentance. Bat anwiymous aeessatipiui should never be at-, 
tended to, since it wdoid be establishiog a precedent of the 
worst kind, and altogether inconsistent with the maxims of 
my goTemmmt." 

The moral character of Pliny is one of the most aimiable 
in all Pagan antiquity, and Trajan himself has been highly 
commended for his affability, his simplicity of manners, 
and his clemency. How then can it be accounted for, that 
these men, and others of a similar amiable character, 
should have been so disgusted with Christianity, and have 
persecuted it with rancour, when it appeared in its greatest 
beauty .? 

The answer ghen by Bishop Warburton is 'this : that 
intercommunity of worship was* a fundamental doctrine of 
paganism. Had therefore the Christian^ consented to 
mingle with the pagans in their worship, they would never 
have been persecuted. But so far from this, Christianity 
exalted itself above Paganism, and would have no connex- 
ion with it. It claimed not only to- be the true, but the 
ohly true religion on the earth. This excited the jealousy 
and indignation of the advocates of paganism, and was the 
true cause why the advocates of Christianity were so often 
' and so grievously persecuted. 

That this was the cause, may be confirmed by the fact, 
that the Jews, who disclaimed all connexion with Pagan- 
ism, were persecuted in much the same manner. The* 
emperor Julian, who understood this matter the best of 
any, fairly owns that the Jews and Christians brought the 
execration of the world upon them, by their aversion to the • 
gods of Paganism, and their refusal of all communication 
with them. 

From the above letters of Pliny and Trajan, it is appa- 
rent, that at this early period Christianity had made great 
progress in the empire, for Pliny acknowledges that the 
pagan temples had become " almost desolate. ' It is also 
evident with what jealousy the profession was regarded, 
and to what dreadful persecution .the discifdes of Christ 
were then exposed. Christianity was a capital offence^ 
punishable with death. 

were they so disgusted with Christianity ? What says Bishop War- 
burton was the reason ? How does it appear that this was the 
cause ? What may be inferred from Pliny's letter, in respect to the 
progress of Christianity ? In respect to a profession of the gospel .^ 
» 7 
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Nor did the hCimiLtte Trajan, or tlie pbitosop/hio Pliny 
entertain a doubt of the propriety of the laws, or the wis- 
dom and jnfitioe of executing them in their fnllest extent. 
Pliny confesses that he had commanded sdch capital pvtth 
ishments totye kiftieted on' many, chargeable with no crime 
bat the profesMon of CMistianity ; and Trajan not only 
confirms the 'equity of the senterrce, but enjoiivs the con- 
tinuance of such executions, exc6f»ttng on those wha should 
again do homage to Pagan deities. 

These letters also give a pleasing view of the^oly and 
exemplary Uves of the ftrsj: ( hristians. For it appears by 
tfie confession of apostates themselves, that no man could 
continue a member of their eommunion, whose deportment 
in the World did hot correspond with his holy profession. 
Even delicate women were put to the torture, to compel 
them to accuse their brethren ; but not a word, nor a 
charge could be extorted from them, capable of bearing 
th^ semblance of crime, or deceit. 

Nor should we overlook the proof which these letters 
afford M^^pmemtlmess of the Christians of these days. 
According to Pitny's own representation, thfeir number 
was sor immense, that had Ihey considered it lawful, they 
might have defended themselves by the power ef the 
Sword. Persons of all ranks, of every age, «nd of each 
sex, had been converted to Christianity ; the body was so 
vast, as tx^ l^ave the pagan temples a desert, and .their 
priests solicary. But the (])!hristiaiys nevertheless meditated 
no hostility to the government, aDd made no disturbance. 
In every thing in which they coi^/ consistently, they 
avoided giving ^eiice. 

Of the individuals who suffered during this persecution, 
~ Simeon and Ignatius are the most conspicuous. Simeon 
was bishop of Jerusalem, and tho successor of James. Je- 
rusalem was indeed aomore, but the church < existed in 
some part of Judea. Some hereties^iecused htm^ before 
Atticus; the 'Roman governor. He was th^n ]f20 years 
old, 'and was^seouifftd i«Mtiy days. The ' persecutor -was 
aistoniahedat^iK httrdisess, borremaiiied stili namioved by 
pijty for his sufferings. At last he •ordered Mm ta<be eru- 

ctfled. 

- ■ • • 

In respect to the' lives of the Chiistiain ? In respect to their num- 
ber ^ thetr peateeableness? What distinguished individual suffered 
during tills peneeutioB f Give some aoconnt of the ihsrtyrdom of 
Simeon. Of Ignatius. 
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Igoalios waA bisbop^of Aatiecb, and in aU tbingtwas like 
to tbe Apostles. lo the year 107, Trajan beiag od his way 
to the Parthian war, came to Antiocfa. Ignatius, fearing 
for ' tlie^ Gbri8lian», -and bopinglo avert aoy storin ivhieh 
might be arising against them thera^ praseoted himsBlf to 
the mBxpesm oSmmg tosaffer io .their stead. 

Trajsik ^eoeiredj ibe apsetdifr man. with greatr baogbti- 
ness;. aad.beiii8«za8peraS^.atihiefr««kiiess aadJndepen- 
deaee wbichr he manifested^ ordered bim^.tobe sent to 
Rome, iheie ta be. ibrewA to the wild besAts^ for the enter- 
tAtDfiieiit4>f the people, 

> From Aotioofa,. IgeatiiiSr wast hurried by. his goards to 
Seleeoia^. SatUag^tbenee^ Si{lier}0re.aivffttigiiei he arrived 
at Saiyrna; wber% while itheTsbip.waa detMAed». be waaai* 
lowed Jbe pleasure «f; visiting JBoly^sarp^iwha was the biah« 
op of the Christians there. They bad been .feUo^. diseifrfes 
of St Jobs. ThefOiisigied.emelieiis ef joy^aipMirgTief ejtpe- 
rienced.by these holy ineQ» .at tbie iiHer!i!iew,reaii<8carcdy, 
beconceivedi. ^Intelli^^eBee afr.bia..eoedfi»ttealie» spread 
through ithe Cbitfch» .and : deputiea, were sent Iron^ many 
pjftces tftcoiisole.hiio»aa4ttoreeeivesQBie fbeaeftt by bis 
8piritaal7eoBioittDicatieQs».! Tii variona Ghwebes be ad- 
dressed sevwpiepistlee; foortof .wbicb were iwritteo at this 
time .from Smyna. 

Al leagth, fibehoar of fiaal^separation eaeie^ and Ignati- 
us w^ buvnied. fron^tfae sighti and. eolisQiaticwa of his 
friends. Having arrived : at > Romoi be, was i not long after 
led to the amphUheatre, and thrown ^ the wild, beasts. 
Here he .bad his wish^ Tbe>bea8ts were, his grave. A few 
bonea rooly / virere kA ;» which the « deaoonsv bis . attendaiUsr. 
gathered, carefully ^pre«eiiiedrai»dater wards: h«ried at An- 
tioch. 

Sec. 7. Trajan died in the year 117, and was 
succeeded by Adrian; during whose reign of 
21 yearB, the condition of the Church was less 
diBliessing thaa it had been during the. time of 
his predecessor. AdriiA issued no pertsecu* 
ting edicts, and by his instructions^to several of 

Sec. 7. When did Trajan, die I Who. suceeeded 
him f How Ions did Adrian reign ? What is said of 
the condition of die Church during his reign ? 
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the governoys of the provinces, he seems to 
have checked th^ persecution so much, that it 
was neither so general, nor so severe, as it had 
been under Trajan, 

During the reign of Adrian, the empire flourished in 
peace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts — reformed 
the laws— enforced military discipline-^and visited all the 
provinces in person. His vast and active genius, was equal- 
ly suited to the most enlarged views, and the minute de- 
tails of civil policy : but the ruling passions of his soul were 
curiosity and vanity. As these prevailed, and were attrac- 
ted by different objects, Adrian was by turns an excellent 
prince, a ridiculous 'sophist, and a jealous tyrant. After 
his death, the senaie doubted wl^ther they should pro- 
nounce him a godj or tyrant. 

In the sixth year of bis reign, Adrian came to Athens, 
where he was initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. At 
this time the perseeutprs were proceeding with sanguinary 
rigour; when duadratus, ^shop of Athens, presented to 
the emperor an apology for Christians. About the same 
time Aristides, a Christian writer at Athens^alsd presented 
an apology. These appeals, it is thought, had a favoura- 
ble effect upon Adrian's mind. Yet a letter from Serenus 
Granianus, proconsul of Asia, may be conceived to have 
moved him still more. He* wrote to the emperor, ** that it 
seemed to him unreasonable that the Christians should be 
put to death, merely )to gratify the clamors of the people ; 
without trial, and without any crime proved against them." 
To this, Adrian replied to Minutus Fundanus, wlio in the 
mean time had succeeded Gf aniutus^ as follows : , 

To Minutus FundanuIb. 
" I have receivc)d a letter written to me by the very illus- 
trious S^enus Granianus, whom you have succeeded. To 
me, then, the affair seems by no means fit to be slightly 
passed over, that men may not be disturbed without cause, 
and that sycophants may not be encouraged in their odi^ 
ous practices. If the people of the province will appear 

What wu the state of the Roman empire darinjgf his reign f What 
waa Adrian's character? In what year did Adrian go to Athens? 
What was the state of the Christians there, at that time ? Who pre- 
sented apologies to the emperor in their favour? What effect had 
these apologies? Whose letter probablv had^ still more effect? Tq' 
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publicly, and make open ctoges against the Christians, so 
^ to give them an opportunity of answering for themselves, 
let them proceed in that manner only, and not by rude de* 
mands and mere ciamorsi. For it is much more proper^ if 
any person will-accuse them, that you should take cogai- 
zanoe of these matters. If, therefore, any accuse, and 
shew that they actually break the laws, do you determine 
according to the nature of the crime. But, by Hercules, if 
the charge be a mere calumny, do you estimate the enor- 
mity of such a calumny, and punish as it deserves." 

This order seems to have somewhat abated the fury of 
the persecution, though not wholly to have put an end to it. 

During the reign of Adrian, the Jews once more revolt- 
ed, and attempted to free themselves from the Roman yoke. 
Their leader was an infatuated roan by the name of Baro- 
chebas, who assumed the title of king of the Jews, and com- 
mitted many excesses. Against the Jews Adrian sent a 
powerful army, which destroyed upwards of 100 of their 
best towns, and dew nearly 600,000 men. The is^ue of 
this rebellion was the entire exclusion of the Jews from the 
territory^of Judea. - 

Sec. 8. The successor of Adrian was Anto- 
ninus Pius, a senator, who came to the throne 
A. D. 138. He was greatly distinguished for 
his love of peace, his justice, and clemency. 
Although -he does not appear ever to have seri- 
ously studied the gospel, yet he so far approv- 
ed of 'Christianity, as decidedly to discounte- 
nance the persecution of its professors. Ac- 
cordingly, during the three and twenty years 
of his reign, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that Christians were permitted to worship God 
in peace. 

tkU letter, how did Adrian reply f What is said of thfr Jews during 
the reign of Adrian ? What was the issue of this rebellion ? 

Sec. 8. Who was the sncccessor of Adrian ? When 
did he come to the throne ? How long did he reign ? 
What was the state of the Church generally during 
this time ? 

Were Christians, however, peraecuted in some places? What 
7» 
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In ionrn places, as hi 86^erai< of the pronaewi of Asia, 
notwithstanding the kind dispomtion <^ Antoninus towards 

^the ChristiaDs, they were cruelly persecuted, for a season. 

/ The crimes they wereaocosed of, w^re atheism, and im- 
piety. ' Earthquakes aho happened, and the pagans and 
being mnch terrified, ascribed them to the vengeance of 
Heaven agaiiisf the Ohristiaas. These charges were 
abundantly refuted by Justin Martyr, who presented his 
first apology to the emperor, A. D. 140. This had its de- 
sired ej9eci> for^the emperor iiddressed the following edict 
to the common council of Asia, which exhibits both his 
justice and clemency : 

THB EMPEROB TO VBE COMMON COUNCIL OP ASIA. 

'^ I am clearly of opinion, that the gods will take care to - 
discover sncli persons (las to whom you refer.) For it much 
more concerns them to punish those who refuse to worship 
them, than you, if they be able. But you harass and vex 
the Christians, and accuse them of atheism, and other 
crimes, which you can by no means prove. To them it 
appears an advantage to die for their religion, and ithey 
gain their point, while they throw away their lives, rather 
th|ui comply with your injunctions. As tO/the earthquakes, 
which have happened in times past, or more recently, is it 
not proper to remind you of your own despondency, when 
they happen ; and to desire yon to compare your spirit with 
theirs, and observe how serenely they confide in God ? In 
such seasons, you seem to be ignorant of the gods, and to 
neglcQt their worship^ , Tou live in the practical ignorance 
of the supreme God himself, and you harass and persecute 
to death those who do worship him. Concerning these 
same men, some others of the provincial governors wrote 
to our diviite father Adrian, to whom he returned for ans- 
wer, 'that they should not be molested, unless they ap- 
peared to attempt something against the Roman govern- 
ment.' Many, also, have made application to me, con- 
cerning these men, to whom I have returned an answer 
agreeable to the maxims of my father. But if any person 
will still persist in accusing the Christians, merely as such, 
let the accused be acquitted, though be appear to be a 
Christian, and let the accuser be punished.'' 

Set up at Ephesus in the Common Assembly of Asia. 

crimes were they accused of .^ What was sakl to happen on their ac^ 
oeunt ? . Who reAttedtfaitehai^ge? In what year <Md Justin present 
his first apology? What effect had it.' 
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LeUers of simitar import were also written to the Ltris- 
seaBs, the ThessaloBians, the Athenians, and all' the 
Greeks, and the hamase emperor took care that his edicts 
should be carried into effect. 

Sec. 9. Antoninus Pius adopted for his suc- 
cessor, his son in law, Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, who ascended the throne, A. D. 165. 
Like his predecessor, he is said to have been 
distinguished by his virtues; yet during the 19 
years of his reign, he was an implacable enemy 
to Christians. During his time, the fourth per- 
sedition took place; and in many parts of the 
empire, it was attended by circumstances of pe- 
culiar aggravation and severity. 

It has excited no little wonder among some, that a 
prince so considerate, 30 humane, and, in general, ^o well 
disposed as Marcos is allowed to have been, should have « 
been so unfriendly to Christians, and should have 
encouraged such barbarous treatment of their persons. 
It should be remembered, however, that he belonged to the 
Stoics, a sect, which, more than any other, was filled with 
a sense of pride and self importance. They considered 
the soul as divine and self-sufficient. Hence the pride of 
philosophy in this prince was wounded and exasperated by 
the doctrines of the gospel, which presented man in a fal- 
len state, and inculcated humility and dependence. Hence, 
he was prepared to encourage hostility to the professors of 
Christianity, and to look with pleasure upon every effort to 
exterminate them from the earth. 

On the accession of Marcus, Asia becaqae the theatre of 
the most bitter persecution. We have room, however, to 
notice the death of only a single individual — the venerable 
Polycarp. He had now been pastor of a church in Smyr- 

, < , : ,. , .. 

Sec. 9. Who succeeded Antoninus Pitis? When I 
For what is he said to have been distinguished ? How 
long did he reign ? Which of the ten persecutions took 
place during his reign ? What was the character of it ? 

How is it to be accounted for, if Marcus was so virtuous, that he 
should have been so- hostile to Cjiristiuns ? What was the character 
of the Stoics ? What country became the theatre of bitter persecu- 
tion, on the ^ccesien of Marcus? What apostolic man suffered f Give 
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na about 80 years, and was greatly respected and Moved, 
on account of his wisdoiti, piety, and influence. He was 
the companion of Ignatius, who had already received the 
crown of martyrdom, and with him had been the disciple 
of the apostle John. 

" The eminence of his character and station marked out 
Polycarp as th^ victim of persecution. Perceiving his 
danger, his friends persuaded him to retire for a season to 
a neighbouring village, to elude the fury of his enemies. 
The most diligent search was made for him ; but being un- 
able to discover the place of his concealment, the persecu- 
tors proceeded to torture some of his brethren, with a design 
of compelling them to disclose the place of his retreat. 
This was too much for the tender spirit of Polycarp to bear. 
Accordingly, he made a voluntary surrender of himself to 
his enemies; inviting them to refresh themselves at his ta- 
ble, and requesting only the privilege of an hour to pray, 
without molestation. This being granted, he continued his 
devotions to double the period, appearing to forget himself 
in the contemplation of the glory of God. 

Having finished his devotions, he was placed upon an 
ass, and conducted to the city. Being brought before the 
proconsul, efforts ^ere made to induce him to abjure his 
faith', and to swear by the fortune of CaBsar. This he pe- 
remptorily refused ; upon whiCh he was threatened with, 
being made the prey of wild- beasts. **Call for them," said 
Polycarp, " it does not well become us to turn from good 
to evil." " Seeing you make so light of wild beasts," re- 
joined the consul, ** I will tame you with the more terrible 
punishment of fire." " To this-, the aged disciple replied, 
'* you threaten me with a fire that is quickly extinguished, 
but you are ignorant of the eternal fireof God's judgement 
reserved for the wicked in the other world." 
. Polycarp remaining thus inflexible, the populace begged 
the proconsul to let out a lion against him. But the specta- 
cle of the wild beasts being finished, it was determined that 
he should be burnt alive. Accordingly, preparations were 
made, during which this holy man was occupied in prayer. 
As they were going to nat7 him to the stake^" Let me re- 
main as I am," said the martyr, ''for he who giveth me 
strength to^ sustain the fire, will enable me to remain un- 
moved." Putting his hands behind him, they bound him. 

some account of Polycarp, and of his death. Who presented an apol- * 
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He now prayed aloud, and wfien he had pronounced Amen, 
they kindled the ftre; but kfler a while^ fearing lest he 
should not certainly be dispatched, an dfficer standing by, 
plunged a sworfDJ into his body. His bones were afterwards 
gathered up by his friends and buried. 

In the same year that Polycarp was put to death, (A. D. 
166,) Justin Martyr drew up a second apology, which he 
addressed to the emperor Marcus, and to the senate of 
Rome. It seems, however, rather to have irijtated, than 
softened the temper of the times. Crescens, a philosopher^ 
a man of abandoned life, whom Justin had reproved, laid 
an information against him before the prefect of the city, 
and procured his imprisonment. 

Six others were imprisoned at the same time. These 
with Justin, bcfing brought before the prefect, were urged 
^ to renounce their profession, and sacrifice to the gods. But 
standing firm in their attai^hment to their religion, Rusti- 
<}us, the magistrate, sentenced them to be first scourged, 
and then beheaded; according to the laws. 

In this.4^cision, the disciples rejoiced, that they were 
counted worthy to suffer. Bemg led back to the prison 
they were whipped, and afterwards beheaded. Their 
bodies were taken by Christian friends, and interred. 

Thus fell Justin (surnamed Martyr, from the manner of 
his death) a man of distinguished powers, and the first roan 
of letters that had adorned the Church, since the Apostle 
Paul. He has, however, been censured for his^ attachment 
to philosophy, by which he seems to have been bewildered, 
and at times led astray. He was, however, sincerely at- 
tached to the religion of the gospel ; he loved the truth, 
,and though after he became converted, he persevered in the 
profession of philosophy and letters^ in which perhaps he 
gloried too much, he nevertheless advocated the principles 
of Christianity when assailed ; by these he lived, and by 
these he serenely died. « 

Towards the close of the reign of this emperor, A. 0. 
177, the flame of persecation reached a country which had 
hitherto furnished no materials for ecclesiastical history-^— 
viz. the kingdom of France, at that time called Qallia. 
The principal seat of the persecution appears to have been 

ogy to Marcos ? What effect had this apology ? What became of 
Justin? What was his character? What 9ther country did this per- 
secution reach ? Aboat what year ? What two cities suffered more 
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Vienne and Lyons, twa. <»Ai«8 lyJogoontigtiAiiB toeaofa oth- 
er in thai province. Viennd. waa^n ancient Roman, eoi- 
ony ; Ljona was more modero. Eiaeh h»& itft preskyier . 
Pothintas* stood related to the former:; Icenaiis to the 
latter. 

Bjr whom, or by what fneans the lightiof the .gospel was 
first conveyed to this country^ isaBcertftiDfr**foc.thefirstia- 
telligenoe that we have of the exisleaee of a. church in this 
provineevisjoonneeted with the dreadful persecution which 
came upon these two cities. The conjectare: of Miiner, 
however, appears reasonable^ " Whoever/' says this his- 
torian, 'Vcasts his eye upon the map, aadjeeatbe situation 
of Lyons; at present, the largest andnnost pit^uioos city in; 
the kingdom, except Paris, may observe howi favourable 
the confluence of tbe/Khtne and the Soane, where it 
stands, is for the purpose of commerce* The navigation 
of the Mediterranean- inr all prol^biiity was oonduoted by 
the merchants. of Lyonsand Smyinaj and hence tlie.easy 
introduction of the gospel from the latter place, and from 
other Asiatic churches, is apparent." 

Of the a|iove peraecutioo, an account was sent by Ire- 
naus, who seems to have outlived the violent 8torm,..in an 
epistle to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia, £rom wbrch our 
information is derived. 

The i^rsecution commenced by the furious attaiCk of the 
populace. Christiana did not dare to; appear in any public 
places, such as the markets^ the baths, noi scarcely in the 
streets, much, less could they assemble^ for worship, without, 
the greatest danger. They were .not safe in their own 
houses. They were- plundered^' dragged on tho ground, 
stoned, heatra^ and accnsed]to>tfae'magistrate8of the most 
abominable crimes. All the tender ties of relationship 
were dissolved ; the fitther delivered mp the son to death, 
and the soothe father. 

In order to make them^recant, and abandon Ibeir profes- 
sion, the most cruel tortures were inflicted. The inhuman 
ruler ^eomnMUBMied them to be scourged with whips, to be 
scorched, by apfrfjring heated braxen plates to the most 
tender :parts of the b^y . To. prepare them - for : a . renewal 
of such barbarous treatmenli tfaey> wove remanded to prison, 
and again brought forilr, someto atepetitien of simttar 

paitioularly ? By what mtans was the gosptl first, carried thither ^ 
Who: has given aa accotmt of/ this persecution f Ho^ did it com> 
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era«Uies; others to die under the hands of their perseca* 
tors. Various were the ways in which the martyrs were 
pat to death ; some were thrown to the beasts, others roast- 
ed in an iron chair, and many were beheaded. 

On the last day of exposing the Christians to wild beasts, 
Blandina, a female, who had before been exposed, but 
whom the wild beasts woulci not touch, was again ptodu-, 
ced. With her was associated a magnanimous youth by 
the name of Ppnticus, only fifteen years of age. This 
youth, being.required to acknowledge the heathen deities, 
and refusing to do so, the multitude had no compassion for 
either of them, but subjected them to the whole round of 
tortures, till Ponticus expired, and Blandina having been 
scourged, and placed in the hot iron chair, was put into ^ • 
net, and exposed to a bull ; and after being tossed for 
some time by the furious animal, she was at length de- 
spatched with a sword. The spectators acknowledged 
that they had never known any female bear the torture with> 
such fortitude. 

Sec. 10. Marcus Aurelius was succeeded by 
his son CommoduS) A* D. 180; during whose 
reign of nearly 13 years, the Church through- 
out the world enjoyed ^ large portion of exter- 
nal peace, and greatly uicr^aaed in numbers. 

Commqdns himself was one of the most unworthy of mor- 
tals, and attained, as Gibbon observes, "the summit of vice 
and infamy." Historians attribute the toleration whioh he 
granted to Christians, to the influence which Marcia, a wo- 
man of low rank, but his favourite concubine, ^ad obtained 
over him. On some account, not now understood, she had 
a predilection for the Christian religioD, and sucicessfully 
employed her interest with Commodus in its favour. In- 
compatible as her character appears to have been with any 
experimental acquaintance with piety, God made use of her 
as a means of stemming the torrent of persecution. The 

menee f What waa the character of the persecution here ? Relate the 
story of Blandina, and PonticaB. 

Sec. 10. «Who«iieceeded Miurcus Aurelius 1 In what 
year? How knig did he reign } What was the state of 
the Church during this time ? ^ 

What was the charaeter of Commodas ? l%rough whose influ> 
ence was he faTOurable to ChriiAians ? 
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gospel flourished abundantly, and many of the nobility of 
Rome^ with their families, embraced it. 

Sec. 11. In the year 192, Commodus being 
put to death by his domestics, Pertinsix, former- 
ly a senator, and of consular rank, was elected 
to fill his place. . Although an amiable prince, 
he reigned but 86 days ; being slain, during a 
rebellion of the army, by the Prsetorian guards. 

Sec. 12J On the death of Pertinax, the sove- 
reign ppWer devolved on Septimus Severus, 
A. D. 193 ; who, during the first years of his 
reign, permitted the Christians to enjoy the 
peace which had been granted by Commodus 
and Pertinax ; but in the 10th year of his reign, 
A. D. 202, he conunenced the Ji/tk persecution^ 
which for eight years, spread a deep gloom 
over the Church. 

Severus, before his elevation to the throne, had been gov- 
ernor of the province of France, and had largely participa- 
ted in the persecutions of the Church of Lyons and Vienne, 
A little previously to exhibiting his hostility to the Chris- 
tians in the fifth' persecution, he had returned victorious; 
from a war in the east, and the pride of prosperity induced 
him to forbid the propagation of the gospel. 

In the African proyidces, the persecution was carried on 
with great fury. This whole region abounded with Chris- 
tians, though of the manner in whiph the gospel was intro- 
duced, and of tl^e proceedings of the first teachers, we have 
no account. A numerous Church existed at Carthage, of 
which the famous Tertulliati was pastor. ^ 

The persecution (jf the Church at this time, led Tertul- 

Sec. 11. "Whosucceeded Commodus ? In what year ? 
What was the character of Pertinax ? How long did he 
reign? ^ 

Sec. 12, Who succeeded Pertinax ? In what year ? 
In what year did the fifth persecution commence ? 
How long did it last ? 

In what provinces was this persecution carried on with great fury ? 
Who was pastor of the Church at Carthage ? What did TertuUian 
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lian to write his grand apology f(» Cbristianity ; in wbieh, 
he gives a pleasing view of the spirit and behaviour of 
Christians in his day ; and of their adherence to the faith, 
order, and discipline, of still more primitive times. 
^ Tl^ persecution under Severuswas not confined to Afri- 
ca, but extended intp Asia, and the province of Gaul. Ly- 
ons again became the seat of the most dreadful ravages. 
Irensus, the pastor of the Church in that city, had survived 
the former sanguinary conflict ; but in this he obtained the 
crown of martrydom. 

' At this trying season, some of the Churches purchased a 
casual and uncertain peace^ by paying money to the magis- 
trates and their informers. The morality of such a meas- 
ure may perhaps be questioned by the nice casuist ; but 
their property was their own, and of little importance, in 
comparison with only a partml enjoyment of the privileges 
of the gospel. "^ ' 

Sec. 13. After a i*eign of 18 years, Severus 
died, and was succeeded by Caracalla, A. D. 
211 ; who, though in other respects a monster 
of wickedness, neither oppressed the Chris- 
tians himself, nor permitted others to treat them 
with cruelty, or inju^itice. 

Sec. 14. vCaracalla enjoyed the imperial dig- 
nity but six years, being assassinated by Ma- 
crinus, who was elected by the army to suc- 
ceed him, A. D. 217. Jhe latter, however, 
enjoyed his elevation but 14 months, being sup- 
• planted by Heliogabulus, A. D. 218, who caus- 
ed him to be put to death, 
' "" ' " • ' ' I ' ' ' . ■'' . ' 

write about this time ? In what other countries did the persecution 
r«ffe? What distinguished man suffered ma^U^dom at Lyons f 
what did some of the Churches do, at this time, to enjoy peace ? 

Sec. 13. How loDg did Severus reign? Who succeed- 
ed him ? In whM year? What was the character of 
Caracalla ? How did he treat the Christians ? - 

Sec. 14. How long did Caracalla reim ? How did , 
he come by his death ? Who succeededliim ? In what 
year ? How long did Macrinos reign f Who succeed- 
ed him ? '. 

8 
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See. 15. Heliogabulns, than whom, periiaps^^ 
a more odious mortal never lived, had tne merit 
of exhibiting no hostility to the disciples of 
Christ; having probably been too much occu- 
pied with his pleasures to notice them. After 
a reign of only three years and nine months, he 
was slain^ and was succeeded, A. D. 222, by 
his cousin, Alexander Severus, a prince of a 
mild and beneficent character ; during whose 
reign of about 13 years, the Church enjoyed a 
tolerable share of tranquillity^ 

The mother of Alexander appears to have been favoura- 
bly disposed towards the Christians ; and to her influence 
is attributed, in a measure, the toleration which they enjoy- 
ed under her son. An instance of this emperor's conduct 
towards the Christians, is highly worthy of notice. < A piece 
of common land had "been occupied by the Christians, and 
on it they erected a Church. This ground was claimed by 
a certain tavern-keeper, and the disputed point was brought 
before the emperor. " It is belter," said Alexander, " that 
God should be served there, in any manner whatever, rath- 
er than that a tavern should be made of it." He selectefd 
from ithe sacred writings some of the most a^ntentious say- 
ings, and caused them to be transcribed, for ^he admonition 
of his magistrates^ and for the use of his people. *' Do as 
you would he done by, '^vfaiS often upon his lips, and he 
obliged the crier to repeat it, when any person was punish- 
ed. He caused it to be written on the walls of his palace, 
and on the public buildings. 

Sec. 16. In the year 235, the virtuous Alex- 

Sec, 15. What was the character of Helic^balus ? 
What was his conduct towards the disciples of Christ ? 
How is his clemency to be accounted for ? How long 
did he reign ? Who succeeded him ? In what year ? 
What was the character of Alexander Severus ? H6w 
long did he reign ? What was the state of the Church ? 

Td whose influence is attributed in part the toleration which 
-Christians ehjoy ed ? What stony- is related ef this emperor f 

Sec. 16. In what year did the reign of Alexander 



uideir, and hia ftmiable motber, were put -to 
death, during a con&(piracy raised by Maximin, 
the son of a h^dsman of Thrace ; who, by 
means of the army, was .made emperor. The 
sixth persecation occurred during his reign; 
which, however, fortunately for the Church, 
was hmited to three years. . 

Cruelty, towards his subjects, especially towards those 
distinguished by birth or rank, seems to have been the ru- 
ling passion of this tyrant, engendered, as is supposed, by 
a consciousness of his mean and barbarous origin, his sav- 
age appearance, and bis totai ignorance <>f the arts and in- 
stitutions of ci?iHife. ' . 

T^e malice of Maximin against the house ,of the late 
<emperor, by whom the Christians had been so peculiarly 
favoured, stimulated' him to persecute them bitteiriy; and 
lie gave orders to put to death the pastors of the Churches, 
^hom he knew^ Alexander had treated as hi^ intimate 
friends. The persecution, however, was not confined tp 
them ; the flame extended even to Gappadocia and Pontus. 

Sec. 17. From the death of Maximin, A. D. 
238, to the reign of Decius, A. D. 249, the 
Church enjoyed considerable repose; and the 
gospel made extensive progress. ^ During this 
interval, reined Pupienus, Balbihus, Gordian, 
and Philip, the last of whom is the first Roman 
emperor who professed Christianity. Next to 
Philip came Decius, A. D. 249, whose reign is 
^distinguished for the seventh persecution^ which 
raged with great violence throughout the em- 
end ? By what means was he put to death ? By whom ' 
was he succeeded ? What persecution now occurred ? 
How long did it last ? 

For what was Maximin distinguished ? Whom did he more par- 
* ticiUarlj persecute? To what countries did the persecution extend? 

Sec. 17. What was the state of Jflie Church from the 
/leath of Maximin, !i38, to Decius, 249? What empe- 
rors reigned daring this period ? When did Decius as- 
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pire, for the space of 30 mb&tibs, wte& he i^ras 
succeeded by Gallns. 

^ec. 18. In consequence of the rest ivhich 
the Church had now experienced for the space 
of about 40 years, excepting the short reign of 
Maximin--ri. e. from the death of Alexander 
Severus, 211, to the commencement of the 
reign of Decius, 249, the discipline of the 
Church had become exceedingly low ; and the 
primitive zeal of Christians was much abated. 

Milner, speaking of the state of the Church at this time^ 
says, *' It deserves to be remarked, that the^rs^ grand ' 
and general declension^ after the primary effusion of the 
Divine Spirit, should be fixed about the middle of this 
century." The beauty of the church had indeed become 
sadly marred. Apbition, pride, and luxury, the usual 
concomitants of a season of wcurldly ease and prosperity, 
had greatly sullied the simpHcity and purity of former 
day«. The pastors , neglected their charges for worldly 
preferment, and even embarked in schemes of mercantile 
speculation. 

Sec. 19* Such being the state of the Church, 
it cannot be surprising that her Great Head 
should apply a remedy adapted to her lapsed ^ 
condition, and by a sanguinary persecution,^ 
(such as was that of Decius,) bring professors 
back to their former zeal and piety. 

Sec. 20, From the above account, it might 
be inferred, as was. the melancholy fact, that 

cend the throne ? - What persecution occurred under 
him I How long did it last ? 

Sec. 18. Previous to this persecution, what period 
of rest had the church enjoyedi ? What was the conse- , 
quence? 

What does Milnor say of the state of the Church at this time ? 

Sec. 19. What means did the great head of the 
Church adopt, to bring professors to their forraei: z^^l 
and purity ? 
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the persecotidn uiider Detains was distixigtmh-- 
ed beyond all that preceded it, for the number 
of apostacies from the faith of the gospel. 

Until this time, few in^ances are on record of ^e de- 
fection of any from their integrity, even in the severest 
persecutions, by which the Church had been afflicted; 
k^ut now vast numbers, in many parts of the empire, lapsed 
into idolatry immediately. At Rome, even Jbefore men 
were accused as Christians, many ran to the forum, and 
sacrificed to the gods, as they were ordered 4 and the 
crowds of apostates were so great, that the magistrat^a 
' wished to ^elay numbers of them till the next day ; but 
they were importuned by the wretched suppliants to be 
alloweid to prove themselves heathen that very night; 
thereby exhibiting the weakness of their faith, and the in- 
sincerity of their profession. 

Sec. 21. Amidst the numberless melancholy 
apostaciea%which are^ recorded of these times, 
and which were deeply 'wounding to the cause 
of Christianity ; thete were those, also, who 
i^endered themselves illustrious, by their steady 
adherence to the faith, even amid the ps^ns of 
martyrdom. 

Such an example is presented in Pionius, a presbyter of 
the Churoh in Smyrna, whose bishop, fludemon, had apos- 
tatised, with numbers of his flock. Pionius being appre- 
hended, was brought, with other sufferers, into the market- 
place, before the multitude, in order to undergo the tor- 
ture. The zealous presbyter, with a loud voice, coura- 
geously defended his principles, and upbraided theift with a 
breach of theirs. Sucb was the force of his eloquence, that 
the magistrates began to fear rts effect upon^the multitude, 
and the excellent Pionius was hurried to prison. 

A few days after^ the captain of the horse came to th e 

Sec. 20 For what was the Deciaa persecution dis- 
tinguished. 

In former persecutions had many apostatized ? To what was owing 
the many apostacies in this f 

Sec. 2L What is said of the faith and constancy of 
others ? 

8* 



STfidth • which Fioom refusing to do, the captain put a 
cord aboit his neck, and dragged him along the streets to 
the scene of idolatry. Before the altar stood the unhappy 
Etfdemon, bearing the emWems of his apostacy and d.s- 
Zlgic To have seen his brshop Weeding on the rack, or 
bnrninff in the fire, though a sight painful to a feelingmind, 
ret all fvould have been in character; but^to see him thus 
offering insult to his divine Master, and wounding his cause 
io save himself from a temporal affliction, was a sight more 
affecting to such a man as Pionius, than if he had seen aU 
the beasts of the theatre ready to fall upon himself. 

In a few days, Pionius was brought before Quintitian, 
the proconsul. Tortures and entreaties were again tried, 
bat tried in vain. Enraged at such obstinacy, the procon- 
sul ordered that Pionius should be burnt alive. Exulting 
in the sentence, he cheerfully prepared for the concluding 
scene, more than a little thankful that his SavioHr had pre- 
served him from turning aside, and had counted him wor- 
thy to suffer for his n^me. 

His executioner having gotten ready the materials for 
the martyrdom, Pionius stretched himself upon the stake, 
to which he was nailed by ^tbe soldier. '^Change yonr 
mind, (said the eseciitioner); and the sails shall be taken 
out again." " I have fell them," said the martyr ; and 
then, after a few moments' thought, added, " O Lord I 
hasten." 

l*he stake was then raised up with the martyr fixed to it, 
and placed in the socket prepared for it, and the fire was 
lighted. For some time Pionius remained motionless — 
his eyes shut, and his spirit evidently in holy coa verse with 
God. At length, opening his eyes, with a cheerfiil coun- 
tenance, he said, " AmeA — Lord, receive my soul." 

Sec. 22» During this persecution was laid 
the foundation of monkery^ by one Paul, in 
Egypt ; who, to avoid the persecution, retired 
to die deserts of Thebais; where, acquiring a 
love for solitude, he continued from the age of 
33 the remainder of his life, ^ich was protrac- 

Give an nccount of the eltifferingB, patience, and death of Pkniius ? 

Sec. 32. When was laid the foundation of monkery ? 
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ted to iise unusual lemgA of 1 13 years. Fwm 
this example of seclusion sprang, in the course 
of a few years, swarms of monks and hermits, 
a tribe of men not only useless, but burden- 
some, offensiTe, und dis^aceful to Christian- 
ity- 

At the age of 15, Paul was left an orphan, but entitled to 
a great estate. His education was respectable, his tempej: 
mild, and in profession decidedly a Christian. He had a 
sister, with whom he lived, whose husband had formed a 
design to apprehend him, in order to obtain his estate. 
Apprized of this, Paul retired, as above stated, and when 
the fury of the times ha^ abated, having no disposition to 
return to the world, passed the remainder of his days in 
solitude. No one can blame him for fleeing the storm of 
persecution, but when that had spent itself, he should have 
returned to the discharge of the duties of life among man- 
kind. 

Sec. 23. Among those who were at this time 
pre-^ninent in the Church, and of distinguish^ 
ed service in preserving it from ruin, was Cy- 
prian,, bishop of Carthage. During the perse- 
cution, he was indeed obliged to flee, for which 
some have censured him ; but during his retreat, 
he was laboriously engaged in writing consol- 
atory and encouraging epistles to the afilicted 
Churches; by which many professors were 
greatly comforted, and many^doubtless preser- 
ved from apostatizing. 

Cyprian was by birth a man of family. . His fortune 
was considerable, and his prospects in the world promising. 
He was bred to ^e bar ; received a liberal education and 
»___ — _ — — 

in what'country ? By whom ? What effect had his ex- 
ample of seekifiiQii ? 

who was Paul? Whal led him to retiie ^ Why didfaenotratum? 

Sec. 23. Who at diis time occupied a disrtinguished 

place in the C%urch 1 What is said of Cj^rian during 

thepeniecution ? What did he do, while in retirement ? 

Wno was Cyprian? When did his conversion take . place ? Of 
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was distiogttjshed as an oi^tor. His oooFenion took 
place in the year 246, upon which, in the most decided 
manner, he devoted himself, and his substance, to the 
-cause of Christ. 

In the year 248, jast before the commencement of the 
bloody reign of Decius, he was elected bishop of Carthage. 
His first efforts in his new office were to restore the too 
long neglected discipline of the Church. 

Scarcely, however, had Cyprian entered upon these im- 
portant services, before the flames of persecution burst 
forth, spreading terror and dismay on every side. Car- 
thage soon becisime the scene of gfreat distress, and pru- 
dence required the virtuous Cyprian to retire. According- 
ly, at the urgent solicitation of his friends, he repaired to 
a retreat, which through their kindness had been provided, 
and here he continued for the space of two years. 

The Church at Carthage suffered the most grievous ca- 
lami ties^^during his absence. Many were murdered, and 
many apostatized. From his retreat, however, Cyprian 
continued to send abroad epistles replete with prudent 
counsels aud holy admonitions — warning the timid against 
apostacy, and encouraging the apprehended to meet the 
^sufferings of imprisonment, torture, and death, with Chris- 
tian equanimity, and fortitude. 

Sec. 24. During the absence of Cyprian, an 
unhappy schism took place, both in the church- 
es of Carthage and Rome, called "the Novati- 
an schism^^ caused by different views entertain- 
ed about the propriety of re^admitting to com" 
munioTij such as had relapsed during the persecu- 
tion. 

The history of this business was this. Novatos, a pres- 
byter of the Church at Carthage, a little before the retire- 
ment of Cyprian, Tiad been charged with conduct unwor- 
thy his profession ^and office. The recurrence of the per- 
secution, and the absence of Cyprian, prevented an exam- 

what Church was he made bishop? How long waa he absent from 
his people, daring the persecutiim ? What is said of the Church 
daring his absence ? i ; ^ 

Sec. 24. What schism took place during the ab- 
sence of Cyprian ? How. was it caused ? / 

Who was Novatus ? Of what had he been guilty ? How did he 
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^ jaalkm of iiit eoodilet, mAieh woif Id ^MbiUj InTe usned 
in the censure of the Church. During the abssnoe </£ 
Cyj^to^NbTfltus Btuicieeded in «MLknig a party^'andregu- 
larly proceeded to the appointment 'OfFortunalasyas bisb- 
op, to the exclusion of Cyprian* Dreading hi9 ^^iproaob^ 
ing return, Moratas ^crossed th^ sea, and fled to Rone. 
Here pursuing similar measures of contest and divtsioa, he 
formed a party with Navatiamf a presbyter of the RcHnaa 
Church. 

Novatian it appears had embraced sentiments the most 
rigid and undiaritaMe towards those who had apostatized v 
refusing to readmit such to fellowship, either upon reeem'- 
mendation, or nnequivoeal endence of sincere repentance. 
With this rigid disciplinarian, the lax and unprincipled 
Novatus cbniiected himself^ not caring how inconsi^ent 
he might appear, might he but successfully oppose Cyprian. 

At this time, Rome was without a bishop, and for 
months it had been unsafe to appoint any. Btit at length, 
the Church, desirous of healing the schism etideady ria- 
kig uiider Novatian, proceeded, with the assMtanee oftlie 
neighbouring bishops, to the election, of Cornelius to that 
office. About the same time the party of Novatian ap- 
pointed Novatian himsetf to the same office, in opposition. 

Schism now existed in the two most ftiurishing Church- 
es in Christendom-tJnit jvpon prineipies the most discor- 
dant. At Carthage, discipline was teo severe ; at Rome 
it was not severe enough. 

At length Cyprian returned from his exile ; soon after 
which, assembling his Church and deputies from other 
Churches, he caused Fortunatus and Novatian to be* con- 
demned as schismatics, and debarred them irom the fel- 
lowship of the church in general. Is this, Cypiaan is^ 
thought to have acted hastily, since, whatever was the 
character of Fortunatus and his party, Novatian is allowed 
by all to have 'been in doctrine correct. His only error 
seems to have been an excessive severity in respect to dis. 

act during Cyprian^s absence ? Whither did he flee on Cyprian's 
return ? With whom did he connect himself? Who was Nova- 
tian? What wore his sentiments? Who, about this time, was 
elected bishop of Rome? What did the* party of Novatian do in 
opposition ? What measures did Cyprian adopt on his return ? 
Did he act wisely in these ? Was the pi^rty of Novatian correct in 
doctrine ? In what lay their error ? How long did the Novatians 
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•cipliDe, and permitting bimself to be elected to an office al- 
ready "^Ued. 

- The party of Fortunatus at Carthage soon dwindled in*- 
to insignificance ; but the Novatians, under the title of 
-Caihari, ■ which signifies pure, continued to exist and 
flourish tiH the- fifth century, in the greatest part of those 
provinces, which had received the gospel. Novatian ap- 
pears to have been a good man, though suffered to advo- 
cate measures too severe. He sealed his faith by martyr- 
dom, in the persecution under Valerian. 

' It may he added respecting the Novatians, that in pro- 
<sess of time they softened and moderated the rigour of 
their master's doctrine, and refused absdution only to very 
great sinners.' 

r Sec. 25. In the year 251, Decius being slain, 
was succeeded by Gallus, who after allowing 
the Church a shcnrt cahn, began to disturb 'its 
peace, though not with the incessant fury of 
his predecessor. The persecution, however, 
was severe ; and was borne by the Christians 
with more fortitude than it had been in the time 
of Decius. After a miserable reign of 18 
months, Gallus was slain, and was succeeded 
by Valferfan. 

During the above persecution, Rome appears to have 
been, more particularly the scene of trial. Cornelius, the 
bishop of that city, was sent into banishment, where he 
died. Lucius, his successor, shared the same fate, in re- 
spect to exile ; though pei:mitted to return to Rome in the 
year 252. Shortly after his return, he suffered death, and 
was succeeded by Stephen. " The episcopal seat at Rome 
was then, it seems, the next door to martrydoip." 

Happily for the Church, Cyprian was spared yet a little 
longer ; and although daily threatened with the fate of his 

flouriBh f Under A'hat name ? What alterationr did they make in 
their sentiments and practice ? 

Sec, 25. When was Decius slain i By swhom was 
he succeeded ? What was his conduct towards the 
Church ? How long <iid he reign ? By wboni succeed- 
ed ? ^ 

What place was chiefly the icene of persecution ? What is said 
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coDtemporaries in office^ be abated notbiiig of hi9 zeal a&d 
activity, in arming the minds of Christians against those 
disoouragements which the existing persecution was cal- 
culated to produce. "Whenever" — ^such was his amfna^ 
ting language to hi& disheartened flock — " Whenever any 
of the brethren shall be separated from th^ flock, let him. 
not be moved at the horror of the flight, — nor Y^hile he re- 
treats and lies hid, be terrified at the solitude of the desert. 
He is not alone to whom Christ is a companion in flight. 
He is not alone, who keeps the temple of God, wherever 
he is, for God is with him." 

Among the many calamities for which the short reign of 
Gallus . was distinguished, a pestilence which about thi^ 
time spread its ravages in Africa^ was not among the least. . 
Such was its violence, that many towns were nearly depop- 
ulated, and whole families were swept away. To the par 
gans, the calamity was so appalling, that they neglected the 
burial of the dead, and violated the rights of humanity. 
Lifeless bodies, in, numbers scarcely ;to be estimated, lay in 
the streets of Ca.rthage ; an appalling spectacle to the ter» 
rifled and distracted inhabitants. 

It was on this occasion that Cyprian and' his Christian 
flock, by their calmness, their fortitude, and their activity, , 
gave an illustrious exhibition of the practical superiority of 
their religion, to the philosophy and religion of the heathen. 
. Assembling his people, Cyprian reminded them of the^ 
precepts of the gospel, in respect to humanity and benevo- 
lence. Influenced by his eloquence, the Christians imme- 
diately combined to render assistance in a season so pecu* 
liar. The rich contributed of their abundance ; the poor 
gave what they could spare ; and all labouncd at the hazard 
of their lives, to mitigate a calamity which was desolatinjg 
the land. With admiration did the pagans behold the zeal, 
the courage, and the benevolence of the disciples of Christ ; 
and yet scarcely were the pagan priesthood, attributing the 
pestilence to the spreading of Christianity, prevented from 
calling upon the emperor to extirpate the faith, in order to 
appease the fury of the gods. 

Sec. 26. On the accession of Valerian, A. D« 
253, the Church enjoyed a state of peace and 

of Cyprian during his trial f What calamity visited Africa f What 
was the conduct of .ChriitianB during tliia calamity ? 

Sec^26. When did Valerian ascend the throne ? 
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refresfament for nearly four years ; the emtieror 
appearing in respect to Christians, as a friend 
andf>rotector ; but at the expiration of this pe- 
riod, his conduct was suddenly changed, by 
means of the influence of his favourite, the hos- 
tile Macrianus, and a deadly persecution was 
conunei;iced, which continued for the space of 
three years. This is called the dghik persecu- 
tion. 

• The change which took place in Yaleriany is one of the 
modt remtfrkabie instance9 of the instability of human char- 
acter. More than all his predecessors, he was disposed to 
shew kindness towards the Christians. They were allow- 
'ed to be about his person, and to occupy departments of 
office in his palace and court. Macrianus, who effected the 
change in the emperor's disposition ; was a bigoted pagan, 
tnd a bitter enemy to the Christian faith. The persecu- 
tion of its ad^cates was, therefore, an object of great in- 
terest to him, and in Valerian he found a compUance with 
his wishes, too ready for the peace of the Church. 

In what part of the empire the persecution began first to 
rage, it is difficult to say ; Macrianus exerted himself, how- 
ever, tot ender it as general, as malice and power could ef- 
fect. 

At Rome^ the first person of official distinction, who suf- 
fered in pursuance of Valerian's orders, was Sixtus, the 
bishop of that city. In his way to execution, he was fol- 
lowed by Laurentius, his chief deacon ; who weeping, said^ 
" Whither goest thou, father, without thy son." To which 
Sixtus replied, " You shall follow me in three days." * 

The prophecy of Sixtus was fulfilled. After the death 
of the bishop, the Roman f>refect, moved by an idle report 
of the great riches of the Church, sent for Laurentius, and 
ordered him to deliver them up. *' Give me time," said 

Pow lone did he appear friendly tb the Church ? By 
whos^ innuence was his conduct changed ? What per- 
secution took place in his reign 7 How long did it last ? 

^ What is said of the change wrought in Valerian, and of Macria- 
Bo«, who effected this change f When did the peneeation begih ? 
Who suffered at Rome? Relate the story of Laurentius. What is 
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Lanrentias, *' to set things in order, and 1 will r^deran 
account." 

Three days were granted for the purpose ; during which 
the deacon gathered together all the poor who. w«re, sttp^ 
ported by the Church ; and going to the prefect, inrited him 
to go and behold a large court full of golden vessels. The 
magistrate followecl ; but seeing all the poor people, he turn- 
ed upon Laurentius with a look of indignation. " Why 
are you displeased," demanded the martyr, " the treasure 
which you so eagerly desire, is but a contemptible mineral 
dug from the earth ; — these poor people are the true gold, 
these are the treasures I promised you — make the .riches 
subserve the best interests of Rome, of the emperor, and of 
yourself." 

" Do you mock me 1" demanded the prefect ; ''I.kiM)w 
you value yourself for contemning death ; and, therefore, it 
shall be lingering and painful." He then caused him\o 
be stripped, and fastened to a gridiron, upon which he was 
broiled to death? The fortitude of. the martyr, however 
was invincible. When he had continued a considerable 
' time on one side, he said, "Let me be turned, I am suffi- 
ciently broiled on oneside." Being turned, he exclaimed 
** It is enough, you may serve me up." Then lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, he prayed for the conversion of Rome 
and expired. 

In Egypt, the persecution raged with not less fury than 
at Rome. Death xn banishment was the lot of every one 
whose boldness in his profession brought him under the 
cognizance o( the magistrate. Dionysius of Alexandria, 
whom Divine Providen<2e had remarkably preserved in the 
Decian persecution, lived to suffer much also in this, but 
not unto death. Being apprehended with five others, he 
was brought before the prefect, by whom he was ordered 
to recant, on the ground that his example would have great 
influence on others. 

But to this Dionysius boldly replied, '* We ought to obey 
Ood rather than man ; I worship God, who alone ought to 
be worshipped." Being promised pardon .with his com. 
panions, provided they would return" to diity, and would 
adore the gods, who guarded the empire-^the bisltop An- 
swered, *' We worship the onb God, who gave the empire 
to Valerian and Galli^iias, and to Hue we poiv out our ip- 

said of the perseeution hi ffgypt ? What disUnguifhsd indiviiu»l 

9 
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0eaMiilprayert, for tfce pvosperity of their administration." 
Finding threats in vain, the magistrate banished Dionysius 
and his eooipantons to Cephro, a TiUage on the bcffders of 
the desert. In thjsir exiloi they were acoonniMuiied by nujn- 
hers from Alexandria, and places which lay contiguous. 

Cyprian, also^ who had escaped the two preceding per- 
secutions, was made « victim in tl^is. His. persecution, 
. however, was attended with circumstanees of comparative 
lenity. He was seised by Paiernus^ the proconsul of Car- 
thage, by whose order he was banished to CurubiS| a small 
town on the coast over against Sicily, 50 miles from Car- 
thage. Curnbis was pleasantly situated, and the air salo^ 
briooB. Here he remained eleven months ; during which 
he was kindly treated by the inhabitants, and enjoyed the 
privilege of receiving repeated visits from his friends. 
Frooi Curubis he addressed many warm and aflfeetionate 
letters to the sufiering Churches, and their suffering pas- 
tors. 

In the year 1^9 Cyprian was permitted to return, and to 
take up his residence in a garden near his own city. But 
he was not long suflRired to remain in peace; for the orders 
of Valerian had be^n given that all ministers -should be pat 
to death. According to this order, Cyprian was seised, and 
received the crown of martrydom. 

Preparatory to his death,' he was conducted to a spacious 
plain^ surrounded with trees. On his art ival at the spot, 
Cyptian with great composnre took off bis mantle, and fell 
on his knees. After having worshipped, he laid aside his 
'Other garments, and bound a napkin over his eyes. His 
hands Were then tied behind him. A sword severed his 
^ead Irom his body. 

Thus fell the martyr Cyprian ; a man, who, in this per- 
ilous era of the Church, set an example of Christian pa- 
tieAte, fortitude and kerotsm, which, Imd it been exhibitod 
by a man of the world, would haverendered;hisaame illus- 
triees during the annals of time. 

'Sec. 27. From the accession of Gallienas, 
A. D. 260, tjbe son and successor of Valerian, 
to the 16th year of Dioclesian, answering to 

suflSsred in Effypt f i&ivd particulan. Wh^t li laid of the suffer- 
iii^sndde&tLofCyprisik? What was hi»ohsnietor? 

Sec*WI. What is said of the history of the Chnrcby 
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the year 303| the histoiy of the Church fur* 
nishes no materials of pec^iajr interest With 
the exception of the short persecuti^m under 
Aurelian, called the ninth persecution^ the chureb 
in general enjoyed an interval of peace. 

The termiaalion of the perseoBtioo under Valeriaa, it is 
worthy of remark, was caused by an event which, in re* 
spect to that monarch, may be considered as a signal frown 
of Divine Providence. During the irruption of some of the 
northern nationfi into the empire, Val^ian was taken pris- 
oner by Sapor, king of Persia, who detained him during 
the remainder of his life. To add to his humiliation, the 
king made him basely stoop, and set his foot upon him, 
when he mounted on horseback. At last he ordered him 
to be flayed, and then rubbed- with salt. 

In Gallienus the Church Ibund a friend and protector ; 
for he Dolonly stayed by hie imperial«dict, the persecution 
commeneed by his father, Imt issued letters of licence to 
the bishops to return from their ' disperincm^ to the care of 
their respeetive pastoral charges. x 

After a reign of 16 years, Gajj^enus was succeeded by 
Claudius, who in the short space of two years, was follow*- 
ed by Anrdian. This emperor for a time appeared friend- 
ly to th^Chrietiaas ; but at lengthy through the influence 
of a resllees pagan priesthood, he commenced the work of 
perseeutiim. Happily, however, the measures which he 
was adopting, were prevented from being fully executed, by 
his death, A. D. 275. 

From this date, through the reign of Tacitus, Probus, 
Carua, and bis two sons, the spirit oif persecution was in a 
great degree dormant. 

Sec. 28. Dioclesian was declared emperor in 

from the accession of Gallienus, 260, to the 18th year 
of Dioclesian ? What persecution occurred during this 
time ? Under whom ?, 

By whftt means was the persecution in the reig^n of Valerian ter- 
minated f What was the condnet of OalUeaui f Who aaceeeded 
(Htlliemie? How long did he reign f Who succeedediiim .^ Wlmt 
is said of the peraeontion under Auieiian ? When did. he die ? 
What emperors followed ? What is said of the alata of thtngp dur- 
ing this reign ^ 

Sec^ 28. When was Dioclesian declared emperor i 
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the year 284^ and for I8f years, as already hint- 
ed, was kindly disposed towards the Christians. 
Thie kterval of rest, however, which had been 
enjoyed from the accession of Gallienus (ex- 
cepting the reign of Aurelian,) extended, as it 
now was for 18 years longer, was far from ad- 
ding to the honour of the Church. At no pe- 
riod since the days of the Apostles, had there 
been so general a decay of vital godliness, as 
in this. Even in particular instances, we look 
in vain for the zeal and self-denial of more 
primitive times. 

Althoagh Dioclesian appears not to have respected reli* 
gion himself, both his wife apd daughter cherished a secret 
regard for it The eanuchs of his palace and the offioere 
of state^ with their families, were open in their professions 
of attachment. Multitudes thronged the Worship of God ; 
and, when at length the buildings appropriated to that pur* 
pose were insufficient, larger and more magnificent edifices 
were erected. 

Were the kingdom of .Christ of this wforld; were its 
strength and beauty to be measured by secular prosperity ; 
this might have been considered the era of its greatness. 
But the glory of the Church was passing away. During the 
whole of the third century, the work of Grod in purity and 

S^wer had been declining ; and through the pacific part of 
ioclesian's reign, the great first out-pouring of the Spirit 
of God, which began on the day of Pentecost, appears to 
have nearly ceased. 

A principal cause of this sad declension, may be foiAid 
in theconnexion which was formed by the professors of re- 
ligion, with the philosophy of thie times. Outward peace 
and secular advantage completed the corruption. Disci- 
pline, which had been too strict, softened into an unscrip- 
tural laxity. Ministers and people became jealous of one 
another , and ambition and covetousness became ascendant 

How long was he friendly to the Christians ? What had 
the state of the Church l>econie ? 

Who of Dioclesian's family cherished a regard for Christianity r 
What is said of the secular prosperity of the Church, at this time : 
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in the Charch. The Ivorshtp of God wasii^ee^ feoend- 
iy observed ; nomtno/ Christiaas continu&Iiy increased ; but 
the spirit which had but a few years before so nobly and 
zealously influenced a Cyprian, a Dionysius, a Gregory ; 
and which so strongly, resembled the spirit of Aposti^ic 
times, was gone. Such having become the defiled and de- 
generated state of the Church ; can it be thought strange 
that God should have suffered her, in order to purify and 
exalt her, again to walk amidst the fires of persecution ? 

Sec. 29. In the year 286^ Dioclesian, finding 
the charge of the whole empire too burden- 
Bome, associated with himself his friend Max- 
imian ; and in 292 they took two colleagues, 
Gallerius and Constantius, each bearing the ti- 
tle of Caesar. The empire was now divided in- 
to four parts, under the government of two Em- 
perors, and two Ccesars, each being nominally 
supreme ; but in reality, under the direction of 
the superior talents of Dioclesian. 

Sec. 30. Excepting Constantius, who was 
distinguished for a character mild and humane, 
these sovereigns are represented as " monsters 
of X horrible ferocity;'' though in savageness 
Galerius seems to have excelled. To his more 
inordinate hatred of the Christians, and his in- 
fluence over the mind of Dioclesian, is attribu- 
ted the tenth and last persecution ; which com- 

What was \he real state of religion P To what was owin^^ this sad 
declension ? What seemed necessary to correct existing evils ? 

Sec. 29. Whom did Dioclesian associate with him- 
self in the government ? When ? What two coUeagues 
were chosen in 292 ? What title did tfiey bear i How 
was the empire now divided ? Who was at the head 
of the government ? 

Sec 30. What was die character of these Sove- 
reigns? Which is to be excepted ? What persecution 
took place under Dioclesian I In what year f How long 
did it last? What was its extent ? 
9* 
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menced about the year 303, and continued in 
some parts of the empire for the space of 10 
years. Excepting in France, where Constan- 
tius ruled, the persecution pervaded the whole 
Roman empire, and in severity exceeded all 
that had gone before. 

Galerkis had been brought up by his mother; a woman 
extremely bigoted to paganism ; and had imbibed all her 
prejudices against Christianity. He was prepared, therie- 
fore, in bis feelings, to wage a war of extermination against 
its professors, at any favourable opportunity. Such an op- 
portunity was not long in presenting itself. Dioclesian 
usually held his court during the winter at Nicomedia. 
Here Galerius met the chief emperor, and entered upon his 
plan of exciting him against the Christians. Dioclesian 
was not wanting in hatred to Christianity, but he preferred 
to extirpate rather by fraud, than violence. The furious 
disposition of Gajerius, however, prevailed ; and Nicome- 
dia was destined to feel the sad consequences of this bloody 
coalition. 

Accordingly on the feast of Terminalia, early in the 
morning, an oflScer, with a party of soldiers, proceeding to 
the great Church,' burst open its doors, and taking thence 
the sacred writings, burnt them, and plundered the place 
* of every thing valuable ; after which they demolished the 
building itself. The day following, edicts were issued by 
the emperor, by which the advocates of the Christian reli- 
gion were deprived of all honour and dignity, and exposed 
to torture. 

Shortly afler, ^he palace was set on fire by the instigation 
of Galerius, and the crime was laid to the Christians. Up- 
on this, Dioclesian entered into all the views and plans of 
his maddened prompter. Orders were sent throughout all 
the empire to its remotest provinces ; and were executed 
with a faithfulness, which in some cases decency admits 
not of being recorded. 

From the great add general defection of professors in the 
Church, before the commencement of this persecution^ 

Who was chiefly instrumental in exciting Diofiestan against ih» 
Church ? What measures did he take to eiiect his purpose ? What 
was the conduct of Christians during this persecution ? What is 
said of this persecution in comparison with others f What is tlie 
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genaiaQ Christian fortitude and decision could scaubely be 
expected to be found. But the spirit of martrydom revir 
ved, as the persecution progressed. Christians suffered 
with the greatest faith and patience. Many indeed aposta- 
tized ; but the greater part that came to the trial/ resisted 
even unto blood. 

This persecution was^the last which the Church in gen- 
eral experienced. If we may credit the historians of the 
time, it was by far the most severe. Monsieur Godeau, 
computes that in this tenth persecution^ as it is commonly 
'termed, there were not less than seventeen thousand Chris* 
tians put to death in the space of one month. And that 
''during the continuance of it in the province of Egypt 
alone, no less than one hundred and iifly thousand persons 
died by the violence of their persecutors ; and five times 
that number through the fatigues of banishment, or in the 
public mines to which they were condemned.'' By mieans 
of this persecution, however, the Church was purified, and 
the word of God was revived ; and full proof was given of 
the power of the Great Head of the Church to render inef- 
fectual every weapon formed against her peace and salvation. , 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD III. 

1 . Clemens Romanus^ a father of the Church, 
a companion of Paul, and bishop of Rome. 

2. Ignatius^ bishop of Antioch, and author 
of geven epistles on religious subjects. 

3. Polycarpj bishop of Smyrna, author of 
an epistle to the Philippians. . 

4. Justin Martyr J who, from being a heathen 
philosopher, became a zealous supporter of 
Christianity, and vn-ote two admirable apolo- 
gies for Christians. 

5. IrencBus^ bishop of Lyons, ^isciple of 
Polycarp, tind atithor of five books against the 
heresies of his times. 

6. Ckmens Alexandrmusy master of the Alex- 
account given by Monsieur Godeau ? What was the effect of this « 
persccutipn ? 
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andrian school, and justly celebrated fop the 
extent of his learning, and the force of his 
genius. 

1. Tertullianj the first Latin author m the 
Church, mucl^ distinguished for his learning, 
and admirable elocution in the Latin tongue. 

8. Origen^ a presbyter and lecturer at Alex- 
andria, distinguished for his great learning, 
and for the Hexapla^ a work which contained the 
Hebrew text of the Bible, and all the Latin and 
Greek versions then in use, ranged in six 
columns. ; \ 

9. Cypriaiij bishop of Cartharge, distin- 
guished for his piety and eloquence, and for 
his zeal against the " Novatian schism." 

10. Novation^ author of the " Novatian 
schism," which long afflicted the Churches at 
Rome and Carthage. 

1. Clemens Romanus, was born at Rome ; but in what 
year is uncertain. He was the fellow labourer of Paul, and 
sustained the character of an apostolic man. He became 
bishop of Rome, and was distinguished both as a minister, 
and a defender of the faith. There is nothing remaining 
of his books, excepting an epistle addressed to the Corin- 
thian Church. The epistle is a very fine one ; and n6xt to 
holy writ, has usually befen esteemed one of the most valu- 
able monuments which have come down to us from eccle- 
siastical antiquity. Clemens died at the advanced ^ge of 
one bundred. 

2. TgnatiuSj see Sec. 6. 

3. Polycarp^ see Sec. 9. 

4. Justin JMartyr, so called from his being a martyr, 
was born at Neapolis, the ancient Sichem of Palestine, in 
the province of Samaria. His father being a Gentile Greek , 
brought him up in his own religion, and had himeducatefl 
in all the Grecian learning aiul philosophy, to \wiiich he 
was greatly attached. 

As he was walking one day alone by the sea side, a grave 
and ancient person, of venerable aspect, met him, and fell 
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into conversation with him, on thelcomparative excellence 
of philosophy and Christianity. From this conversation 
Justin was induced to examine into the merits of the latter, 
the result of which was his conversion, abbut the 16th year 
of the reign of Trajan, A. D. 132. 

From this time, Jnstin employed his pen in defence of 
Christianity, and finally suffered in the cause. See Sec. 6. 

5. IreiuBus, was undoubtedly by birth a Greek,, and not 
improbably, born at, or near Smyrna. Jfle was a disciple 
of the renowned Polycarp, and for nearly 40 years exhibit- 
ed the meekness, humility, and courage of an Apostle. Be- 
fore the martyrdom of Pothinas, he was elected bishop of 
Lyons, in which office he suffered much from enemies 
without, and heretics within. Against the latter he em- 
ployed his pen ;-— only five of his books have come down 
to us, and the greatest part of the original Greek is wanting 
in these. He suffered martyrdom in the reign of Severus, 
daring the fifth persecution, about the year 202, or 203. 
See Sec. 12 

Clemens Alexandrinus, so called to distiiiguish him from 
Clemens Romanus, w^ bom at Alexandria, and succeed- 
ed Pantenusasmaster of the school in that city, A..D. 191. 
He studied in Greece, Asia, end Egypt; and became not on- 
ly distinguished in a knowledge of polite literature and 
heathen learning, but for his exact and enlarged views of 
the Ohristianrrevelation. 

Of his works only three remain ; his Stramaies, or ** Dis- 
courses abounding with miscellaneous matter;'' an Ex- 
hortaiion to Pagans ; apd his PtBdagofruSf or " The 
Schoolmaster." History says nothing of his death ; but his 
memory appears to have been long highly revered at Alex- 
andria. 

,7. TertuUian was by birth a Carthagenian. He was at 
first a heathen, and pursued the profession of law, but after- 
wards embraced the Christian religion. He possessed great 
abilities and learning of all kinds, which he employed vig- 
orously in the cause of Christianity ; and against heathens 
and heretics ; but towards the conclusion of his life he be- 
came a heretic himself. 

All the ancients and all the modertis have spoken highly 
of his abilities and learning. Eusebius says that he was 
one of the ablest Latin writers which had existed. He ap- 
pears to have been a pious man, but his piety was of a mel- 
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ancholy and austere cast He waa deficient in judgement, 
and prone to credulity and 8uper(|tition, which may perhaps 
serve to account for his departure firon good principles in 
the latter part of his life* 

8. Origen, is one of the most conspicuous characters be- ' 
longing to the age in which he lived. He was born at 
Alexandria, in the year 185. In his youth he saw his fa- 
ther beheaded for professing Christianity, and all the family 
estate confiscated. But Providence provided for him. A 
rich lady of Alexandria took him under her' patronage. 
He applied himself to study, and soon acquired great 
stores of learning. 

On his becopiing master of the Alexandrian school, mul- 
titudes crowded to hear higi, and were impressed with his 
instructions. At the age of 46 he was ordained a priest, 
and delivered theologic^ lectures in Palestine. In dili- 
gence and learning he seems to have surpassed all his 
contemporaries. Of these, his Ht%afla^ or work of six 
columns, is a memorial. 

The occasion of his )>repariBg this stupendous work, 
was an objection, on the part of the Jews, when passages' 
of scripture were quoted against them, that they did not 
agree with the Hebrew. Origen undertook to reduce all 
the Latin and Greek versions in use into a body with the 
Hebrew text, that they might be compared. He nnide six 
columns : in the first he placed the Hebrew, asthe standard ; 
in the second the Septuagint, and then the other versions 
according to their dates— passage against passage. The 
whole filled fifty large volumes. It was found fifty years 
after bis death, in an obscure place, in the citj of Tyre, 
and deposited in the public library. The most of it was 
destroyed in the capture of the city, A. D. 653. 

As a theologian^ we must not speak so highly of him. 
Unhappily, he introduced a mode of explaining Scripture ' 
which did much injury to the Church. He suppoi^ it was 
not to be explained in a literal, h^x in an aUt^orieal man- 
ner; that is, that the Scriptures had 9^hidden,Qt figuraliw 
sense. This hidden sense he endeavored to give, and al- 
ways at the expefise of truth. 

His method of explaining Scripture was long after fol- 
lowed by many in the Church and schools, and greatly ten- 
ded to obscure the evmngelieal doctrines of the gospel. The 
errors of Origen were great. He ivas a learned man, but 
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a most unsafe guide. He introduced, it is said, the. prac- 
tice of selecting a single text as the subject of discourse 
He sdfiered martrjrdom under Decius, about S64. 

9. Cyprkm, see Sec. ^, and onward. 

10. NavaHan, see Sec. 24. 
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THE PERIOD OF TBE DECLINE OF PAGANISM WILL EXTEND FROM THE 

ACCESSION 9F OON8TANTINE, A. D. 306, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

TBE SUPREMACY OF THE ROMAN PONTIFF, A. D. 606. 

Sec. 1. In the year 306, Constantius Chlo- 
rus, who administered the government in the 
west, died at York, in Britain, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son ^onstantine, His acces- 
sion to the throne fomls an important era in 
the history of the Church, as it was during his 
reign, that Christianity was established by the 
ciril power, and consequently paganism began 
to decline. 

What is the extent of the period of Paganism ? 

Sec. 1. In what year did Constantius Chlorus die ? 
By whon^ was he succeeded ? What is said of Chris- 
jtianity during his r^ign ? , What of Paganism ? 
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The father of Constantm^ had».ibr some tiime, been de* 
dining in health, and finding his end approaching, wrote 
to Galerius to seiid him his son, who w^s at that time de- 
tained by the latter, as a hostage. This request being re- 
cused, young Constantino, aware of the danger of ^s situ- 
ation, resolved on flight. Accordingly, seizing a &vocira- 
ble opportunity, he &d from the court of Galerius, and to 
prevent pursuit, is said to have killed all the postrhorses on 
his route. • 

Soon after his arrival at York, his ikther died. Having 
nominated his son to be his successor, an appointment 
which the army, without waiting to consult Galerius, 
gladly confirmed. 

Sec. 2. The division of the empire at this 
time stood thus : the eastern department in- 
cluded Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Pg-les- 
tine, with very considerable territory on every 
side. The western department comprised part 
of Africa, Sicily', Italy, Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
and Britain. The former of these divisions was 
governed by Galerius, he having s(^etime be- 
fore obliged Dioclesian and Maximinian to re- 
sign to him, their share of the imperial dignity. 
To the western department Constantine suc- 
ceeded, excepting Africa and Italy, which conn 
tries his father had voluntarily surrendered to 
Galerius. Of these, Severus, one of the Cassars 
of Galerius, had the charge ; and Majicimin, an- 
other Caesar, had the charge of Egypt, Pales- 

■ 

What meMiiTes did Ccnwtaiitiin adopt, wlwn he wasdediniag, to 
see his son Constantine ? What did Constantine do^ when pro^hit- 
ed going to see his father ? Whom did Constantius name as 
successor ? 

What did the eaBtem department of the empire at 
this time include ? What the western ? Who gov- 
erned the former ? Who the latter ? Who had the 
chaii^e of Africa and Italy ? Who had the charge of 
Egypt and Palestine-? 
10 
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tilie^ and ti^e more distant provinces of the 
east. 

See. 3. Thoughout the department of Con- 
stantine, the Church enjoyed great peace and 

Erosperity. The persecuting spirit of Galerius, 
owever, still continued to rage. Several 
edicts continued to be enacted against the 
Christians, vrhich throughout his division, ex- 
cepting in Africa and Italy, where more* lenity 
was shewn by Severus, were executed with the 
greatest diligence. " 

Sec. 4. In the year 310, the monster Galeri- 
us was reduced to the brink of the grave by a 
lingering disease. Stung by the reflection of 
his impious life, and wishing, perhaps, to make 
some atonement fpr his wicked persecution of 
the Christians, he issued a general edict, mak- 
ing it unlawful to persecute, and granting lib- . 
erty of conscience to his subject^. 

The disease inflicted upon Galerius, like that of Herod, 
seems to have come immediately from the hand of God, and 
to have been, as in the case of that wicked prince, an awful 
« exhibition of divine wrath. Worms bred in his frame, till 
even the bones and marrow became a mass of rottenness 
and putrefaction. No language can describe his distress, 
or depict the horrors of his mind. In the midst of his tor 
tures, as if conscious that to the persecution of the Chris- 
tians he owed the wrath he suffered, he cried out that " He 
would rebuild the Churches he had demolished, and repair 
the mischief he had done the innocent Christians." " We 
permit them,'* said he, in the edict which he published, 
*' freely to profess their private opinions, and to assemble 

Sec. 3. What was the state of the Church in the de- 
partment of Constantine ? What is said of GaJerius* 
perseouting spirit ? 

Sec. 4. >VhgLt befel Galerius in the year 310 ? What , 
did he do, by way of atonement for his persecution of 
the Christians ? 
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in their conv^itacles, without f^r of molestation; provided 
aJways that they preserve a due respect to the estahlished 
]aws and government ;" and as if convinced that Chris- 
tians alone had power with.Ood, he added, " We hope that 
our indulgence will engage the Christians to ofer upj^ray- 
ers to the Deity ^ tfihom they adorcy for our safety and proS' 
perity, for their own^ and that of the republic." 

This important edict was issued, and set up at Nicome** 
dia, on the 13th April, 311 ; but the wretched Galerius did 
not long survive its publication, for he died about the be- 
ginning of May, under torments the most execruciating. ' 

Sec. 5. The edict of Galeriue in favour of 
the Christians, was far from deliveripg tUem 
from the wrath of their enemies, especially iii 
Syria and Egypt, which provinces were under 
the superstitious and cruel Maximin ; who 
after affecting to adopt the more lenient meas- 
ures 9f Galerius, for a short time, commenced 
the erection of heathen temples, the establish-- 
ment of heathen worship, and a bitter persecu- 
tion of the Christians. 

Sec. 6. Qtt his death bed, Galerius had be- 
queathed the imperial diadem to Licinius, to 
the no small mortification of Maximin, who 
had expected that honor himself. In the year 
313, the jealousy of these rivals broke out into 
a war, in which each contended for the sove- 
reignty of the east; but victory, at length, 
decided in favour of Licinius. 

Seel. The result of this contest was ex- 
ceedingly favourable to the Church, for Maxi- 
, , — 1— — 

Relate the particulars of his sufferings and death ? 

Sec. 5. What effect had the edict of Galerius, in 
favour of the Christians ? What countries suffered 
most ? Under whom ? What did Maximin do ? 

Sec. C. To whom did Galerius bequeath the diadem? 
Who expected it ? What 'was the consequence of 
this disappointment ? 
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mm, finding himself duped by a pagan oraele, 
which he had consulted before the battle, and 
which had predicted his victory, resolved upon 
the toleration of Christianity. His persecu- 
,ting edicts were, therefore, countermanded; 
and others, as full and favourable as those of 
Constantine, were substituted. Thus Chris- 
tianity was brought through this long and 
fearful struggle, and the followers of Jesus 
were allowed to believe, and worship as they 
pleased. 
'NotwithsUoMliDg^ this ckange id t)i0 poRey 6f Ifaximin, 
in rospeoi to the toleratioii of Christianityy he bad become 
too deeply laden with guilt to escape the righteotts judge* 
ment of Heaven. Like Galerius, an invisible power smote 
him with a sore plague, which no skill could remove, and 
the tortares <^ wfaieh, no medicines could even alleviate 
Eosebios repEesenta the lf«henettceof hir inward inflama- 
tion to have been so great, that bis eyea started ftonk their 
sockets ; and yet still breathmg, he confessed his sins, and 
called upon death to come and release him. He'ackoow- 
ledg^d that he deserved what he suffered for hrs cri^elty, 
and for the insults which he offered to the Saivioor. At 
length, he expired, in an agony which imagination can 
scarcely conceive, having taken a quantity of poison to fin- 
ish his hateful existence. 

Sec. 8. Maximin was succeeded at Rome by 
his son Maxentius, whose government becom- 
ing oppressive and exceedingly obnoxious to 
the people, they applied to Constantine, to 
relieve them from the tyrant. Willing to 
crush a foe, whom he had reason to fear, 

l^c. 7. What effect had this quarrel between Maxi- 
min and Licinius, upon the Church ? 

Relate the particulars of the death of the wicked Maximin* 
Sec. 8. Who succeeded Maximin ? What was the 
character 'of his government ? To whom did the peo- 
ple apply for relief ?, What did Constantine do ? 
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Constantino marched into Italy, in the year 
311, at the head of an army of several thou-^ 
sands, where he obtained a signal victoiy over 
Maxentitts, who in his flight from the battle 
ground fell into the Tiber, and was drowned. 
Eosebius, who wrote the life of CoDstantine, has trans- 
mitted to us the following account of a very extraordinary 
occurrence, which the emperor related to this historian^ and 
confirmed with an oath, as happening during his march 
into Italy. Being greatly oppressed with anxiety, as to the 
result of the enterprise which he had undertaken, and 
feeling the need of assistance from ,some superior power, 
in subduing Maxentius, he resolved to seek the aid of some 
Deity, as t^at which alone could enaure him success. Be-^ 
ing favourably impressed with the God of the Christians, he 
prayed to Him ; and in the course of the day, he was struck 
with the appearance of a cross in the heavens, exceeding 
bright, elevated above the sun, and bearing the inscription 
" Conquer by this" For a time Constantino was perplex- 
ed to conjecture the import of this vision ; but at night, 
Christ presented himself to him, in his slumbers, and hold- 
ing forth the sign which he had seen in the heavens, direc- 
ted him to take it as a pattern of a military standard, which 
he should carry into battle as a certain protector. Accor- 
dingly, Constantino ordered such a standard to be made, 
before which the enemy fled in every direction. On be- 
coming master of Rome, he honoured the cross, by putting 
a spear of that form into the hand of the statue, which was 
erected for him, in that city.* 

What success attended his arms ? What befel Max- 
entius ? In what year was this ? 

What story has Eusebius transmitted alitoul a vision which Con- 
stantino is said to have had ? Was this vision probably a reality ? 
For an answer to this question, see the note. 

♦ Tiiis vision of Constantino has occasioned no little perplexity to 
Ecclesiastical historians, and very opposite opinions have been form- 
ed as to iU reality. Milner, who has by spme been censured for his 
credulitjr/oonsiders it as a miracle, wrought in favour of Christiani- 
ty, and ,in answer to tho prayer of Constantino. *^ He prayed, h» 
implored," says this historian, "* with much vehemence and simplici- 
ty, and* God left him not unanswered.'* But is it possible, that God 
should thus signally answer a man, who was in doubt whether he 

10* 
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Sec. 9. On tlie defeat and death of Maxefi- 
tiuB^ the ^ovemmeiit of the Roman worM be- 
came divided between Constantino and Lid- 
niiis, who immediiately granted to Ohristtans 
permission to lire according to their laws and 
institu^ons ; and in the year 313, by a formal 
edict drawn up at Milan, confirmed and ex- 
. tended these privileges. 

S^c. 10. The concurrence of Liciriius with 
Constantine in befriending the Christian cause, 
lasted but a few years. Becoming jealous of 

Sec. 9. Qn the defeat of Maxentius, between whom 
was the Roman empire divided ? What measures did 
they adopt in favour of Christians ? ' 

SeCi 10, Which of these emperors not long after be- 

skould Btek, his aid, or that of some pagan deity ? Besides, if this 
were a miracle, and Constantine regarded it as such, it is still more 
singular that he should neglect to profess his faith in Christ by bap- 
tism, until on his death bed, more than ^ years after this event is 
said to have occurred. Dr. Haweis strongly maintains an Opinion 
contrary to Milner. *^ I have received no c<^viction," says the for- 
mer historian, ^^ from any thing I have yet read respecting the miracle 
pf the cro^ in the sky, and the vision of Christ to Constantine the 
subsequent night, any more than of the thundering legion of Adri- 
an." ** I will not," adds he, "say it was impossible, nor deny that 
theLdrd might manifest. hipiself to him, in this t extraordinary way ; 
but the evidence is far from being conclusive, and I can harmy con- 
ceive a man of his character should be thus singularly iaveured^^* 
Mosh^im is evidently perplexed about it, and so is his translator. 
The latter admits, that " the whole story is attended with difficulties, 
which render it both as ^fact and a miracle extremely dubious, to 
say no more.'^ To this may be added ihe opinion of the author of 
an able disquisition on the subject, appended to vol. i. of Dr. Gre- 
gory's Church History — an opinion, formed, it should seem, from 
a critical and candid examination of the'subject, viz. That £usebiu^, 
to whom Constantine related thestoryydid not himself believe it. 
That there is not sufficient evidence that any of the army, besides 
the emperor, saw the phenomena in the heavens— That the accounts 
' ^iven of it by Constantine at different times, do not agree ; and, 
finally — ^That it was a fiction, invented by the emperor, to attach the 
Christian troops to his cause more firmly, and to animate his army 
in the ensuing battle. 
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thfe increasing power of his rival with the 
Christians, Licinius turned his hand against 
t^em, and. proceeded to persecute and distress 
them. In conBequen^e of which unprovoked 
attack upon them, Constantine declared war 
against him, which in the year 323 ended in 
his defeat and death. 

Licinius has by some been supposed to have been & Cbri&- 
iian ; but with what propriety this opinion has been enter- 
tained, seems difficult to conceive. " The truth of the 
case/' says Dr. Jortin, ''seems to have been, that he pre- 
' tended f<|r some time to be a Christian, but never was so. 
He was so ignorant that he could not even write his own 
name ; and so unfriendly to all learning, that he called it 
the pest and poison of the state." 

Sec. 11. The death of Licinius happened' 
in 323, at which time Constantine succeeded 
to the whole Roman empire, which till now 
had not been in subjection to one individual 
prince for many years. This event tended in 
no small degree to increase the strength, and 
add to the external prosperity of the Christian . 
• cause ; since Christianity was now universally 
established ; no other religion being tolerated 
throughout the bounds of the empire. 

Whether Constantine was sincerely attached to the gos- 
pel, or ever felt its sanctifying influences, is extremely 
doubtful. Yet it is certain, that he displayed no small zeal 
in honouring and establishing it. ' By his order, the pa* 

gan to persecute Christians ? Why ? What did Con- 
stantine.do upon this ? In what year was licinius de- 
feated ? 

What ifl Buppoaed to have been the real character of Lidnius V 
What is said of his iove of learning ? 

Sec. 11. Upon the death of Licinius 323, who be- 
came sole master of the Roman empire ? What ef- 
fect had this upon Christianity ? 

' What is said of Constantine's sincerity ? What measures did he 
adopt to build up Christianity ? 
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gui temples wefe dettolished, or ecNiverled iBto Christiati 
Churches; — the exereise of the old priesthood was forbid- 
den, and the idols destroyed. Large and costly structures 
for Christian worship were raised ; and those affeady erec- 
ted were enlarged and beautified. The Episcopacy was 
increased, and honoured with great favours, and enriched 
with vast endowments. The ritual received many addi- 
tions ; the habiliments of the clergy were pompous ; and 
the whole of the Christian service, at once, exhibited a 
scene of worldly grandeur and external parade. 

Sec. 12. The ascendancy thus given to 
Christianity over paganism hy Constantine,— 
the exemption. of its professors fr6m bitter 
enemies, who through ten persecutions, had 
sought out and hunted down the children of 
God — ^the ease and peace which a Christian 
might now enjoy in his profession; would lead 
us to expect a corresponding degree of purity, 
and piety, of Christian meekness and humility, 
among the Churches of Christ. This was, 
however, far from being their happy state. As 
external opposition ceased, internal disorders 
ensued. From this time we shall see a spirit 
of pride, of avarice, of ostentation, and domi- 
nation, invading both the officers and members 
of the Church ; we shall hear of schisms 
generated, heretical doctrines promulgated, 
and a foundation laid for an awful deb|isement 
and declension of true religion, apd for the 
exercise of that monstrous power which was 
afterwards assumed by the popes of Rome. 

During the past history of the Church, we have seen her 
making her way through seas and fires, through clouds and 
storms. And so long as a profession of religioh was attend- 

Sec. 12. What was the effect of the ease and peace 
which the Church now enjoyed ? What were some 
of the evils which ensued f The foundation of what 
power was now laid ? 
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ed with dfti||^r-^-8» hmg M'tbe duilgdoo, t&e sack^ or the 
^^Ifk^^y w^ ii> proipecl to the disciples of Jesus, their lives 
and conversatioi^ were pur^ and heavenljr. The gospel 
was their only sooree of censolatioEi, and they foaod k ii» 
every respect suffieieiit for all their wants. It taught them 
to expect to enter the, kirngtlom of God, only " through much 
tribulation." By the animating i^iews and prinbipks it im- 
partedy it raised their minds above the enjoyments of the 
present scene ; and in hope of life and immortality, they 
could be ha[^y, even'if called to lay down their lives, for 
the sake of their profession. Herein the power of their re- 
ligion was conspicuous; — it was not. with them an empty 
speculation floating in the raind^ destitute of any influence 
upon the will and affections. While it induced them to 
count Ao eacrifice too costly, which they were called to 
make for the mpeFs sake, they were led to experience the 
most fervent Christian affection one towards another— to 
sympathise most tenderly with each other, in all thehr sor- 
rows and distresses, and thereby bearing one another's bur- 
dens^ to fiiliil their Lord^s new command of brotherly love. 
This waathe prominent feature in Christianity, during the 
first three centuries^ 

Bat now, when a profession of the gospel was no longer 
attended with danfer,-^when the Churches becai^e liber- 
ally endowed, and the clergy were loaded with honours, — 
humility, and self-denial, and brotherly kindness, the prom- 
inent eharacteristicsofthe religion of Jesus, seem scarcely 
peiceptible. Every thing which was done, had a primary re- 
fereace to Aow and sel^f-aggrandizement. The government 
of the Chi»ch underwent a great change,, being moulded, 
aa far >9 was pos»ble, after the government of the state. 
The^ emperor assumed the title of bishop; and claimed the 
prerogative of regulating its external aflairs ;. and he and his 
successors convened councils^ in which they presided,, and 
determined all matters of discipline. The bishops corres* 
ponded to magistrates, whose jurisdiction was confined to 
single cities ; the metropolHans to proconsuli, or presidents 

For the three first centuries did the Church in general enjoy a 
state of peace, or was it called to experience persecution and suffer- 
ing ? Whet was ^e prominent feature in Christianity during this 
lime . What change did the gweruinent or tfae^ Church' tfnnergo m 
the time of CopBtantnie ? What title did he assume? What pre- 
rogative did he claim ? In what respects did a bishop of primitive 
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of provinces; the priiiuUes to the emperor'^ vicarSi each of 
whom governed one of the imperial provinces. ^ 

Such is an outline >of the constitution of the Christian 
Church, as new modeled under the auspices of Conatan- 
tine. How great a departure from the order established by 
the Apdstles of our Lord, in the primitive Churches ! " Let 
none," sa^s a distinguished iscclesiastical historian, alluding 
to the state of things in the first and second centuries, 
" confound the bishops of this primitive and golden period 
of the Church, with those of whom we read in tho following 
ages. For though they were both designated by the same 
nanae, yet they differed extremely in many respects. A^ 
bishop during the first and. second centuries, was a person 
who had the care of one Christian assembly) which at that 
time was, generally speaking, small enpugh to be contain* 
ed in a private house. In this assembly he acted, not so 
much with the authority of a master, as with the zeal and 
diligence of aservant. The Churches, also, in those early 
times, were entirely independent ; none of them subject to 
any foreign jurisdiction, but each one was governed by its 
own rulers and its own laws. Nothing is more evident 
than the perfect equality that reigned among the primitive 
Churches ; nor does there ever appear, in the first century, 
the smallest trace of that association of provincial Church- 
es from which i:ouncils and metropelitans derive their ori* 

The conduct of Constantine towards the pagans merits, 
too, our severest censure, notwithstanding that his power 
was exercised in favour of Christianity. Instead of leav- 
ing , every one to obey the dictates of his conscience, he 
prohibited by ilau> the worship of idols, throughout the 
bounds of his empire. In this, he obviously transcended 
the authority invested in him as a civil ruler — for if a civil 
magistrate may prohibit religious ofjinions, or punish the 
abettors of them, merely because in his view they are un- 
scriptaral, he has the same right to punish a professing 
Christian, whose sentiments, or practices, differ from his 
own, as he would have to punish a pagan, or a Mahomme- 
dan. If the magistrate may lawfully exercise a control over 
the human mind, in one instance, may be not in any other 1 

times differ, from those in the days of Constantine ? How did the 
Churches differ ? ,What measui'es did Constantine adopt, in respect 
to the pagans ? Is he to be justified ? 
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siBce upon the supposition, his own judgement is the au- 
thorised standard ^of what is right and wrong, in matters of 
religion. The truth is, the magistrate derives no authori- 
ty; either from reason, or the word of God, to control t^e 
human mind in relation to its religious faith. Upon this 
principle, Constantine and his bishops were no more justi- 
fied in Abolishing heathenism, by the force of civil power, 
than Dioclesian, and Galerius with the priests, were justified 
in their attempt to break down and destroy Christianity. ^ 
Well ha,s it been observed ; ** Let the law of the land re- 
strain vice and injustice of every kind, as ruinous to the 
pe&ce and order of society, fo^ this is its proper province ; 
but let it not tamper with religion, by attempting to enforce 
its exercises and duties." 

Sec. 13. At this time commenced the schism 
of the Donatists, the origin of which according 
to Dr. Jorton, is to be traced to the persecution, 
A. D. 303, during which Christians were re- 
quired to give up their sacred books. They 
who complied were called Traditores. Among 
those who were suspected of this fault, was 
Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, for which and 
other reasons, Donatus, bishop of Numidia^ 
and his paxtizans, refused to hold communion 
with him. Thus began a schism which con- 
tinued three hundred years, and overspread the 
provinces of Africa. 

The Donatists, after their party was formed, maintained 
that the sanctity of their bishops gave to their commiunity 
alone, a full right to be considered as the true, the piure and 
holy Church. Hence, they avoided all communication 
with other Churches, from an apprehension of contracting 
their impurity and corruption. They also pronounced the 
sacred rites and institutions void of all virtue among those 
Christians, wfab were not precisely of their 'sentiments'. 

Sec. 13. What schism commenced about this time ? 
What was the origin of this ? Who was Donatus ? 
AVhat is said of him ? How lon^ did this schism last f 

What opinion did the DonatistB maintain? What course did 
they take with those who joined their party ? 
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Tbey not only rebaptized those vifho joined their pi&rty from 
other Churches, but reordained those, who already sustain- 
ed the ministerial office. 

Sec. 14. This schism Constantine took fruit- . 
less pains to heal, both by councils and hear- 
ings ; but finding the Donatists refractory, he 
was provoked to banish some, and to |>ut others 
to death. The banished, however, were sonxe 
time after recalled, and permitted to hold such 
opinions as they pleased. . Under the sudfeds- 
g^ors of Cojtistantine, they experienced a variety ^ 
of fortune, for many years, until, at length, they * 
dwindled away. 

The immediate cause of the above schism, according to 
Dr. Mosbeim, was this. — Mensdrius dying in the year 311, 
{he Church proceeded to the election of Caecilian, the de^- 
ton, and calledythe neighbouring bishops to sanction their 
choice, in ordaining him to the office. 

This hasty procedure gave umbrage to Botrus and Cele- 
sius, both presbyters of the same Church, who, were aspi« 
ring to the same office ; and also to the Numidian bishops, 
who had before this always been invited to be present, at ^ 
the consecration of the bishops of Carthage. Hence as- 
. sembliag themselves at Carthage, they summoned Caecili- 
an before them, to answer for his conduct. The flame thus 
kindled, was augmented by means of Lucilla, an opulent 
lady, who had been reproved by Cscilian for improper con- ' 
duct, and who, on that account, had conceived a violent 
prejudice against him. At her expense, the Numidian 
bishops were assembled, and entertained. Among these 
bishops was Donatus of Cass-nigrsB ; — a man said to be of 
an unhappy, schismatical temper; after whom, on account 
of the distinguished part he took in this affair, the party 

Seq. 14. What did Constantine do, to heal this 
sditsm ? When be foand hiniself unable to afceom- 
plish this, what measures did he adopt ? What is said 
of the Donatists, under the successors of Constantine 1 

What was the immediate cause of this schism, according to Mo- 
sheiw f What two pieebyters Wem displeased with the appoints 
ment of C«ciliA& ? Why ? Why were the NuBudiaa btihops dis- 
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was called. The result of this council was, that Cscilian 
was set aside, aod Majorinus elected in his stead. This 
act divided the Church of Carthage into two parties, each 
of which was determined to abide by its own bishop. But 
the controversy was not confined to Carthage. In. a short 
time itspre^d fa^ and wide, not onJy througboi^ Numidia, 
but even throughout all the provinces of Africa; which en- 
tered so zealously into this ecclesiastical war, that in most 
cities there were two bishops, one at the head of the party 
of CsBcilian, and .the other acknowledged by the followers 
of Majorinus. 

At length the Donatistslaid their controversy before Con- 
stantino ; who in the year 313, with several bishops, exam- 
ined th^ subject, and gave judgement in favour of Caecili- 
an, who was entirely acquitted of the crimes laid to his 
charge. 

In a second, and a much more numerous assembly, convev- 
ed at Aries in 314, the subject was aglEtin investigated, witji 
a similar result. Not satisfied, however, the Donatists ap- 
pealed to the immediate judgement of the emperor, who 
indulgently admitted them to a hearing at Milan, A. D. 316. 
The issue of this third trial was not more favourablQ to the 
Donatists, than that of the two preceding councils, whose 
decisions the emperor confirmed. The subsequent conduct 
of these schismatics, at length, became so disgraceful, that 
the emperor deprived them of their Churches in Africa, and 
sent into banishment their aeditious l^ishops. Nay« he oar- 
jried his resentment so far as to put some of them to death, 
probably on account of the intolerable malignancy which 
they discovered in their writings and discourses. Hence 
arose violent commotions in Africa, as the sect of the Do- 
natists was extremely powerful and numeroas there. The 
emperor condescended, by embassies and negotiations, to 
allay these disturbances, but they were without effect. 

Afler the death of Constantino, his son Constans attempt- 
ed to heal this deplorable schism, and to engage the Dona- 
tists to conclude a treaty of peace. All methods of recon- 
ciliation were ineffectual. At length, in a battfe fought at 

pleased ? By what means was the difficulty increased f What 
council was called ? At whose expense ? Wh&t is said of Donatus ? 
\¥hat was the resnlt of thu eoimcil ? What was the effect of it ? 
'Where did the contretersy tptdad f • To whom did the. Donatists 
apf^al.' Wh#t Wiethe result ^jkiusappeitl? WhM mpasores did 
Constantine finally take, in respeet to the DojpAiiste ? Alter the 
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B^gnlt, tbeywere digrfally defeated, after wfaich their cause 
seetned id dCK^Ime; Iti S^, the emperok' Julian permitted 
tho^, Who had befbhs been exiled, to return, upon whibh 
the patty gtieAtly retived. Iti 8?7,Ch^atiAn dep)rived>thetn 
of their' ehurbhes, and pn^ibit^d all aaftemblieU', both pub- 
lic khd pritati^. The sect, hoW^re^^was still numi^roud^ as 
appelrs'frotn the number 6f €h^r6hes ^hich the pedple had 
m Aftita, towards the eonclusiob of this oetiliiry, sihd 
whieb wet^ tterVed by no less than 4(K> bi«h6p9. A sobse- 
(Itttfntdiviaiba among thtsm, together With thd wrilidgs of 
Augastine, about the end<of the century^ caused th^ sect 
gre&tty to deelitie. 

Sec. 16.' Soon after the commiBtlc^ineiit of 
tke scbismai of the Bon^tiBtd^ there originated 
a oontroveFSj in the Church of Alexandria^ in 

Cmtrowrsy^ which ww ttianagod with so nkiich 
violence^ as it length toinvOlvje the v^^ole 
Chridtkn worU« . Tne author, of this, contro- 
t^My wtM» Alrius, ^ pvesbyter of the Churi^^h, 
who ti!raintain«da^inst Ale^ktodei^ the bisho][), 
that the Son is tQtjsdly and ,6«jfeh/p% distinct 
fro^ tbe Father ; ^suht^rdiniaite.to huui pot onl^ 
in office, but in ffMwtf thatAmm ^9. Son was 
btfifgotten, he had a begibning, and hence that 
there was atimevwhen^e was pot. 

The sentiments of the primitive Ghrist^^ for tbe three 
£^|t ceiitiufiesi^ ^p reference to tbe divinity of the Saviour, 
hislo^ia^s. tellu^.wer^, gjen^rally speaking, uniform; at 
least tb^ce do.nqt appear, to bave oee.n anypuUic ogAtrover- 
ai«^ t^ttchifig this leading arl,iQ}e ^ftjie Chridtia,n &tb/ It 
iKf^teft for Ariu9,|o conunence a dispute, . wbicVmia^ be 
flikl tof have invoJved the, whole Cbrlstiali world in. a flame. 
To m» sti«h a contromrsy/ he .>vaa eminently qualified. 

.dM^ of C(0S8iaDtme,~wbat loo^ place? When did IBe se^ Twui- 

Ife<r*-ji5. Whjil owtroVetsy aro«ie about the same 
tiitiev^f thii^^oUsiB; of the Denalisto ? . Who WM.Ae 
-atithiot^ Kt' ly^ytidl rt i A Katt t rtM Arititt ttiaMtttin ? 

\^itVre cr«ddwbkt'«rb6(BtailHr>M«ithtunfE(^ jg^tntnU 
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To a mlles^ *nd (n^tmf wi»> he.ui?tft«d gfei^ address, 
aiM) 4eep skiJl in th^ logic of Ih^ tiin^&; b«BidfS| h^ w«0 
difliogHifhed «ir gravity qf 4^pQnni^i»t,4ui4iircepro|^iM)l^ 
manners. 

7^9 occasipQ of this dispale appears to have beep «jm- 
ply this. Alexander, speaking upon the subjeet of the 
Trinitv, l^ad attrmed that there. was ''a unity in the Trin- 
ity, ttHd)[)artioiil«T]y tblit the Sbn waa co«^tevnill, and con- 
snbBtanti^U, and of the aavie digtiHy wi^ ftn^FiUmt'^^ ^ 
ihia language Arias object^^ and argued thi^ i^em.waa ^ 
time when the Sop of Ck>d wi^s not ,* th«it he w^ capable of 
virtue and of vice ; that he waa a <$reature/ an^ mutable as 
other oroalttfes* 

Sbc M. 'nieiM BetaktUiAtA of Aarkurflpteasd^ 
iiig ahKad, sbon foand mmfxr Iq fttropt thbm ; 
among whom were sooie, vniQ wem sb mqdi 
^«tiii^&i4ted fey d^ir lwmag:9md geniiit^ m 
for <iieif MHk and fUMidft* 

See. 17« 4I^midor, alafmed^attliepftopaea'^ 
tioir of sentimeiita so nnaenptttvai in msyienr^ 
remomttMUd mkk Aniii; Md<|>3r ooBoiiMtoi;^ 
n^aawM, atttofrtedto » ii to i a i|iiaitp:a mem 
scriptural s;yMem« Finding bis pffqrte rain^^ 
^d tiwt Arius wa« 8t0tiqR'9adiiig fti» doctrmes 
^bro^d, h^ supupa^ed a council ponsisting of 
UMT n luwdrftd biidiQps, by wh^^b' An^s, und 
several of his partisans, wene deposed and ex- 
commiinicftteQ, 

Upon hi» exGomnmnication, Arius retired to Palestine, 
wbeno^he aidresand several ietteia tolhentesteiBiAfiiit 
men of those titnes^ io which he attemjited to demonstrate 

ly, fbr tke thitte iivt oenturiefl, to«clri]ig*4lie Savioer's ^viaityf 
Wh«t WM the cpgin of tiie diipste, whiok Ariiui earned on > 

Sec. 16. Wiiajt is said of the spread of the senti- 
ments of Ann9 ? 

Sec. 17. What measures did Alexander tafcoiaMJa- 
tion to this buskiepa f - 

upon his excommunicatipn,, whither did Arius retire ? ' Wfcat 
did he here do ? 
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the trath of his opinions ; ami that with so mach so^^eess, 
thiatvast ntimben -seceded Ho his party, aad amongr them 
- Bosebhts/ bishop of Nicdmedia; a man greatfy distinguish-. 
ed In the Church by his influence and authority. 

Sec. 18. The dispute still progressing, at 
length attracted the attention of Conatan- 
tine; who^ finding ail efforts to reconcile Alex- 
ander afid Arius fraitibsB, issued letters to the 
bishops of the several provinces of the empire 
to assenible at Nice^ in Bithynia, which was 
accordingly done, A. D. 325. In thijs gouimuU 
wfatck laoomflted of Sdfi Mffbopsv bfesidos a«ml; 
t^tade of .presb3rtei;s^ deateons^ aod ol^beroftTrtfaQ' 
emp6rQr;ihiiii8elf piresidedb >. After .a dessipn^ of 
iBora .tha%t«i6i;if!0i^ 

commumcated, and foibi<M<imta>qiiftw ^kIqIwi* 
dn^^ At ' (See sdineitiihe .wadi adctj^teit w)iat is 
known by jkhe.,nan}Q <tf the. ^JSuwrm Cre^d^"^"^. 
md)to.iHii&B praduptiQa/of AAtaM^i^ 
wfaieh th^«(iqpii^NMtMde9ed>4riip^ 
bed.byaily'tipo&paiii of banislbnent* ' v 

Sec. 18. What measures did Constaiitine'a<|opr 'to ' 
te^nrniat^s* this confroverfey*?' What ^Wr^ the ifecisibn 
of the coQticil at Nice ? Whatisithe^naliie «f-lhe 
creedmUchattfaii^tiiaeMraa adntptcd-l it^ 1^* N-v 

1 -i t ' ' '^^f '-. 

. '''The following is the ere^d alluded to above V*« We bell^v^ in 
one -God, the Father Almighty, matLOT of all things' visible tnifi iii- 
virtibte: aiidilithel;«ordJeBiM Christ, the' Son of 6od« the oidji be- 
gotten ; bofotten of |he Father, that is, of the substance of the Fa- 
ther. God of God ; Light of Light ; true God of true God ;. be- 
gotten^ not made ;. oonsubstaatial with the Father, by whom ail 
things were made, things in heaven^ and things oa earth ; who for 
us nun, vnd fbr. our sdyation, came down and was incarnate* vid 
became man ; suffered and rose again the third day, and ascended 
into the heavens, and coipes to i^dge the quick and the dead ; and 
in the Hely Ghost. And the catbolie and apostolic church doth 
anathematiie those persons who say, that there was a time when Ihe 
Son of God was not ; that he was not before he was bom ; that he 
was made of nothing, or of another substance or being ; or that he 
is created, or changeable, or convertiUe." 



rA9<|k lA U«9 paI^c^ Having tf^f^ 4beir pi^oef > rl^ejr «0l^ 
tinued standing, Q^t^l l(ie #W{HHr^rj wbf> «m «1<^ iP'9A #?(r 
CttBdisgty splendid dress, m9iii» bis appf^arance* 

When |kll at length were seated, says l^usebituB, the pa- 
triarch of .Antioch rose, aod addressing the einperor; gave 
thanks to God on bis aecoan^^^soagnitttlatiag the Ctmreh 
on ita ftogperom 0an^i<m^ hwxgH ^bm hy- bis me^m, 
atdi^ctiaularlf ia ths dMiwG^tipfixrf'tbaiMau^fllMKt^ 
ioif Pagaoism. 

To tb^se congratulations of the patriarch, the emperor 
replied, that be a^as iiappy at seeing tbaoi assct^bled on an 
occason so ^iorioas as that of amicably settling their diiffi- 
Gtihiss; iriH0h, 110 4aid, badg j«M ^ ipme c«Maaem.tban 
all bi3 wfkia. He CQnpkd^ by expietsing an e^r^est wijsb, 
that they would as soon as possib^ reinove every cause of 
dissension, and lay the foyndation of a 'lasting peaee. ' 

Qb «fliiaMiBg iasaddraai^^ tesiMbccwried, iirfiii^pre^ 
sefttad tQ tlim # wp awr a m^ ><>apromifliM pwwyaiPt. lo- 
st^ad pf ap^jioft vpoijL the 4m(»si^ of Uie business^ for 
which they ha4 oeen convened, the bishops bejran to com- 
plain to the emperor of each other, and to vtadieate them- 
sftlfas. CbMtimtfaM lifttanedt^ tKwmutiHd toMmmfkmB 
wiiOi graatf aliens ; aM^ w1u|d^ t% IwaiBstwm, ihfir tABpec- 
tive coQiplaiDts v€uce reduced to waiting, be tbr^w 9II the 
billets anopened into the fire; saying that it did not belong 
, to him to decide the differences of Christian bishopsi aod 
that ihs iMaring of them' asost ba Mm^ till |]^. ^ of 
jadgemsiit 

After this, the ^aupjjproceeded in earnest to the busi* 
ness of their meeting. Their discussions began Jane 19th 
and coAttnned lo the 96th of Angast, when aliesa dSMKin* 
sioBS were pnblisbed abroad^ 

Before tbi^ coancH broke up, some faw^MJier matters 
were determined; such as wou^J deserve np place here, 
were it not to show the sad defection of Christianity in the 
increase of aupisrsMlion aod luman trMitiooa. It wasde- 
cra4?d that Easter should be kept at the aame season, through 
all the Church ; that celibacy was a virtue; that new con- 
I l l 11 , * I ■ II ■■ ■ 11 ■■■ii.i f ii I 

Where did this coamil awsfbls^ What weietameartbaMre- 
moniee obserred on the opening of the cooaetl af Niee f What an-^ 
prpmisfaig aoene ocoonadf How long d\d the cqaiMil ooQtinae ite 
session ? What other matters were determined by this couacit ? 

n* 
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^^'^s sbeold not be mtnrfaeed to ord%fs; tlatt a certain 
course of penitence abonld be enjoined pn the lapsed ; 
with other directions of a similar nature. 

Sec. 19. The principal persons who appear- 
ed on the side of Axius, and assisted him m tlxe 
public disputations, were Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, Theognis of Nice, and Maris of Calcedon ; 
the person who chiefly opposed them, and took 
the part of Alexander, was Athanasius, at that 
time only a deacon in the Church of Alexan- 
dria. , . 

Sec. 20. The cdrittbyersy which had arisen 
between Arius and Alexstnder, was far from be- 
ing put to rest, by the /decision of the council 
of Nice. The doctrines of Arias httd indeed 
been cohdehMfed J'he*himse^^hadbe^'banish- 
s ed to Illyricuni ; his f611ower^ been' compelled 
to assent to the Nicene creeds and his writings 
proscribed; yet bis doctrines found adherents, 
" and both Arius and his friends made vigorous 
efforts to regain, their former rank and privi- 
lege?. • . <1. • . 

Sec. 21. In the year 330, through the assis- 
tance of Cpnstantiq., the emperor's sister, the 
Axi^s succeeded in obtaining the recal of Ari- 
us, -and the repeal of the laws against them. 
The emperor also recommended to Athanasius, 
who had succeeded Alexander, to receive Ari- 
us to his communion. But the inflexible Atha- 

Sfec. 19. Who Were some of the principal perscMis 
at this council, on the side of Arius ? Who opposed 
them.? * 

See. 30. What effect had the decisioa of this council 
to'silehce the Arians ? 

Sec.M. What circumstances occurrred in 330, in 
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nasinfi ]f^fufi6d; and ll6t ] 
into 'Gaul; " ; * 

,1'be decision of the council of Kice'met with Coostau- 
tine's approbation, at the time. But, afterwards, he was 
made to believe that ^i^i^s and his followers bad been un: 
justly condemned. Hence^ he issued his edict, revoking 
the sentence against him, and repealing the severe laws 
which had been enacted against his party. . > 

' Sec. 22. The doubt, which seems still to have 
hiing about Constai;itine ias to Arius, induced 
him to order the latter to Constantinople, where 
he required hiin to assent to the Nicene creed. 
This he readily did, and, confirmed his beliet 
with an oath. : ■' 

The Birbeoription to the Nicene creed, on the part of Ari^ 
us, all oredlbie testimony goea to show, to hare been' with 
theigr^citest doplnnty, and tb« most improper t6sa*vation. . 
He^lLSBetfted to it, indeed, bat explained it; in a widely dif- 
ferent manner from the orthodox. 

Sec. 23. The apparent sincerity of Ariua de- 
ceived the emperor, who ordered Alexander of 
Constantinople, to receive him to communion.' 
The day was fixed for his restoration ; but while 
he was on flie way to the Chui^h, Ariiis was 
suddenly seized with some disease of the bow- 
els, and died, A. D. ^36. 

On receiving the orders of Constantine to acknowledge 

favour of the Arians ? What was re<5eanmended to 
Athanasius ? Upon his reflisal, what be^me of him ? 

Why did Constantino alter hia opinions and conduct, in respect 
tp the Arians ? 

Sec. 23. What, in consideration of his doubts^ did 
Constantine require of Arius ? In what maimer did 
Arius comply ? . " • * 

What may be inferreid from this conciuct of Arius ? 

' Sec. 23. What effe<^ t^ad Arius' apparent stnoerity 
u|K>n Constantine ? What order did he msw upoii 
this ? • What prevented this order from being carried 
into execution ? ^ 



He fervently prayed thst~God would, in some vf^r, jpf ejrent 
the retoni of a man to itie Ctiarch, whofn he c6ai<i notl>ut 
coi^sider j&s tt disturber of its peace, nod h^ppcritical in his 
profession. The sadden und extraordinary in^ni^er in 
Whtcjt Ariub died^ was no small moriiflca;tion to his party, 
and jthe orthodox did not escape the imputation of having 
been accessary to it. 

J$6€» 34. In th^ y^ar 337, CoiPistantiQe died, 
havijig recieived baptism, during Ws sickness, 
at tjjie hand^ of his favsourite bishop^ Eu^i^bius 
ofNicomedia* 

The character of Constantino Has been variously repre- 
sented. 'His ^sincerity in espousing the GhristiMi cause 
cannot reasonably be doubted ; but his religion, atiber all, 
pos^sses none of the leading chatacterislics peo^iaff to the 
gospel. He was a good emperor, and an koMst.flitai ; h^ 
too little teqoiiinted with veal 01»ri8t»uilily,:to>a4Q|>l the 
beal mtlBisiires'in propagatlQg.aea,itae,flo4iieoentfirointhi8 
world, both in its nature and in its iotfuence. 

Sec. 25. The state of reiigion at tj^e* death 
of Constantine was exceedingly lowi The 
Chiirch was distracted with baneful divisions ; 
and a genecal strng^e for power and wealth 
seemed to predominate. 

The eataiblishment of Christianity by Constantine under 
providence, was a glorious event for the. Ghurcb.^ * But in 
connecting, it with the sjOfairsof the state^ o^s he did^ he laid 
the foundation for the most grievous evils. The distinction 
dif rank and etninence amoug the clergy^ coo]4 not fail to 
introduce je^ousy aqd rivabhip. For a loog period, Anti- 

' ' ;. — ■ ' ■ ■ 

What effect had the sudden and singular dea^h of Aritis U|)On the 
Axians ? To what did they ascribe it ? 

Sec. 24. When did Constantino die ? What reli- 
gious rite did he receive, in his last sickness ? 

In what light is the religioi^d character of Constantine to be re^ 
garded? 

iSec.9&. Wtiat was the^ state of religion at the 
detth of CcMistantinfe 1 By what was the Qiurch 
dhflfaetedf 

What effect had the connecting of the Church with the the affaus 



of the namber of Cbrifitiaiis io their several dwSffKikd 
also for, that emiilence of character which had inairra[!)faeir 
bishops. Bnt to these there was no prescribed aathorhy. in 
point of order or rank, till Constantine gave them a kioditf 
supremacy over their bi^thren. To these three, he now ad- 
ded Constantinople. These four cities were converted Jii- 
to bishoprics^ called metropoHtan, In t^ie course of the 
century, these; metropolitans l>ecame patriarchs; and, by 
and bj[, 4LS we shall see, the bishop of Rome became pontijf' 
Of pope. Hence may be traced the n\anner fn which thje 
ministers of Christ, from' b^ng on an equality, were at 
lepgth separated into the different orders of pontiffs, po^l- 
archs, inetropolitans,, archbishops, bishops^ and the iil^e. 
Nor should it be forgotten^-'fliat for a time these Church of- 
ficers- were exalted and ^pointed by the ckil magisttale, 
without the concurrence of the people,' till at letigth the 
bishop 6f Rome becameJ^d of ^« , . 

Sec. 26. On the ideatn of Constantine, the 
empire was distributed aUong^his three sons ; 
but a ijuan*fl ' scion [^erajrose 
brgthexsi whicK itennbfttipg fatlaily to t^o, Cdn-; 
stantiusJb^Qame sol.e.iqipAp^ch of the Koman 
empire, in the year 353. 

iScc. 27. In the y^lr 356 died Anthony the 
hermit^ vho mp.y be considered the father of 
that monastic life^ for whicii! seyeral, of the 
succeedii^ centuries, weie remarkably. distia* 
guished. 

of the state ? The bishops of what places at thid &lie were most 
pre-eminent ? Why f What other place was added to these P What 
title had these bishops? What title did they reoelTattfterwards f< 
To wh«t did this nkimately lead.? 

Sec. 26. On the death of Constantine^. I«Qiw was the 
enquire divided ? Which of these twabrothei^ 80on- 
after became sole nionai^h ? When?* 

'Sec. 27. When did Anthony the bermit die ? Of 
what was he the father ? . .., . .i . r 
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ST. AMTHOmr Of TQS B98ERT. 

Sedasiim from tbcr mrld^and thB^ndiee of »ii«l^iti9f, 
hid.b^eo a4oplfd ^y fsi^y of » rowMic Hifm in tbe (or- 
mer century; (Per. lit «P(?. 22.) butUw^leftto upoib^r, 
to set aa, example of self-denial, wbich the world had never 
before seen. Anthony was an illiterate youth ef Aleaan* 
dria. Happening, one day,. to enter a chfiichi he boini 
the ivorda of our Lord to th«iiamig roier t ''Sell ai] iliat 
thou bast, and ^ve to the poor." Con$iderioj; this as 9^ 
special call to him/ he distributed hi^ property — deserted 
his famfly and friends''-«to6k ixp kis residence among Ike 
tombs, and in a-rusmad towan Heare, haffing pmetioed«aif- 
denial for some time, he advanced three days journey i^to 
(he desert, eastward of the Nile ; where^ discovering a most 
lonely spot, be iix^d his abode. 

His eaai;nple,and his lessors infected others, whose curi- 
osity pursued kioi to the desert^ and bio^ore he cioied bis 
life, which was prolonged to the ter.i»'o£^tee hundred and 
five years, ^le- beheld : vast slumbers lmit4ting>the example 
which he UtA set ifaem. Frona ibisr time, imoka muki^i- 
ed incredibly, on ike sands of L)rbia» himo -the rocks of 

What ia said of a fondness for seclusion in the preceding century ? 
Who was Anthony? How ca^ie he to devote himself to a life of 
seclusion ? Whither did he retire ? What was the effect of his 
example? How long did Anthony live? Where did the monks 
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'Phfebias, ikfii the oitie^ «^ the Nito. Even to this 4aj, the 
tfavell^ may exjf^oi^ tbe raiot of fifty immastemB, which 
were planted to the south of AleaEBtidria, by the diset^ea of 
Anthony. ^ 

Inflaeficed by the example of Amihotiy, a Syrian youth, 
whosettame was Hilar iotij fijced his 4i'0ftry abode <m asan-v 
dy beach, between the siea and a morasB^ about seven miles 
from Gaz^. The austere penance, in which he persisted 
for forty-eight yea¥s, diffused a sijOiiiar enthosiasm ; and in- 
nnmerable montisteries were soon distribated over all Pal- 
estine. 

^in the west, Martin of Tours, fonnded a monastery at 
Poictters, and thus introduced monastic institutions into 
Frtince.' Such was the rapid increase of His diecijfiles, that 
two thousand monks followed in hitt funeral procemion. Jn^ 
other countries, they appear to' have increased in the same 
proportfon ; and the progress of monkery t« said not to have 
been less rapid, or less universal tlian that of Christianity. 

Nor Was this kind of life confined tb males. Females . 
began about the same tifhe to retire from the world, and to 
dedicate themselves to solitude tLnddeNrotion. Knnneries 
were <3ii^ti^, ertd sdch as entered them, w«i<e henceforth 
secloded froift ^11 w6rld1y ihtet^counse* Tliefy were neither 
allowed to go out, nor was any one permitted to go in to 
se^them. Hete, they seized themeervee,^end made their 
owti clothes, which were whifd atid plain wooNeti. The 
heigiit of the c^p was restrictied to aninch and two lines. 

One of thtf most renowned examples of monkish pen- 
a^ce-that is Wpon record, ie' that of St. Simeon, a Syrian 
monk,' who ??ved about the middle of the'MJr century, and 
w4H> is thodght to hate outstripped alt who ptfCeded him. 
He is said to hafts lited thirty-six yeare on a pillar erected 
on the summit of ii m6Miiain, ih'Syyla, whence he gat the 
name of**««tneohthfe Sfjilte.*' 

From this pillar, it is siiid, he never desosnd^d, onlessto 
tafte posse^^n of anoth^; wMeh 1^ Ad'l^'times^ having 
in all occupied fi^e of th^tn. On<hts last plllar, whkh wa6 
sixty feet Wgh, and onlf Ittree feiet broad V *e teuiained, 
atrcoitHng %r #^lpert, iifleen yeat^ Without ^InifSiinissioir^ 

gtfB,Uy Bialtij^y ? What ip «aid pf Hilarion ? What^of MartiQ of 
'foiifsi . Whki of female seclusioji? .What refalatiQPijrQra ojb- 
80nr«d in- tlifB tamam^i Rekle tke.^vHculars of St. $Umeoa the 
•ftyrliii. '-How did fttma pf Uia fathers eC* to Iphjurc^ refard this 
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summer and wintlBr, d&y and night ; exposecTto all tbe-io* 
clemencies of the seasons, in a climate liable to great and 
sudden changes, from the most melting heat, to the ipost 
piercing cold. 

We are informed that he always stood, the Inreadth of 
^his pillar not permitting him to lie down. He spent the 
day, till three in the afternoon, in meditation and prayer ; 
from that time till suosent he harangued the people, whp 
flocked to him from all countries. Females were not per- 
mitted to approach bim*-not even his own mother ; who is 
said, through grief and mortification in being refused ad- 
mittance, to have died the third day after her arrival. « 

Similar instances of extravagance and superstition in those 
times abounded. It is to be regretted that these extrav- 
agancies, and this increasing fondness for seclusion, were 
so greatly extolled by the Fathers of the <JathoIic Church. 
Even Athaaasius encouraged the institution of monkery.' 
Basil terms monkery "an angelical institution, a blessed 
and evangelical life, leading to the mansions of the ]Liord." 
Jerome declares *' the societies of monks and nuns to be 
the very flower and most precious stone, among all the or- 
^amentshof the Church." Others were equally eloquent in 
extolling the perfection of monkery, and commending the 
practice. 

The consequence of these praises, on the part of men so 
eminent in the Church, in relation to this kind of life, was, 
as might be expected, a most rapid increaise of both roon«* 
asteries and monks. Even nobles, and dukes^ and princes, 
not only devoted immense treasures in founding and in- 
creasing these establishments ; but descended from their 
elevated stations, and immured themselves in these con- 
vents, for the purpose of communion with God. Thou- 
sands who still continued to live in the world, consecrated 
their wealth to purchase the preyers of these devoted saints ; 
and even tyrants and worn out debauchees considered 
themselves seeiare c€ eternal glory, by devoting their for- 
tunes to some monastic institution. . 

The real history of these establishments, however, would 
disclose Itttte tn favour of religion. There were doubtless 
many who ripened within their Walls for heavenly glory ; 
but there is reason to fear that the majority, under the 

fondBeM f6r secloBioa ? '¥rk^ was tlie consequence of these ptttisee ? 
What Would the real history of th«fe ia«Baitic eitablislkinente ^he- 
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the mask of 8U[tef iorpietj, led MfeBoUuxufy, Ikenliousiwis 
aD4 debauchery. 

These monastic institutions served, one good pttf{me, 
and that one was important During the dark ages which 
succeeded, when the light of eeience, thr oogfaout the world, 
was eclipsed t>y the barbarous incorsioos of the illiterate 
nations of the north, science and literature here found aA 
asylum. Libraries were formed, and carefully preserved, 
which, on the restoration of learning, were of great value 
. to the world. 

The subsequent history of these establishments is interes- 
ting. ' In the sixth century, the extravagancies of the monks, 
it was acknowledged, needed a check.- This induced Ben- 
edict, a man distinguished for his piety, to institute a rule 
of discipline, by which a greater degree of order was in- 
troduced into the monasteries, end a wholesome restraint 
was laid upon the wild and extravagant conduct of their in- 
mate^*. For a time, the Benedictine order became extreme- 
ly p|»pular, and &walk>wed up all others ; but luxury and 
licentiousness gradually invaded ev^en the convents of Ben- 
edict. 

•Doriag the ei^hfth and ninth centuries, the monks rose 
to the highest veneration. ' Even princes sought admittance 
to their cloisters, and the wealth of the great was poured .in- 
to their tHeasuries.' In such estimation were the nionks 
held, that they|Vifere selected to occupy the highest dffiees 
of state. Amts and monks filled the^ palaces of kings, 
aiMl were, even placed at the head of armies. 

The tenth century gave rise to a new order in France, 
by the name of the congregation of Clugni. For a season, 
the rules of reform which they adopted, and the sanctity 
which they assumefl, gave them a high name. But licen- 
tiousness and debauchery, the natural result of a life of ease 
and luxury, soon sunk them into utter contempt. 

During the eleiwuth and twelfth centuries^ flourished the 
orders of the Cisterians and Carthusiane. The thirteenth 
gave birth to an order widely different from any which be. 

' ' * ' ' III " ■ I ■ I I ■■ I !■ .1 I 1 ^ I ' " " , 

close f What good purpoae did they subserre ? What change tao^ 
place in the sixth century m respect to the monastic establishments ? 
Wh9 was the author of this reform ? What is said of the stancfing 
of the monks in the eirhth and ninth centuries.' What new order 
a^ose in the tenth f What is said of thehr charaCt^ f ' What .ord ers 
flourished in the 11th and 12th centuries.^ What order arose «n' 
tke 19th? Whait four ordei^ arose from the Mendicants m tlie ISTth ?' 

12 
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fbwiexisted This ^ts^the order of ^endi oante, institoted 
by Innocent III. ) They were taught to coDtemn wealth, 
and.obt^ined ibeir-^living only by charity. This order be- 
came exu^eaieiy popular, and numbered its thousands, iVho 
were spfead >^er alt Boeope; 

In ihe.ihif tsenth centuryVrrom this order, nnder the aus- 
pices of CrregoTy; anose four others— the Dothinioans, the 
Franeiflcans/the Carmelites, and «h« hermits of St. Augus- 
tine. The two first of these were much more respectable 
than the latter, an^^or three centuries governed the coun* 
oils of Europe. 1^^ Ailed the most important offices in 
church and state, aw^gave to the papal power an influence 
and authority^ scarcely credible. 

It is needless to dwell longer on this subject. The mis- 
chiefs which resulted from these monastic institi^tions, vol- 
umes would scarcely pbrtray. Their secret history would 
derelope a chapter of superstition, and fraud-'-Hof debauch- 
efies,'and of every species of enormity, which a virtuous 
man would be shocked to read. *^ To go into a convent," 

• says Dr., Johnson, *' fat- fear^of being immoral, 'is as if a 
man should cut off his hands, for fear he should steal. To 
sufi^r'ffirith patience aUd fortitude when called to iV, lor the 
cause of trjith, is virtuous aiid heroical ; but to^ exclude 
<»ie's.8elf fffom' the light of day, under pretence of greater 

I devotedaess to€rod,^to creep on -all fours like beasts — ^to 
kcerate one's body with thorns — to defaHie—- 16 afflict-Mo 
murder one'jsjelf,- ibis is absurd.'' The religion of the 
gospel r^Bquiresus, indeed, tolive unspotted from tl)^' world ; 
but then we must at the same time, visit the widow and the 

. fatkerless. 

Sec. 28. Constantius was an Arian,atid con- 
sequently favoured, that C.anjsfe, froiii tlje time 
of his accession^ s^t the death ^f Coni^twtiBe, 
A« J).;337, to Ms own death, in the year 361. 
Daring the whole of this p;eriod, AHani^m 
reigned, almost w:itiiout a Check ; aUdlbe 
friends of the apposite faith suffered tJie most 

Whichv two wel« moet respected ? What is said of them f What 
was tbe r«al efiartie^r of these instittitions ? . 

See. ?8. \Wbeii did Constantius cowe to the throne ? 
MTien ^didhe cUe 1 What fwty did he faTour ? 
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bitter persecution. During the reign of thk 
priiice, Athftiwuiius, who had been recalled 
from banishment^ was again exiled, and again 
recalled ; but was obliged to secrete himself 
from< his persecutors, with soni?e: monks, in. a 
desert. ' 

TWe state .of the Church at this time, could we^give a 
just representation of it, Would afford no comfort to the 
reader. The scriptures were no longer the statidard of 
Chri3tian faith. What was orthodox, and what was hete- . 
rodbx, was to, bie determined only by fathers and councils. 
Ministers bad departed from the simplicity 6f Christiah 
doct^rine and nrnnuers ; avarice and; ambition ruled ; tem- ; 
pori^ grandeur, high preferment and large revenues^ were 
the puling passion. 

Ab either party at ^ny time gained the advantage, it 
treated the other with marked severity. The Arians, how- 
evei^, being generally in power,. the orthodox experienced 
alrapst uninterrupted oppression. 

In d49, Constantius was mfl^uenced to recal Athanasius, 
' and to restore him to his office at Alexandria. To his en^- 
emies, no measures could have been mor^ repulsive; and 
it was the sig4ial (to rise'up against him, in the' most 4>itter/ 
ace^sations. Athanasius was obliged to A&&' ti^f^:^the ' 
storm, and tali?€^ shelter in the obscurity of a desert. The 
blast fell upoh the friends Whom he had left behind ; s6me 
of them were banished ; some were loaded ifith chains; and 
imprisoned ; vt^ii^ others were scourged to death. 

In respect' to the Arians, it i» impossible for li toioment 
« td justify them. Tto circumstances can i^xisi fdr-niieasdfe^ 
so violent as'thosc^ 'which they Jidopfeii; bin then , ft mu$4; 
be remen^ered, that the drthodpx were not much less-vio- 
lent, .where they |k)Ssessed the power. Athanasius, who 
was at the head of the orthodox part^, was a man^ of rest- 
less disposition; a^d df aspiring vieWsV His speculative 
* views orthe doctrines of the Scrtptures, appear in geHHral 

What did the orthodox party suffef ? What is said of 
AthanasiQs ? < . 

What was tbe reaJ stiite of the Church at this time f What was 
the standard of cMhodoiy?. What was the cpndiict of ministers ? ' 
When did Constantius reea] Atbonashis ? What effect had this np« 
on the Arians ? WAat hebame ^ AttflnWeius ? CeafA^ttti party 
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tO( bave "boea correct ; liut be cannot lie e^cempted from the 
charge of ^p'pre3sing his opponents, when he had the 
means. 

It may be added in respect to the Arians, that, at length, 
they became divided among themselves, a6d a great varie- 
ty of sects sprang gp among, them as the consequence. 
Hence we read of semi-arians, aetians, eunomians^ and per- 
haps a hundred others ; of whom it is only necessary to say, 
that they assisted to distract the.Christian world while they 
existed, add to show how discordant human beings may 
become. 

Sec. 29. Constantius died in the year 361, 
aad was fallowed in the administration of af- 
fairs by his nephew Juhan, commonly called 
the Apostate. This prince had been instruct- 
ed in the principles of Christianity ; but he 
appears early to have imbibed a partiality for 
the pagan worship, and duriug his reign, pa- 
ganism was placed upon an equal footing witli 
Christianity. 

On his accession, he immediately ordered such heathen 
temples as had been shut, to be opened j and many which 
had been demolished^ to be rebuilt. The laws against idol- 
atry were repealed ; piagan priests were honoured ; and pa- 
gan worship was favoured. On the other hand, Christians 
became the objects of ridicule ; their schools were closed ; 
their privileges abridged ; their clergy impoverished. Open 
persecution was indeed prohibited ; but, by every other 
means, were the followers of the Redeemer humbled and 
oppressed. The Saviour he always distinguished by the. 
name of the Galilean. In a war with the Persians, he was 
mortally wounded, by a lance. As he was expiring, he 
filled his hand with blood, and indignantly casting it into 
the air, exclaimed, " O Galilean! thou hast conquered," 

be justified ii) their proceedings f What is said of the spirit and 
conduct of Athanasius? Into what sects were the Arians at length 
divided f 

Sec. 29. Who succeeded Constantius ? What is 
Julian commonly called ? Why ? What was the; 
state of Christianity during his rciffn ? 

What measures did he adopt immediate^ on his. accession ? By 
what term did be always distinguish the Saviour ? What was hs 
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It w«s daring- tfte ret^ of \h!s pridce^ and under his 
anspioi^s, Aat the'T^m)i1e 6f J^rtrsafem wais attempted to 
be rfebtiilc. Upon his cblf, the Jews' flFbnfi ^IftVe province^ 
^f the empire re|^ired to the holy city. Great preparations 
were made, and on the commentiefifnent of the work, spadei^ 
and pick-axes of silver were provided ; and the dirt atid 
rubbish w^re transported in mantles of srik and purple.. 
Bat an insulted providence poured its wrath upon this work 
«of impiety ^ — the workmen were scorched by flames^ which 
issued from, the earth, ai^d drove them from their' ipad de- 
sign. , 

Sec. 30. About thiis time may be noticed a 
decided increase of the power and influence of 
the Bishop of Rome, who was considered the 
first in rank, and ^ distinguished by a sort, of 
pre-eminence over .all other bishops. 

He surpassed'' all his bVethren in the magnificence and 
splendor of the Church over which he: presided ;» in the 
riches of his revenues and possessions ; in the number and 
variety of bis ministers ; in his- credit with the people ; and 
in his sumptuous and spiendid manner of living. This led 
PrstextattfS, an heathen, who was magistrate of the city, to 
say, " Make me bishop of Rome, and TU be a Christians, 
toor 

Sec. 31. After a reign of twenty-two months, 
Julian WHS slaili by the hand of a common sol- 
dier, and was succeeded in the year 363, by 
Jovian, one of the officers of his army. -Un- 
der this prince, Christianity once more tri- 
umphed over paganism, and orthodoxy over 
Ariahism. 

dying exclamation > Give an account of the attempt in his reign 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 

Sec. 30. What is said of the influence and power of 
the bishop of Rome at this time ? 

In wbftt respects did he surpass his brethren ? What did the 
splendor of the bishop of Rome lead PrsBtextatus to say f 

Sec* 31. How long did Julian reign ? By whom 
was he succeeded ? In what jrear ? Wliat was the 
state of Christianity during Jovian's reign 1 
12* 
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".Under bis reiga/' says Gibl^Hv, " ChrifiUlinitjr obtained 
an easy and lastiDg vi<Uory. In manvxities ^e hes^ben 
temples were shut, or, entirely deserted'. The edicts of Ju- 
lian ib favor of pc^anism were abdjsheid ; and the system 
sunk irrecoverably in the dark/' Jovian, however, declar- 
ed his abhorrence of contention, and allowed suoh as pleas- 
ed to exercise with freedom the ceremonies of the ancient 
worship. 

Sec. 32, In the- year 364, Jovian, notwith- 
standing his favour towards Christianity, died 
in a fit of debauch, and was succeeded by two 
brothers, Valentinian and Valens, who took 
opposite sides in religion. The former pat- 
ronized the orthodox ; the latter the Arians. 
In 375, Valentinian died ; upon which Valens, 
becoming sole monarch, was prevailed upon to- 
persecute with much cruelty the orthodox 
party.* 

' Of these princes, Gibbon says, " that they invariably re- 
tained in their exalted station, the chaste and temperate 
simplicity which had adorned theh" private life ; and under 
them the reign of the pleasures of a court, never cost the 
people a blush, or a sigh. Though illiterate themselves,. 
' they patronized learning ; they planned a course of instruc- 
tion for every city in the empire, and handsomely endowed 
several academies." 

But in respect to religion, their conduct was far from be- 
ingcommendable. Vaiens, paVticularly, persecuted all who 
differed from him. A single act will serve as an example 
of his cruelty. A company of eighty ecclesiastics, who had 
refused to subscribe to the Arian faith, were ordered into 
banishment. Being placed on board a vessel, provided 
to carry them away, as they were sailing out of the harbour. 

What is the remark of Gibbon of Christianity under Jovian ? 

Sec. 32. When did Jovian die ? Under what 
circumstances ? Who succeeded him ? What side's 
did they .take in religion ? Whom did Valentinian 
favour ? Whom did Valens ? In what year did Va- 
lens'become sole luonarGh ? 

What character does Gibbon give of these emperors ? What is 

V 
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tkei vessel -ivaS'Aet on fire, and thi^' ti^hol^ eotn^ny were 
left to be consumed* Craetty iiktf ' thia marked the whole 
of bis reign. . . . / 

Sec. 33. After a \qng lif<9 of labour and nur 
merous sufferings, died Atban^siuayin th^,3rear 
373. ' . . 

. Under the reign of Constantiua, it haa already beeo ob- 
serFed, Athanasius was compelled to seek hia lafaty in re- 
treat. During the i:eign of Julian, he once visited his jp»eo- 
ple, and returned to his retreat. On the accession of Jo- 
vian, he appeared again *at Alexandria, and by Uiat prince 
was confirmed in his office. From that time to his death, 
little is recorded of him, which we need relate. He has 
left a character, high in point of purity, but blemished by 
a zeal for orthodoxy sometimes too walrro, and by an 
encouragement of monkish superstition, inconsistent witb 
the genius of the gospel. 

Sec. 34. After a reign of fourteen years, 
Valens lost his lifd in a battle with the Goths, 
A. D. 378, and was succeeded by Gratian, the 
son of Valentinian. Soon after his apcession, 
he associated with him in the government, the 
great Theodosius. Both these emperors es- 
poused the cause of Christianity against pa- 
ganism, and orthodoxy against Arianism. 

The measures adopted by Theodosius were bold, but 
must not be justified. The Arians were driven from their 
churches, and subjected to many grievous calamities. Un- 
acquainted with the spirit of the gospel, he attemj^ted, con< 

said of them in rospoct to religion ? What of Valens more partica- 
larly ? 

Sec. 33. When did Athanasius die ? 

Athanasius had been compelled to secrete himself in the reign of 
Constantius ; when did he return ? What is recorded of him after- 
wards ? 

Sec. 34. When,'and how, did Valens lose his life ? 
Who was his successor ? Whom did Gratian associ- 
ate in the government with him ? What cause did 
ihey q^pouse ? 

What measures did Theodosius adopt in respect to the Arians ? 
Were they just ? 
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uary to ks geniaa^ to oofi^rbe its reception. by < the irm of 
Iiower,«rtthertbftft bf the: roic^ of i»t8Qo< 

Sec. 35. In the year 383, Theodosmis sum- 
mo&ed a ccraneil at CoftstantinopJe,.<:;oneisting 
bi nearly two hundred bishope, in order to 
. confirm the Nicene creed. 

Tfeir council decreed that the Nicene creed shoald be 
the staadafd or^ort)iodo«y,.and th^c of 1 heresies tihoald be 
condemned. When the council ended its session, the em- 
peepr issued two edicts against heretics — the one prohVbit* 
ing holding anf asaemb^s^-r-the other ferb}<Ming them et^en 
to meet in fields and villa^B. 

In the year 390^» he issued a still severer-ediet ; aimed as 
a death blow to paganism. According to this edict, all 
his sttbjeetewere prohibited to worship any inanimate idol, 
by the sacrifice of any victtro, on pain of death. 

This edict was rigidly enforced. Such was its effect, that 
pagaiiisnn itectioed apace. " So rapidtmd yet so gentle was 
the fail of paganisnv,'' says Gibbon, ''that only twenty «eight 
years after the deathrof Theodosius, the faint and minute 
vestiges wer^no longer visible to the eye of the legislator." 
Set. 36. W6 must here anticipate a few 
years, and speak of Pelagianism, which began 
to be propagated about the year 404, or 405. 
The author of this heresy was one Pelagius, a 
Briton, after whom the system was called. 
The grand feature ofthie heresy was a denial 
of the depravity of the human heart, and the 
neceseity of the influences of the Spirit, in 
man's regeneration. 

Besides these opinions, Pelagius maintained, that the hu- - 

Sec. 35. What was the object of a council convened 
by Theodosius, in 383 ? 

What did this council decree ? What severer edict followed in 
390 P What eflfeot had it, actiordin^ to Oihbon f 

Sec, 36. When did i^elagianism begin to be propa- 
gated ? Who was its author ? What was the grand 
I'oature of this heresy ? 
What other opinions £d Pelagius maintain ? Where did he first 
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roan wi}l is as mueb inclined tb ^d m to eviJ,.«Mr that' 
goqd .works coi\^titute tbc^ meritorious cause of salvation. 

Pefagius was considerably advanced in years, before he 
began to propagate his opinions. His ^rst attempt was 
made at Rotte, whence he passed into Africa, and set up 
his standard at Carthage. He was a man of irreproachable 
morals, and of deep subtilty. These circumstances gave 
hiin great influence^ especially among the young and inex- 
perienced. In the propagation of his system', he was assis- 
ted by one Cslestius an Irish mof^k. • *^ 

For a lime, the suc^ss of Pelagius was great. But. the 
system found a powerful opponent,' in the famous Augus- 
tine^ bishop of Hippo, in Africa. This father opposed in 
a manner the most satisfactory, the uuscriptural character 
of the system, .and the direct itendency of it to subvert the 
grand doctrines of the gospel, and to render the croes of 
Christ of no effect. The controversy, however, distracted 
for a time the Christian world. Council after council as- ' 
sembled, and the most opposite decrees were at different 
times passed in relation to the system of Pelagius. In the 
year 412, Cslestius.was condemned as a heretic; this was 
followed in 420, by a condemnation of the system on the 
part of the emperor, and pelagianism was suppressed 
throughout the empire. 

I In the year 431, pelagianism was again brought forward, 
in an altep'ed and soAened form, by John Cassion, a monk, 
of Marieilles. To this latter system was given the name 
of Semi-Pelagianism. It consisted in an attempt to steer a 
middle course between the doctrines of Pelagius and Au- 
gustine. It is necessary, however. Only to add, that the 
system thus new modeled, was again attacked by Augus- 
tine, assisted by Hilary, a distinguished priest, and Prosper, 
a layman ; and by these champions, its mconsistencies and^ 
antiscriptural character were sufficiently exposed. 

Sec. 37. The emperor Theodosius died in 

attempt to propagate his sentiments? ' Where next ? What was' 
his character ? By whom was he assisted ? What was the success 
of Pelagius ? Who wa/his opponent ? What effect had the con- 
troversy upon the Churches f When was CeeleBtius condemned ? 
What followed in 420 ? What alteration did Pelagianism undergo ? 
When f By whom ? What was it called ? Who exposed its in^ 
consistencies f 

S^c. 37. In what vear did Theodosius die ? By 



the ymr 395/sHid nms^sttcce^ded by his two 
sons, Arcaditis and Honorius, the fbrmer of 
whom presided at Constantinople, as emperor 
of the east ; the latter chose Ravemna as the 
seat of his court, in preference to Rofise, and 
prcjfeided over the^west. 

Sec. 38. Of the state of the Church, during . 
the reign of these two emperors, and, indeed, 
for d. Ibng period following, w^ have nothfng 
pleasant to record; Honorius, foHowiijg the 
steps of his father, protected the external state 
of*the Church, and did something towards ex- 
tirpating the remains of idolat^* and support- 
ing orthodoxy in* opposition tp existing here- 
sies.' But a great increase of superstition, pp- 
lemkal subtilty and monastkusm mairked tl^ese * 
times, both in- the ea^ and west* The true 
spirit of the gospel was scarcely visible. A 
constant struggle existed among, the clergy 
for dignity, pQwe» and wealthy and greal ex- 
ertions were put forth* lo msdntainthe suprem;^ 
acy of the Ca:tholic Church. 

iSec. 39. Son\q time previous to this date,, 
but aow nokore particularly,, importamt; changes 
begfi^ to take' place* in the RoBoan: empii^^ 
which considerably affected the visible king- ' 
dom of the Redeemer. These changes were 
caused by numerous b^j^barous tribes, inbabit- 

whom was he succeeded ? Where did the former 
reside ? Where the latter ? ^ 

See. 38; What was the state of the Church during 
this reign ? What measures did Honorius adopt / 
Notwithstanding these, what is said of superstition and 
^ monasticism ? 

;Sec. 39;* What changes some time before this, began 
to take place in the Roman Empire ? By whom effect- 
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inglhd noith of. Europe, v^vJMDattaduiift^ 
Roman empire, in a course of years tddvoed 
it to a state of coir^f^lete-sMj^tioD, suad divi- 
ded its various provinces into ^eVf?ral distinet 
governments and Jdng^as. ' ^*^.\* 

These tribes consisted ^y^tfie Goths, Hons, Fr$i)jLf , 
Alans, Soevi^ VtLndals,and ^^ariojus others. They wero^^- j^ 
tremely barbarous and illiterate, at the, same time power A|l 
and warlike. The incursions of, these tribes io^o the em- 
pire, was at a time when it was least able to miakj^ efiectu- 
al resistance. $oth Honorins and Arcadius wQj||^eak 
princes. The Roman character .was greatly isppk.^mut;^ 
lofty and daring spirit was gone. The empire had ti^ 
years groaned imler its unwieldy bulk; and only by the ^> 
most vigorous en2|^ bad it been kept from crumbling to 
ruii^s. With Theodosius, expired the last of the success- 
ors of Augustus and Constantinie, who appeare4 in the field 
of battle at the hean pf their armies, and whose authority 
was acknowledged throughout the empire. Such being the 
state of things, it is pot strange that thi^ northern tribes . 
should have seized tl)e» pppprtuni^y.to invajeth^, empire; 
nor that their effort at '/subjugation shoul4.ha,ve.^en<;rown- 
ed with success. Stillness singular is.jt, ^hat the Church 
of Christ should have svtS^ped in ^.porre^popduig degree. 

Sec. 4Q.> In the \ j^aar> 4l(Htf^^^ imperial city 
of Rome was bene^edf te4^td:ken by Alaric, 
jking of the Goths, who • ci|8liyfef ed ittovef to 
the licentious fury of Ixrs army. Ascend ef 
iiorror ^nsiAed^ which kii soarc^lry paraUeled in 
the history of War. The plunder of the city 
was accomplished in six days j[ the streets 
were deluged with the blood, of .ipurdered cit; 

ed ? To what state did these tribes reduce the Roman 
empire ? 

Who were these tribes ? At .WhaJt tims did th^ attftck the Ro- 
inan empire ? What h^d beea its state fpr sonie time.preYlaus ? 
What was the char«ctey of Hononus and Arcadius .\ 

Sec. 40. When did AJarie beaio^e the city of Rome ? 
What did he do w takilag possession of it ? 
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izens, and some of the noblest edifices were 
razed to their foundation. 

The city of Rome was at this time an object of admira- 
tion. Its inhabitants were e9timated at twelve hundred 
thousand. Its^ houses were but little short of fifty thou- 
sand ; seventeen hundred And eighty of which were simi- 
lar in grandeur and extent to the palaces of princes. £?- 
ery thing bespoke wealth and luxury. The rharket, the 
race courses, the temples, the fountains, the porticos, the 
shady groves, unitedly combined to add surpassing splen- 
dor to the spot. 

Two years before the surrender of the city, Alaric had 
laid siege to it, and had received from the prpud and inso- 
lent Romans, as the price of his retreat from the walls, five 
thousand pounds of gold, thirty thousand. pounds of silver, 
and an incredible quantity of other valuable articles. 

In the following year, he again appeared before the city ; 
and now took possession of the port of Ostia, one of the 
boldest and most stupendous works of Roman magnifi- 
cence. He had demanded the surrender of the city, and 
was only prevented from razing it to its foundation, by the 
consent of the senate to remove the unworthy Honorius 
from the throne of the Caesars, and to place Attains, the 
tool of the Qothic conqueror, in his place. 

But the doom of the city was not far distant. In 410, 
Alaric once more appeared under the walls of the capital. 
Through the treachery of the Roman guard, one of the 
gates was silently opened, and the inhabitants were awa- 
kened at midnight, by the tremendous sound of the Gothic 
trumpet. Alaric t^nd his bands entered in triumph, and 
spread desolation through the streets. Thus this proud ci- 
ty, which had subdued a great part of the world; which, 
during a period of 619 years, had never been violated by 
the presence of a foreign enemy, was itself called to surren- 
der to the arms of a rude and revengeful Goth ; who was 
well eqtitled the Destroyer of nations, and the scourge of 
God! ' 

What is said of the city at this time ? What was the number o^ 
its inhabitants f Had not Alaric bemeged it befbre ? At wJiat price 
(lid the Romans purchase his retreat ? What did ^e do the foUow- 
inJBf year ?. . Uow was he ' pt^reiAtd ^tun Ukhkg it ' In • 410, how 
did he manage to set poa^esaian.qf it,^ WMv^iyq AIM^ called f . ^ 
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Sec. 41. From this period, the barbarians 
continued their ravages, until 476, which is 
conunonly assigned as marking the total ex- 
tinction of the western part of Ae Roman em- 
pire. Of the tribes which had been accessa- 
ry to a result so tremendous, the Visigoths 
took possession of Spain ; the Franks of Gaul ; 
the Saxons of England ; the Huns of Panno- 
nia ; the OstrogoUis of Italy, and thQ adjacent 
provinces. 

These conquests effected an almost entire change in the 
state of Europe. New governments, laws, languages ; hew 
manners, customs, dresses ; new names and countries pre- 
vailed. It is doubtless to be lamented, that this revolution^ 
was the work of nations so Ijttle enlightened by science, or 
polished by civilization ; for the laws of the Romans, imper<- 
feet as they were, were the best which human wisdom had 
devised ; and in arts they far surpassed the nations to which 
they now became subjected. It is a remark of Dr. Robert- 
son, '' that if a man were called to fix upon a peHod, in the 
history of the world, during which the condition of the hu» 
man race was most calamitous, he would without hesitation 
name that which elapsed from the death of Theodosius 
the great, A. D. 395, to the establishment of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, A. D. 571." 

Sec. 42. Although the barbarians ^ere idol- 
aters, yet upon the conquest of the Roman 
empire, they generally, though at different 
periods, conformed themselyes to the religious 
institutions of the nations among whom they 
settled. They unanimously agreed to support 

Sec. 41. How long did these tribes continue their 
ravages in' the empire ? What does the year 476 
mark ? Where did the several tribes settle ? 

What changes resulted from these conquests? Daring what pe- 
riod does Dr« Robertson say the condition of the human race wm 
the most calamitoua, in the historjr of tb^ world ? 

Sec. 42. To what religious institutions did these 
barbarous nations conform themselves ? What system 
13 
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die hierasehy of. the^ chu^eh of Epive, md to 
defend and maiiitajsi it, as the estaj^liehed risli- 
gioa of theix respective states. They general- 
Vy^daj^t^d the Ariau system, a^d hence the ad- 
voe&tes of the Nkene creed met with bitter 
peraecution. 

It hus already been observed that religion, in its estalH 
lished form, was at this time but little removed from the 
superstition aiyd idolatry of the ancient heathen. There 
were, indeed, pious individoalfl — some who maintained the 
primitive faith and manners— but the mass of prpfeaaors, 
and even of the clergy, had flhamefwlJy departed from the 
spirit of the gospel. 

To nothing, but tiie controlling Provid0nce of Qod^ can 
we attribute the condescension of these barbarous trii||e^ to ' 
renounce idolatry, and becocne nominfj CbrjstiaQs. Had 
they pleased, it would seem ibat they, might ct^^ily ha^reQx- 
termiaated Christianity from th^ earth. Sut J)wmp Prov- 
idence saw fit to order otherwise ; and tbongh Sx yciars, as 
naUons, they were 8ca|cely to be accounied Qhriislbi^p^ ; the 
Mligioi) which they adopted, at length softened tboirniaa- 
ners, and refined their morals. , 

Sec. 43. Of the kingd<Mns into, which the 
Roman empire was divided, that of tlje Franks 
in Gaul was one. Of this nation, Clpyis was. 
king* h^ the ye^ 496, he was converted to 
Gh*ia#nity ; aijd, together with thfee Uwfl- 
^juQid of his.army, was baptized at Rb^in^ and 
i:eceiyedi into the Church. 

The wife of Cjovis was Clotilda, a niecrO of the Hing of 
3uj:j.undy. The Burgundians had already ei|)braced Chris- 

did they generally adopt ? How did this affeet the 
advocates of the Nicene creed ? 

What was the' charaeter of religionat this time f Towhat would 
you ascribe the preference of Christianity, on the part of the bitf|l>^ 
rotts nations ? What «0ect had Christianity upon them ? 

Sec 43. Which tribe settled in Gaul ? Who was 
king ? When was he QOQveited to Christianity ? 
Who were baptized with him ? 

Who had laboured to convert Ckm» previonely.?- With what 
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tikaitf; cndallhoaglitfaeyimreBBidlto AtitofidA^CSMi^^ 
WM allached to Cke Nicene creed. She had^iaboiu^ lo 
convert her basband to Christianity, but without success. 
Bufing a battle, which he fought with the Alemahs, finding 
tte Franks giving ground, and victory crowning th^flttOBd* 
ard of bis 1^; he ioifyloredy it is said, tbe assistaBOBof 
Christ ; and solemnly engaged to worship him as God, if he 
itendered him victorious over his enemies. 

The battle now went on, and Clovis was the conqueror. 
Faithful to his promise, |ie was baptized at Rbeims, the 
same year after, having been instructed in the doctrines of 
the gospel. The real conversion of Clovis has little credit 
attached to it; but it seemed to comfort the friends of reli- 
gion, and particularly th.e advocates of the Nicene creed. 
The conversion of Clovis, it may be added, is considered 
by the learned as the origin of the title of Most Christian 
Majesty, which has so long been adopted by the kings of 
France. 

Sec. 44. The year 432 was distinguished for 
the successful intlroduction of Christianity in*^ 
to If eland Inr^Patrick ; who, on acCcyunt of his 
labours) in that country, hass been deservedly 
entitled " the apostle of the Irish, and the fa- 
ther of the Hibernian Church." 

Efforts had previously b^sen made todiffbve the light of 
Christianity among the Irish, under the auspices of Oeles- 
tius, bishop of Rome. He had employed Pailadhls for that 
purpose ; but his mission appears to have been attended with 
little success. Patriek succeeded Palladius in his labours. 
The former was a Scot by birth, and was otl^ of this bish- 
ops in Scotland ; but being taken prisoner, in a war in 
which the British isles wei^ inn>tvedy he was carried to Ire- 
land, where he devoted himself with much zeal to tl^ con- 
version of the people. Mosheim says he forihed ib6 arch- 
bishoprick of Arraab, A. D. 472. He died in 513, at the 

advanced age of 120. 

• ' ' t 111 - . ■ 

saccess ? By what means was he converted ? Is his cohvorsion 
supposed to have been real ? What eflfect had His conversion ^ To 
what title did his conversion give rise? 

Sec. 44 When Was Chr^tianity introdfieed into 
Ireland? Byivhom? 

Who befon thUhad attempted the introduction of Christianity 
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Sec*^* Uader the auspices of Gregory the 
Great, the Roman pontiff, Christianity was 
introduced into England, in the year 497 ; at 
which time Austin, with 40 monks, was sent 
into that country^, and began the conversion of 
the inhabitants. 

The knowledge of Christianity at this time existed in 
England, and appears to have been introduced about the 
time of the Apostles. But at no period could it be said 
that the country was Christian. The light of Christianity 
here and there, in some confined 'circles, shot through the 
surrounding darkness ; but it was only sufficient to show 
how thick that darkness was. Indeed, Christianity may be 
said to have been exterminated by the Saxons, Angles, and 
other tribes, who conquered the country. The idolatries 
of these tribes reigned through the country for the space of 
150 years; and to such gods as the Sun„ Moon, Thuth, 
Odin, Thor, Frigga, and Surtur, from whicb the English 
derived the names of the week, their homage was paid. 

The honour of breaking up this established idolatry, and 
of spreading the 4{Qqkel tit EagUod, was reserved for Ana- 
tin, under the patronage of Gregory. Gregory, previously 
to bis election to the pontificate, was one day walking in the 
market place at Rome, and seeing several youth of hand- 
some appearance exposed to sale, he enquired whence they 
were ? Being informed that they were pagans from Britain, 
his pity was greatly excited. 

Soon after, be offered himself to the ruling bishjp, and 
requested to be sent as a missionary to the island ; but his 
request was ^denied. On his election to the see of Rome, 
he remambered his former interest in Britain, and soon a^ 
ter sent Aasita, with a ooropany of monks, to convert the 
nation. 

Providence smiled upon the attempt. Ethelbert was at 

into that country ? Who ww Patrick ? What was his ago when 
he died? 

Sec. 45. When was Christianity introduced into 
England ? Under whose auspices f Whom did Gre- 
gory the Great send thither ? 

what waa the state of Chriatianity if it existed at all, when 
Alistin entered the country ? What deities did the inhabitanta 
vrorship ? How came Gregory to be interested in the propagation of 



ihia time king of Kent» by wliose ^leeo Bertha, % pmofl de- 
scendant of the hoase of Clovis, the missionaries were kind* 
]y received. The king soon became a convert. an4 & few 
years after this event, the people were generally, at least 
nominal Christians. 

See. 46. Notice has ahnemiy been taken 
(Sec. 30) of the gradual increase (^ the influx- 
ence and authority of the Bishop of R6me 
over all his brethren. But it waa reserved to 
the year 606 to complete the triuin^hs of the 
Roman Pontiff, and to place him at die head 
of the Ecclesiastical world. At this time the 
emperor Phocas conferred on Boniface III, 
the successor of Gregory the Great, the title 
of universal bishop. 

As early as 5Sd, John, called the Faster, of Constanti- 
nople, assumed the title of Universal Bishop ; and the title 
was confirmed by a council, at that time in session, in that 
city. The succeissor of John assumed the same prond ti- 
tle. Gregory the great, contemporaneous wUh the success 
sor ef John, took great umbrage at the boldness of the 
bishop of Constantinople, in assuming a title, which in 
point of precedence belonged to the bishop of Rome ; but 
which his conscience would not permit him to seek. Greg^ 
ory died in th^ year 604, and was succeeded by Boniface 
III. This latter prelate had no scruple in accepting the 
title. He rather sought it from the emperor Phocas, with 
the privilege of transmitting it to all his successors. The 
profligate emperor, to gratify the inordinate ambition of. 
this conrt-sycopbant, deprived the bishop of Constantino- 
ple of the title, and conferred it upon Boniface ; at the same 
time declaring the Church of Rome to be the head of aU 
other Churches, 

Chrif tianily in England f What aaecess attended the mission of 
Austin ? 

Sec. 46. In what year did the Roman pontiff as- 
ginne the title of Universal Bishop ? Who conferred 
it? 

Who had asstxmed this title before ? Who after John ? How 
did this affect Gregory the Great ? How did Boniface obtain the 
title ^ What standio g did Phocas declare the church of Rome now 
to hare ? 

13* 
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msTmctriSHED characters in period iv. 

I. DonatuSf bishop of Numidia, author of 
the schism of the Donatists. 

3. Lactantius^ the most eloquent Latin writer 
in the 4th century ; he exposed the absurdity 

> of the pagan superstitions. 

3* Eti^dnus Pcmiphiliusj bishop of C®sarea, 
author of an ecclesiastical history, and a life 
of Constantine. 

4. Aritis^ a presbyter in the church of Alex-, 
andria ; author of the " Arian heresy.*' 

5. Athanasius^ patriarch of Alexandria, the 
firm and powerful opponent of Arianism. 

6. Anthony^ the hermit, considered the father 
of the monastic institutions. 

7. Basil, surnamed the Great, bishop of 
Csesarea, an eminent controversialist. 

8. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, a Latin wri- 
ter, distinguished for writing 12 books in sup- 
port of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

9. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, a man of ex- 
tensive learning, and distinguished for his zeal 
in the cause of Christianity. 

10. Jerome, a monk of Palestine, a volumi- 
nous writer, and the author of a translation of 
the Bible, known by the name of the " Latin 
Vulgate.'' 

II. Augustim, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, 
who from being a debauched youth, became 
by his writings and example one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the Christian 
Church. 
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12. John Chrysostam^ biahop oi Constfwti- 
nople, one of the most able and eloquent 
preachers that hare adorned the Church. 

13. Pelagiusy a Briton, author of the " Pe- 
lagiian heresy." 

1. Donaius, Sec. 13. 

2. Laetantius is said to have been born in Africa, or, ac- 
cording to others, in Italy. He studied rhetoric in Africa, 
aad with so much tepatatioo, that Ooastftntine appointed 
him tiitor> to his/son* Crispus. - This brought . htm to coart ; 
but even there he lived so poor, as even frequently to ivant 
necessaries. He was the most eloquent of all the Latin 
ecclesiastical writers. His style so nearly resembled that 
of Cicero, that he is generally distinguished by the title of 
'* the ChffistiaD (Jieero." Hts." Divine Institutions,'' cpm- 
posed about the year 320, in defence of Christianity, is the 
principal work which has been transmitted to us. 

3. tlusebius Pamphilius was born in Palestine about 
the year 267, where he was educated. About the year 313, 
be was elected bishop of Cssarea. He bore a considerable 
share in the contest relating to Arius, whose cause he at 
first defended, under a persuasion that he was persecuted. 

He was honoured with very particular marks'o/ Constan- 
ttne's esteem ; often receiving letters from the emperor, 
and being frequently invited to his table. He wrote sever- 
al important works, among which was an Ecclesiastical 
History, from the commencement of the Christian era to 
the death of Licinius, A D. 324. 

Eusebius died in the year 338 or 340 ; leaving behind 
him a' high reputation for learning. There were none 
among the Greek writers who had read so much ; Imt he 
never applied himself to the polishing of his works, ana was 
very negligent of his diction. 

4. Arius, Sec. 16, and onward. 

5. Athanasius was born at Alexandria, of heathen par- 
ents ; but was early taken under the patronage of Alexan- 
der, bishop of that city, by whom he was liberally educated, 
and afterwards ordained a deacon. When Alexander at- 
tended the council ot Nice, he took Athanasius with him, 
where he greatly distinguished himself as an able oppo- 
nent of the Arian heresy. On the death of his patron, he 
was appointed to succeed him as bishop. This was in the 
year 326, when Athanasius was only 28 years of age. 
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ilfiiifl teiitg ^sti&ded to sufeMrito^ tbie Nie^e creed, 
AthaoiiiBiiis wtis required by the emperor lo readmit him t» 
commaaion ; bet resolutely refusing, he was banished int« 
France. A variety of fortune from this time followed him, 
being recalled and again exiled. Athanasius, however, at 
length died in peace, in the year 371, having been bishop 
46 years. See Sec. 19, 21, 28. 

6. Anthony, SflfC. 37. 

7. Basil was born at Cssarea, in Cappadoeia, in the 
year 226. He receired the first part of his edocaticm un- 
der bis fkther, and afterwards studied at Antioch, Oonstim- 
tinople and Athens. His improvement in W kinde^f 
learning was exceedrngly rapid. For a time after his con- 
version, he sought seclusion, where he employed himself 
chiefly in devotional exercises. 

On the death of Eusebius^ bishop of Ceesaffea, in S70, he 
was chosen to fill his place. In this situation he suffered 
many evils from enemies, especially from the advocates of 
Arianism ; but he was greatly distinguished for his patience, 
meekness and piety. At his death, so much was he valu* 
ed by his flock, that they crowded about his house, with 
many expressions of sorrow. He breathed his last A. D. 
379," with the pious ejaculation — ''Into thy hands I commit 
my spirit." ' ^ 

8. Hilaf^ was a native of Poicters, in France, though 
the time of his birth is uncertain. He was converted to 
Christianity late in life, and in the year 355was made bish- 
op of his native town. . He was greatly distinguished for 
his attachment to the gospel in its simplicity, and shewed 
himself to be a man of penetration and genius. He open- 
ly enlijBted himself against the Arians ; but through their 
address, the emperor Constantine was persuaded to banish 
him to Phrygia, where he resfded several years ; during 
which time he composed his twelve books on the Trinity, 
which have been much admired by Trinitarians. He was 
afterwards restored to liberty ; and such was his influence 
and endeavours, that it was said that France was freed from 
Arianism by Hilary atone. His death occurred in 367. 

9. Ambrose was born in Gaul, about the year 833. A 
singular story, though probably untrue, is told of him; viz. 
tbftt while he was an infant, lying iri his cradle, a sWarm of 
bees came and settled upon his mouth. From this it was 
supevstitiously presaged, that'he would be distinguished for 
his eloquence. He proTed to be thus distinguished, and 
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was apj^iited govwBoi^ of severat proTinees. He flettfed 
•t HiiaD. la the year 374, the bishop of that place dying, 
a great contest arose between the Catholics and Arians, 
concerning his saccessor. Ambrose thought it his duty, 
as ^vernor, to go to the church, in order to compose the 
tumult. On addressing the multitude, they with one 
voice exclaimed '* Let Ambrose be bishop." 

Ambrose was forced to yield to the wishes of the peo-- 
pie ; he was baptized and ordained. He died at Milan, in 
the year 3d7, learii^ behind him several works on reli- 
gious subjects. As a writer, he was concise, add full of 
turna of wit ; his terms are well chosen, his expressions 
noble, and he diversifies his subject with great copiousness 
of thought and language. Yet he was wanting in accuracy 
and order. The hymn " Te Deum^* is attributed to him. 

JO. Jerome was born of Christian parents at Stride, near 
Pannonia. His father, who was a man of rauk, took the 
greatest care of his education, and furnished him with 
every facility for the acquisition of learning. Being placed 
at Rome, he had masters in rhetoric, Hebrew^ and in di- 
vinijty, who conducted him through all parts of learning, 
sacred and profane. 

From Rome, Jerome, having finished his education^ 
proceeded to travel. Having spent some time in visiting 
various places, he returned to Rome ; where he began to 
deliberate upon the course of life he should pursue. Study 
and retirement were his wish; and, accordingly, leaving 
his country and friends, he directed his way into Syria. 
After spending some time in quest of a place congenial to 
his feelings, he took up his abode in a frightful desert, in 
that country, which was inhabited by scarcely a human 
being. 

He was now in his 31st year. He divided all his time 
between devotion and study. Here he applied himself to 
the study of the Scriptures, which he is said to have gotten 
by hearty and to the Oriental languages. Having spent 
four years in this solitude, he was obliged to leave it, on 
account of his health, which was much impaired. 

From this time, his reputation for piety and learning 
began to be spread abroad. He now visited Constantino- 
ple, and afterwards Rome ; at which latter place he com- 
posed several works. In 385, he determined to retire from 
the world, and persuaded several persons to accompany- 
him to the east. At length he settled at Bethlehem, a 
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Cotm n^ttr JeiTQs&lem, where he cdttttft^d td lire ill a mo- 
nkstety til! his death, in 420^ havifig attiiiiied Ul lh<9 ua- 

commottifcgeof90. 

The writings of Jerome were tdntAinous. He tranria- 
ted the whele Bible into Latin, which Whs hfterwaifdn et- 
clasively adopted by the Roman church. By his wHtingd, 
he contributed to the gr6wth of superstition, yet of all the 
Latin fkthers, he was the most able in unfolding the Scrips 
lures. 

11. Augustine was born in Africa, in the year 364. H'm 
parentage was humble, but his mother was distinguished 
tor her exemplary virtue. His father, designing him for 
some of the learned professions, placed him at school ; 
but such was his vicious make, that he neglected study 
for gaming and public shows, and invented a thousand 
false stories to escape the rod, with which he was, however, 
severely chastisedf. 

Bis father, sometime after, sent him to Carthage, to pur- 
sue his studies. Here, he acquired a taste for reading, 
and especially for rhetoric, in which latter accomplishment 
he soon became distinguished ; and, on his return to his 
native place, cave lectures on that subject, with high repu- 
tation. But he had now become a hcretio, and continued 
to follow his vicious course of life. 

Some time afler, he left home with a determination to 
visit Rome. The prayers o^a pious mother followed him, 
although he had left her without acquainting her with his 
design. On his arrival at Milan, he visited Ambrose, and 
attended his preaching. The sermons of this pious man 
made a deep impression upon his mind, and he became a 
Catholie in 384. 

His real conversion occurred not long afler ; and he 
became one of the most sincere and ai'dent Christians of 
his time. In 391, he was elected bishop of Hippo. From 
this date, he set himself for the defence of the gospel, ttid 
beeame the admiration of the Christian world. From his 
writings was formed a body of theology, whfeh fbreentu- 
ries after, was the guide of those who desired to shun thfe 
errors of popery, and walk in the truth. His death occur- 
red in the year 430, at the age of 76. 

12. John Chrysostom was born at Antioch, of a nobte 
Amily, abont the year 354. Hts educatiort was entrusted 
to* the cara of his mother, who strictly attended to it, and 
while yet quite young, he was disposed to favour Chti»- 
tianity. '\ 
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At an early age, he formed the resolution of adopting a 
monastic life; and in the year 374, he hetook himself to 
the neighbouring mountains, where he lived four years, 
with an ancient hermit ; after which he retired to a still 
more secluded place, where he spent two years more in a 
c^ve ; till, at length, worn out with watchings, fastings, 
and other severities^, he was forced to return to Antioch. 

Sometime after this, such was his reputation, that he 
was called to preside as bishop at Constantinople ; he be- 

¥Ln immediately to attempt a reformation in his diocese, 
his gare great displeasure to the clergy, and the more 
wealthy part of the community, through whose influjsnce 
Chrysostom was seized, by order of the emperor, and ex- 
iled to a port on the Black Sea. But such was the tumult 
excited by this measure, that the emperor judged it advisa- 
ble to recall him, and restore him to his bishopric. 

No sooner, however, was Chrysostom once more estab- 
lished in his office, than his customary zeal began to dis- 
play itself, of whicn his enemies taking advantage, again 
procured his banishment to Cucusus, a wild and inhospi- 
table place in Armenia. And not yet satisfied, some time 
after, they prevailed upon the emperqr to send him to Pic- 
tyus, a more distant region on the borders of the Black 
Sea. 

On his way to this latter place, from the Yatiguo of tra- 
▼ellinff, and Uie hard usage he met with from the soldiers, 
herfelT into a violent fever, and died in a few hours. His 
death occurred in the year 407. 

Chrysostom was one of the mo^t able preachers, that 
have adorned tjie Christian Church. To strong, powers of 
mind; and a lively imagination, hQ ii4.de4 fine pctweiyi oC 
^OQutiqn, and h^Qco commanded imn^ense audiences. 
He was an able commentator on Paul's epistles. He was 
constitutionally ardent ; prompted by a zeal, which perhaps 
was not sufficiently guided by judgement, he met with 
biuer pemcution, wmob boought bim toibip gra»v9. 

13. Pdagm, Sec» 36. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE RISE OF THE MAHOMETAN IMPOSTURE WlkL EX- 
TEND FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUPREMACY OF THE RO- 
MAN PONTIFFS, A. D. 606, TO THE FIRST CRUSADE, A. D. 1095. 

Sec. 1. The establishment of the suprema- 
cy of the Roman pontiflfs, in the year 606, 
with an account of which our last period con- 
cluded, forms an important era in the history 
of the Church, and indeed of the world ; as it 
laid the foundation of a power, which in its 
exercise was more commanding, and more ex- 
tensive, than any temporal prince ever enjoyed. 

For the space of five centuries, this power was gradually 
rising to the period at which we now contemplate it. For 

What is the extent of the period of the rise of tlie 
Mahometan Imposture ? 

I^c. 1. What is said of the establishment of the su- 
premacy of the Roman pontiffs in 606 ? 

How loD£; had this power been gradaaHy xising f What was tlio 
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a tiaie ioUowu^ the days of the Apostles, the Buiuateni of 
the gospel were coQsidered on an equality. The first de^ 
parture from this simplicity coQsisted in giving to the min- 
isters of the distinguished cities, a kind of pre-eraiaence, 
by appointing them to be presidents, or moderatoilB of the 
clergy^ in the surrounding districts. 

This pre-eminence continued to increase, and the author- 
ity of these particular ministers to extend, till the third cen- 
tury ; when, as Uready noticed, (Period 4, Sec. 25,) the 
bishops of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantino- 
ple, were by Qonstantine placed at the head of all their 
brethren. At a later period, (Sec. 30,) this pre-eminence 
centered chiefly in the bishop of Rome, although the point 
was warmly contested by the bishop of Constantinople. At 
length, however, (Seo. 46,) the Roman pontiff accomplish- 
ed his purpose, and at the hands of Phocas, one ^ the most 
odious characters that ever sat upon a throne, received the 
title of universal bishop. 

This is the date of the establishment of the papal power: 
But this was not the periibd of its full growth. From this 
time, this power continued to acquire strength, and to ex- 
tend its influence, until, in temporal dominion, the pope of 
Rome held an enviable rank among the potentates of the 
earth ; and as & spiritual power^ received the homage of 
nearly the whole world. 

The rise of such a power was the subject of prophecy, 
centuries before. Daniel, who flourished about the year 
606 B.C. clearly predicted (Chap. 7,) the downfall and di- 
vision of the Roman empire into ten kingdoms, which 
occurred ^about the year 476. (Period 4, Sec. 41.) 
These ten kingdoms were represented by ten horns. (Chap. 
7, 24.) After the ten horns, another horn should arise, 
diverse from the rest. This is the papal power. And, 
says the prophet, " he shall speak great words against the 
Most High, and think to change times, and laws.'' Paul, 
also, describes this power, which he calls, the *' man of 
sin," (2Thess. 2,) "the mystery of iniquity,'*— " the son 

relative standiag of minislBn in reipect to one toother foUewinf tkhe 
dajs of the apoatleB ? In what did the fint departiue from thit nm- 
plicity consitt ? lb what centurv were the hishopa of Rome, Anti 
och, sc. placed at the head of their brethren ? What took place 
after this f What is said of Uie subsequent strength and influence 
<tf the Roman power ? Was the rise of such a power predicted long 
before ? By whom f Under what figures ^ 

14 
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of perdition, who oppoeeth and exalteth himaelf above all 
thai is called God, or that is worshipped; so that he, as 
God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he 
is^God." Under the figure of a beast, John describes this 
power, (Rev. 13,) which should, *'open his month in blas- 
phemies against God-— make war ttgainst the saints, and 
overcome them, and exercise power over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations." In another chapter (17,) he repre- 
sents the same power, under the figure of a woman, upon 
whose forehead was written — ^*' mystery, babylon the 

GREAT, THE MOTHER OP HARLOTS AND ABOMINATION OF THE 
EARTH." 

Observaiion. For the purpose of giving to the student 
a connected view of the subject, we shall briefly notieie, in 
this place, the fadlities presented to the Roman pontiff 
fbr extending his authority, and the means employed, by 
which that authority came to be exercised over yearly the 
whole world. 

Sec. 2. Three circumstances existing at this 
time, and continuing for several centuries, 
contributed to the increase and establishment 
of the papal power. These were the iffno- 
ranccj the superstition^ and the corruption oithe 
world. 

1. Ignorance. The incursions of the northern barbari- 
ans spread an intellectual famine throughout all Europe. 
The onl]^ men of learning were the monks, who seldom left 
their cloisters; and the only books were manuscripts, con- 
cealed in the libraries of the monasteries. Not only were 
the common people ignorant of the art of reading ; but this 
ignorance extensively pertained to the clergy. Many of 
the latter could scarcely spell out the Apostles, creed ; and 
even some of the bishops were unable to compose a sermon. 

2. Superstition. The universal reign of superstition, con- 
tributed to the same results. The spiritual views of reli- 
gion of primitive times— the simplicity which had marked 
the order of the ancient worship, were no more. In their 
room, an unmeaning round of rites, ceremonies and festi- 
vals, were introduced ; and in the observance of these, the 

Sec. 2. What circumstances contributed to the in- 
crease and establishment of the papal power ? 
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distioguisbiDg doctrines of the gospel, and the religion of 
the hearty were effectually lost sight of. The common peo- 
ple were taught to revere the clergy, with idolatrous vene- 
ration. More #as thbught of an image of the Virgin Mary, 
than of the Son of God ; and greater virtuei was attributed 
to a finger, or a bone of an Apostle, than to the sincerest 
prayer of faith. Upon this superstition the popes fastened ; 
they increased it by every means in their power, and made 
it instrumental of extending their lordly power. 

3. Cvrrupiian, But the universal corruption of the 
world accelerated the triumphs of the papal throne, more 
than all other means. If piety existed, it was confined to 
few, and to nations remote from Rome. The influence 
of the spirit were unheard of. Even a cold morality was 
scarcely inculcated. Holiness of heart, and the practice 
of the Christian virtues, were seldom named. Vice and 
falsehood characterized the times. The worship of ima- 
ges, the possession of relics, the contribution of money to 
the treasuries of the Roman pontiff, were urged, as ensur- 
ing a passport to heavenly felicity. 

Sec. 3. We shall next speak of the means 
employed by the papal, power to extend its 
influence. We notice firsts the preference 
given to human compositions over the jSible. 

The art of printing was for a lopg^tnfi yet unknown. 
Copies of the scriptures were scarce, and could be procur- 
ed only at an enormous price. A single copy was worth 
the price of a house. The ignorance of the common peo- 
ple was, therefore, in a measure unavoidable. The popes 
and the clersy were willing it should be so. Taking ad- 
vantage of tnis ignorance, they palmed upon the people 
such opinions of the fathers, and such decrees of councils, 
as suited their purpose ; and stamped them with the au- 
thority of God. Nay, as occasion required, they forged 
opinions and decrees ; and cursed was he who should dare 
to oppose them. In this way, the Bible was neglected ; its 
voice wits nnfaeard ; and upon the strength of human opin- 
ions and human decrees — some promulgated, and some 

forged, the papal power extended its ghostly authority. 

- - — ■ ■ ■ 1 

Sec. 3. What was the first means employed by the 
papal power to extend its influence f 

What opinions did the popes palm upon ths people? What d«- 
enw ? What circoniitaaces enabled them to do this with facility ? 
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Sbc. 4. A seem9d means employed to extend 
the authority of the papal power, consisted in 
efforts^ under the patronage of the Romanpont^Sj 
to convert the heathen. 

Aware of the importance of first raising the standard of 
the cross, onder the auspices of papal anthority; the pope^ 
were ready to embrace every opportnnity to send forth mis- 
sionaries, attached to their cause. Hence, many heathen 
naiions were visited, and efforts made to spread the know- 
ledge of Christiaiiity. But care was exercised to send on- 
ly SQch as were deeply imbaed with the spirit of the Roman 
hierarchy. Never were men more faithful in any cause. 
They taught the heathen to look upon the Roman pontiff 
as their spiritual father, and to bow to his authority as the 
▼icegerent of Qod on earth. Where reason failed to ac- 
complish their purposes, resort was had to force. Many 
were the instances, and among them may be mentioned 
the Pomeranians, the SclavonianSy and the Finlanders, 
in which baptism was administered at the point of the 
sword. 

See. 5. A third means employed, wa» the 
ifOroducHon of the worship ofitnages. 
I Th^ introduetiott of images into places of Gbristian wot- 
sMpi dates knorigm soon after the timeof Constantine the 
gmt ; but like many other soperstiUooB pradioea, it made 
its way by riow and knperceptible degrees; There were 
those who strongly remonstrated against the practiee ; hot 
their opposition was ineflbctnal. The passion increased, 
aisd was fostered hf the Reman pontiffii 9^ their servants. 
It strongly tended to dbert the minds of the peq>le, from 
the great objects of faith and worship, presented in the 
scriptures ; and gave inereasiDg power to the papal throne, 
over the wandering and darkened minds of the saukitnde. 

See. 6. A fourth means employed to in^ 

See, 4. Whet ww.the second means eniniojfed f 
in what li^ di^ thsM mienoiiarie* teseh the heat&en to regard 
the popes i la what maaasr did they eometifl&eB enfocce the re- 
ception of Ghrietiaiiity ? 

fisc; StTWhal was a third means emplo^d ? 

When did image wondup take its rise .' Was it rapid in its 
spread ? What was its tendency ? 
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crease and sCre&gthen the papal powevt was 
the influence of monkery ^ which wets enlirted in 
the cause.' 

The rise and progress of mookery>has already beep nn* 
folided. (Period 4» Qe^ 27.) With scarceh an excBpiion, 
the institutions of monkery were on the aide of the papal 
power^ aod with sedulous care did the Roman pontic fos- 
ter these institutions, in order to use them as the tools of 
their ambition. The monks were faithful to their master's 
cause. Every project started by the popes, how question*' 
able soever, in respect to policy, or morality, received their 
sanction ; and the severest denunciations were poured forth 
from the convents, against those who should call in 
question the wisdom of the papal throne. 

Sec^, 7. A fifth means employed, was the 
sanction given by the popes to the passion for the 
reiics of saints, which about the ninth century 
reached an extraordinary height. 

Such was the zeal inspired on this subject, that many, 
even in eminent stations, made long pilgrimages, to obtain 
some relic of the primitive saints. Jndea was ransacked. 
The bodies of the Apostles and Martyrs are said to have 
been dog.up, and great quantities of bones were brought 
into Italy, and sold at enormous prices. Even clothes were 
exhibited, which were declared to be those in which Christ 
was wrapped, in infancy ; pietes of his manger were car- 
ried about ; parts of liis cross — the spear which pierced his 
side — the bread which he broke at the last supper— -and to 
wind up the whole, vials were preserved, which, it was 
said, contained the milk .pf the mother of Christ, and even 
the Saviour's blood. 

From adoring the relic, the senseless multitude passed to 
adore the spirit of the saint. Seizing upon this love of 
idolatry, the Romaii Pontiffs issued their commands, that 
no saint should be adored, except such as had been canon- 
ized by them. This at once invested them with an enor- 

Sec. 6. What was a fodrth ipeans employed ? 
When did monkery take its rise ? What is said of the fidelity of 
the monks to the papal cause ? 

Sec. 7. What was a fifth means employed ? 
In what way did the passion for relics display itself? Mentiea 

14* 
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mom power. They made saints of wh^oi they {ileased, and 
the people were taught to regard these saints as their pro- 
teGtors-«as having power to avert dtogers — to heal mala- 
dies — to prepare the soul for heaven. By these means, the 
Son of God was kept from view; and the deluded multi- 
tude made to feel| that the pow^r of health) of life, and sal- 
vaticm emanated from Rome. 

Sec. 8. A sixth means employed, wais the 
sale ot* absolution and indulgendes. 

The Roman Pontiff, as the vicegerent of God on earth, 
claimed to have power not only to pardon sins, but also to 
grant permission to commit sin. A doctrine so accordant to 
this corrupt state of manners and morals, which for centuries 
prevailed, was received with implicit faith. The ihurderer, 
the assassin, the adulterer, needed now only to pay the pre- 
scribed fee, and his sitis would be blotted out; those who^ 
wished to commit these crimes, in like manner, needed on- 
ly to open their purses, to receive a plenary indulgence. 
The consequence of this sale of pardon, was a vast in- 
crease of the revenues of the Roman pontiffs, and nearly an 
absolute controul over the minds of the millions who ad- 
hered to the Roman faith. 

Sec. 9. A seventh means employed was the 
invention of the doctrine of purgatory, or a 
state of temporary punishment after death. 

This was a powerful engine, and most effectually was it 
used, for the purpose of enriching and aggrandizing the 
Roman hierarchy. From this purgatory, and the miseries 
pertaining to it, the people were taught that souls might be 
released, if prayers and masses in sufficient number, and 
from the proper sources, were offered up. Hence, the rich- 
est gifts were bestowed upon the Church, by the surviving 
friends of those for whom the benefit was sought ; and the 

some of these relics. What order did the Koman pontiffs issue, Jn 
respect to saints f What influence did this impart to the pontiffs ? 

Sec, 8. What was a sixth means ? 

What power did the pontiffs claim in respect to sins f What was 
the consequence of setting up this claim ? 

Sec. 9. What was a seventh means employed ? 
What is to be understood by purgatdry 1 

What were the people taught on this subject ? What effect had 
it upon them, and the Roman hierarchy ? 
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dying traasgresBor readily jiarted with his possessions to se- 
cure it. ^ 

Sec. 10, An eighth means employed, and, 
perhaps, by far the most efficient of all, was 
the establishment of the iiiquisition. 

The Inquisition (ijates its origin in the 13tb century. It 
originated in an attempt to crush some persons in Oaul, 
(now prance,) who had ventured to question the authority 
of the Roman pontiffs In the year 1204, Innocent III. 
sent inquisitors, as they were called, headed by one Do- 
minic, into Gaul, to execute his wrath upon persons who 
had dared to speak in opposition to the papal throne. 

These inquisitors so efTectually performed their embas- 
sy, that officers with similar power were appointed in every 
city. Hence rose the Inquisition, which in time became a 
* most horrible tribunal — an engine of death ; which kept 
nations in awe, and in subjection to the papal dominion. 

Sec. !!• Such were some of the principal 
means employed by the papal power, during 
several centuries, to extend and confirm its 
authority. Never wei'e means employed more 
efficiently ; never was a dominion more abso- 
lute than that of the Roman pontiffs*. 

Sec. 12. The natural and necessary conse- 
quence of the system adopted, was the decline 
of pure religion. For several centuries, in- 
deed, religion can scarcely be said to have 
existed. Doubtless there were some- who held 
the faith in purity ; but to idolatrous Rome 
nearly the whole world paid its humble adora- 
tions. 

Sec. 13. But it is time to return, and take 

Sec. 10. What was an eighth means employed ? 

When did thd Inquuition take its rise ? What was its original 
object ? Where did Innocent III. send Inquisitors ? , In what year ? 
For what purpose f What foUbwed ? ^ 

Sec. 12. What was the effect of this system of 
means thus adopted by the Roman Court, on pure re- 
ligion ? 
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a view of the principal subject of this period, 
viz* the Rise of the Mahometan Ifnposture. The 
author of this false religion was Mahomet^ an 
Arabian, who was born at M ecca, a city of 
Arabia, in the year 569, or 570. 

Mahomet was descended from illustrious ancestors ; al- 
tfaoagh his parents were much reduced in the world. At 
an early- agei be was deprived of these natural guai:dian8, 
and the care of him devolved upon Abu Taleb^ a distin- 
guished uncle. While under his patronage, he several 
times accompanied a caravan into Syria, and there his 
knowledge of men was considerably extended. 

At the age of 25, he entered into the service of Cadijah, 
a rich and noble widow of Mecca, whom soon after he mar- 
ried. By this alliance, he was raised from a humble sphere .-^ 
in life, to the station of his ancestors. 

According to tradition, Mahomet was distinguished for 
the beauty of his person ^ and was highly recommended by 
a natural oratory, by which he was able to exercise great 
influence over the passions and affections of men. To- 
wards the rich, he was always respectful ; to the poorest 
citizens of Mecca, he was kind and condescending. 

The intellectual endowments of Mahomet were also dis- 
tinguishing; His memory was capacious, and retentive ; 
his wit easy and social ; his imagination sublime ; his 
judgement clear, rapid, and decisive. Yet, with all these 
advantages, be was an illiterate barbarian ; and in his com- 
positions, was obliged to depend upon the assistance of 
others. 

Sec. 14. From his earliest youth, Mahomdt 
was addicted to religious contemplations ; and 
at a certain season every year, he used to re- 

8eC. 13. Who was the author of the Mahometan 
Imposture ? Who was Mahomet ? When and 
where was he bom ? 

From whom was he descended ? To- whom was the care of him 
in his youth entrusted? Into whose service did he enter? To 
what was he raised by his marriage with this lady ? For what was 
Mahomet distinguished ? What is eaid of his intellectual endow- 
ments ? ^ 

Sec. 14. To what was he early addicted ? When 
did ho indulge his religious contemplations ? 
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tire to a eave, tbfee miletsr from Mecca; where, 
at length, he matured that religion, which he 
afterwards propagated, and which was des<- 
tined to overspread some of the fairest por* 
tipns of the globe, " 

The design of the Roman pontiffs was to cWupt Chris- 
tianity ; the design of Mahomet was to introduce another 
religion. His grand doctrine was,' that there is only one 
God, and that Mahomet is his prophet. To please the Jews 
and Christians, he admitted that Moses and Christ. were 
prophets; but represented himself as superior to them, and 
divinely commissioned to reform the religious system which 
they bad established. Setting aside the scriptures, he pre- 
tended to have received revelations from God ; which, with 
the assistance of an angel, he embodied in the Koran^ the 
only sacred book of the Mahometans. 

The reUgion of the Mahometans consists of two parts — 
faith and practice ; of which the former is divided into six 
branches : Belief in God ; in his angels ; in the Koran ; in 
his prophets; in the resurrection and final judgement; and 
in God's absolute decrees. The points relating to practice 
are, prayer, with washings; aims; fasting; pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and circnmcision. 

Of God and angels the Mahometans appear to have some 
just notions, although they attribute some unworthy em- 
pbymeBtB to the latter. They admit that God has^ in 
successive periods, communicated revelations to mankind 
by prophets; but that with the Koran, revelation has 
closed. The time of the resurrection is a secret, belong- 
ing only to God. When Mahomet asked the angel Ga- 
briel about it, he confessed his ignorance. As to the pun- 
ishment of the wicked, Mahomet taught the existence o^ 
seven hells, eadi of which is designed for diflferent classes 
of transgressors; but all at length will be admitted to para- 
dise, excepting such as reject the Koran. The heaven of 
the MahomeUns is to consist of sensual enjoyments. Thby 
are to repose in grofes, on the banks of pnr estreaBnsof wa- 

What wero the ffrand doctrines of Mahomet? What m said of 
his revelations ? In what book are they embodied f Of how maay 
pacts does the religion of the Mahometans coofliit.' Which were 
some of their doctrines ? What notions have they of CM andean- 
^h f What is said o#tihe lesarreetion ? Of the poalshment of the 
wicked? What of heaven? MHutt dalies did Mahoant esjoin .' 
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ter ; to be clothed id robes of eilk ; to fetst from dbbes of 
gold, aod to drink of the choicest wines, d&c. 

In respect to the duties enjoined, Mahomet encouraged 
his followers to hope, that prayer will carry them half way 
to God ; fasting will bring them to the door of the divine 
palace, and alms will give them admittance. He also in- 
culcated the duty of a pilgrimage to Mecca, as indispensa- 
ble ; saying that he that should die without performing it, 
might as well die a Jew, or a Christian. 

Such is an outline of the religion of Mahomet. The 
rise of. such a false religion was clearly predicted by John 
in the Book of Revelation, (Chap. 9.) Mahomet is here re- 
presented under the figure of a star fallen from heaven to 
earth, to whom was given the key of the bottomless pit, 

&.C. 

Sec. 15. In the year 609, Mahomet, having 
matured his system, began to announce him- 
self as a prophet of God, and to publish his 
religion. For several years, his efforts were 
confined to the walls of Mecca, and even here 
his success was small. 

His first converts were his wife, his servant, bis pupil 
and a friend. In process' of time, ten of the most respec- 
'table citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private 
lessons of the prophet, and were won over to his faith. 
These were the only triumphs of his religion, for fourteen 
years. 

Sec. 16. In the year 622, a storm arising 
against him at Mecca, he fled to Medina, an- 
other city of Arabia. This flight is called by 
the Mahometans the Hegira^ and is regarded 
by them as their grand epoch. In this latter 

Who predicted the rise of the Mahometan ipligion ? Under what 
figur^ ? 

Sec. 15; In what year did Mahonaet begin to pub- 
lish his religion ? With what success ? 

Who were his first converts f Who were his only converts for 
14 years f 

Sec. 16. When did Mahomet leave Mecca ? 
Whither did he flee ? What was this flight called ? 
What was Us sacceas at Medina ? 
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city, his success wm greater. Several of the 
principal citizens heard the prophet, and joined 
his standard. 

Sec. 17. From the time of his establishment 
at Medina, he assumed not only the exercise 
of the oflfice of a prophet ; but that, also, of a 
civil ruler ; and such was the success of his 
religion and his arms, that before his death, 
which occurred in the year 631, he was mas- 
ter of all Arabia. 

At the expiration of six years ixom his retirement into 
Medina, he could couiit fifteen hundred of his followers in 
arms, and in the field. From this period, hid military 
standard was raised, and victory followed withersoever he 
went. He fought in person at nine battles ; and fifly en- 
terprises of war were achieved in ten years by himself, or 
his lieutenants. The spoil taken was first collected into 
one common mass, when distribution was made. One 
fiflh was reserved for charitable uses ; the remainder was' 
shared in adequate portions by th^ soldiers. Allured by 
the hope of plunder, thousands flocked to his standard ; 
and were taught by the prophet to believe that the reward 
of eternal glory would surely be the portion of such, as 
were faithful to it. ** A drop of blood," said he, " shed in 
the cause of God ; a night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months fasting and prayer ; whoever falls in bat- 
tle, his sins are forgiven ; at the day of judgement, his 
wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, and as odorifer- 
ous as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by 
the wings of angels and cherubims." 

Having conquered Arabia, Mahomet next turned his' 
arms towards Syria, against which he was proceeding, at 
the head of 10,000 horse, and 30,000 foot, when he was 
supposed to be poisoned in revenge, by a Jewish female. 

Sec. 17. When did Mahomet begin to aet as a civil 
ruler ? When did he die ? What was the success of 
his arms before bis death ? 

How many battles did he fight in person ? How did h^ dispose 
of the spoil taken in war f What effect had this upon his followers ? 
What popular doctrine did he teach, in order to gain followers and 
influence f What country did he invade after the conquest of Ara* 
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He lingered pome days^ and died at the age of 63. He 
was interred on the spot, where he expired. His remains 
were afterwards removed to Medina, whither the innumer- 
able pilgrims to Mecca often turn aside, to, bow in volunta- 
ry devotion before the simple tomb of the prophet. 

Sec. 18* The death of Mahomet, for a time 
filled his followers with consternation ; but at 
length, gathering strength from their loss, they 
pushed their conquests ; and Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, and other countries, successiyely sub- 
mitted to their arms. In the year 637, tliey 
reached Jerusalem, and the " Holy city** fell 
under their dominion. 

In the succeeding century, 713, the Saracens, a name 
applied to the followers of Mahomet, but which was deriv- 
ed from a people who inhabited the northwestern part of 
Arabia, passed from Africa into Spain, where they put an 
end to the kingdom of the Goths, which had existed 300 
years. From Spain they advanced into France, designing 
the conquest of Europe, and the extermination of Christi- 
anity. Between Tours and Poictiers, their countless le- 
gions were met by an army, under the brave Charles Mar- 
tel, and 370,000 of the Saracens fell in a single day. 

This was a severe blow to the enemy of the cross ; but at 
a subsequent period, the arms of Mahomet were trium- 
phant in several countries- Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and^ 
the maratime coast of Gaul, fell into their possession ; and ' 
even to the walls of Rome they spread terror and dismay. 

In the beginning of the I3th century arose the Ottomans, 
so called from Othman, their chief. They inhabited the 
northern border of the Caspian sea. These Ottomans, (af- 

bia ? How did he come by his death ? What was his age ? Where 
was he mtenwd ? Was he afterwards vemoved ^ 

Sec. 18. What effect had the death of Mahomet 
upon his followers ? What conquests did they subse- 
quently achieve ? In what yenr did they take Jeru- 
salem ? 

Who were the Saracens ? What country did they pat an end to? 
In what year ? Whither did they go -from Spain ? What was their 
dtengn P By whom were they defeated ? In what countries were 
their arms afterwards triumphant f When did the Ottomans arise f 
What were they called f - What coimtty did they come from ? 
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terwarda called Tark9,) were converteditq the Mahometaa 
faith by the Saracens. At a subsequent period, turning 
their arms against the Saracens, they humbled that proud 
people, and subjugated such parts of Asia and Africa, as * 
had submitted to the Maliometan faith. 

Bajaz^t, the third sovereign in succession from Oihman^ 
conceived the plan of extending his victorious arms over 
Europe, and of blotting from existence the religion of the 
gospel. Just as he was ready to fail upon Constantinople, 
Timur Beg, commonly called Tamerlane, the mighty eqi- 
peror of the Tartars, fell upon him, with a million of men, 
and subdued him and his army under his power. 

Tamerlane and his army professed the Mahometan faith. 
True to the principles of his religion, he employed the most 
inhuman severity towards Christians, whenever within his 
reach, of whom many by his orders suffered death in the 
most barbarous forms, while others were condemned to per- 
petual slavery. 

From their defeat by Tamerlane, the Turks gradually re- 
covered, and in the following century, 1453, during the 
reign of .Constantine XII ; Mahomet II, at the head of 
30,000 Turks, besieged and took possession of Constant!- 
nople. From this time the Eastern Empire ceased to ex^ 
ist, and Constantinople has since continued the seat of the 
Turkish government. 

At the present time, Mahometanism is spread over Tur^ 
key, Tartary, Arabia, Africa, Persia, and the dominions of 
the Great Mogul, and is thought to embrace about 100 m^^ 
lions. The Mahometans are divided into two principal 
sects, who differ concerning the right of succession to Ma"- 
homet. The ^eichs or Shiites, who are chiefly Persians ; 
and the Sonnites, inhabiting East Persia,, Arabia^ Turkey, 
and Independent Tartary. A new and powerful sect has 
recently sprung up in Arabia, called Wahdoees, who pro- 
fess to be reformers. 

Sec. 19. The seventh century presents a 

' ' ' ' ' -11 I >■■ ■ . 1. 1 . ^. .1 1 ■ I 

By whom converted ? Whom did they conquer ? What emperor 
QonOeived the plan of subjugating. Europe f Who subdued him^ 
What faith did Tamerlane profess ? What was his conduct towards 
Christians P What became of the Tnriis, after their defbat by Ta^ 
meriane ? Who conquered Constantinople ? Of what government 
has it since been the capital ? ii what coimtriee doerMahoiii0lan«. 
ism pi^vail f What ia the nnmber of MahonwtiflB M/jppusod to Ms f 

15 
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considerable difference, between the east and 
the west, in respect to the state of the Church. 
>In the east, the infliierioes of divine grace seem 
to have bemi withheld entirfely, and in inspect 
to the prosperity of the Redeemer's kingdoin, 
we have nothing cheering to record. • Even in. 
the west, superstition and vice were lamenta- 
bly on the increase ; but in some countries, 
particularly in England and France, true god- 
liness shone for a considerable part of the 
century. 

Milner observes, that during this century "there was a 
real efTusion of the spirit in England ; so that numbers were 
turned from idols to the living God. The pastors, first of 
the Roman, and afterwards of the British communion, la- 
boured in the west with simplicity a,nd success. ' E4win, 
one of the British monarchs, with all his nobles, and very 
many of his subjects, was baptized. Towards the close of« 
!he century, however, the aspect of things was sfiome^what 
changed, and the faith and love of many grew cold." 

From England several missionaries were sent to the con- 
tinent, and by their labours, some faint glimmerings of 
the gospel were scattered through Germany, Batavia, Fries- 
land and Denmark. Among these, the famous Willebrod, 
an Anglo-Saxon, distinguished himself, by embarking with 
eleven colleagues for Batavia and Friesland, which were the 
principal scenes of his labours. 
. Sec. 20. During this century, the authority 
of the Roman pontiffs was gradually increa- 
sing; a great degree of pomp and splendor 
marked their spiritual court, and things were 
rapidly tending to the maturity of the anti- 
christian power. 

&c. 19. What differences existed in the state of (he 
easlQm and western Churches in the 7th century ? 

Wb«.t does Milner observe respeoting England, at this time I In- 
to whftt oountries was Christiaiuty spread.' By whom I 

^ Sea 30. What is said of the increase of the aythturit^ 
of the Roman pontiffs ? 
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Sec. 21. In the fofiowing century, about the 
year 727, the greq,t controversy began between 
the Greek emperor and the bishop of Rome, 
respecting image worship. This is the date 
which Mihier assigns for the beginning of the 
popedom, which from this time is to be regard- 
ed^ as antichrist indeed ; for it set itself by 
tenjporal. power to support false doctrine, find 
particularly that which deserves the name of 
idolatry. 

The iutroductioQ of images into places of public worship, 
seems to have been at a considerably earlier period than 
this; but as yet no council had given its sanction to the 
practice, and many in the Church were strongly opposed 
to it. But during the 7th century the evil made a most 
rapid progress, and in the 8th arrived at its zenith. It 
.did not, however, succeed without a struggle, and as the 
conflict ultimately issued in bringing about two important 
events, viz. the schism between the Greek and Roman 
Churches, and the establishment of the pope as a temporal 
potentate, we shall briefly sketch the leading particulars of 
the controversy. 

Sec. 22. In the year 727, as already stated, 
Leo, the Greek emperor, began openly to op- 
pose the worship of images. But no sooner 
had he avowed his conviction of the idolatroufe 
nature of the practice, and protested against 
the erection of images, than Germanicus, 
bishop of Constantinople, and Gregory II. 
bishop of Rome, warmly opflosed him; in, 

Sec, 2 1 . When did the controversy arise • about 
image worship between the Greek emperor and the 
bishop of Rome ? What is Milner's opinion about the 
pope being called at this time antichrist ? , » 

When was imiige worship first introduced ? When did this kind 
of worship g^reatly inerease ? What events did it bring about f 

iSec.i22. By wtiom was the worship of images op- 
•posed ? In what year I Who opposed the emperor / 
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Which oppoettionthey wer^ supported by great 
numbers^ both in the Roman and (keek 
churdhea. ' 

Sec. 23. In the year 730, Leo issued hia 
edict against images — deposed Germanicus, 
and ordered the removal of an image, which 
had been put up in the palace of Constantino- 
ple. . "■ ^ 

As the officer, charged with this f^rvice, mounteci the 
ladder, and with an axe struck the image severaJ blows, 
some women present threw him down, by pulling the lad- 
der away, and murdered him on the spot. An insurrection 
ensued, which was quelled by the emperor, at the expense 
of much blood. 

The news of this flew rapidly to Rome. The emperor's 
stataes were pulled down, and trodden under foot. All It- 
aly was thrown into confusion ; attempts were made to elect 
another emperor in the room of Leo, and the pope encour- 
aged the attempt. Greek writers affirm that he prohibited 
the -Italians from paying tribute any longer to Leo. 

Sec. 24. In the midst of the controversy, 
Gregory II. died, and was succeeded by Gre- 
gory III. who soon after his election assem- 
bled (732) a council, in which he excommuni- 
cated all, who should speak cofitmiptuously of 



Sec. 25. Both Leo and Gregory III. died in 
741 ; the former was succeeded by his son 
Constaatine, who inherited all his father's zeal 
gainst images ; the latter was succeeded in 

Sec. 23. What step did Leo take in 730, in respect 
to images ? 

What happened to the officer charged with the emperor's comnuB-' 
sion to pull down the images? What effect had this news at Rome? 

Set. 24. Who succeeded Gregory II. ? When ? 
What did a council do which was assembled 'soon af- 
ter his accession ? 

Sec. 25. Who succeeded Leo and Gregory III. ? 
What is said of them ? 
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the popedom by Zachary, who entered into 
the controversy in favour of images, with dfl 
the spirit of his predecessor. 

Sec. 26, At this time Cljilderic, a weak 
prince, occupied the throne of Fran^^e. Pe- 
'pin,'son of Charles Martel, was his prime min- 
ister. The latter, aspiring to the throne, re- 
ferred the question to pope Zachary, Whether 
it would be just in him 'to depose. his SQvereiga 
and usurp *the throne ? Zachary i^nswered in 
the affirmative, and Pepin aecended the throne. 
Sec. 27« As a reward to the Roman pontiff, 
Pepin, in the year 755, conferred on Stephen,' 
the successor of Zachary, several, rich provin- 
ces in Italy, by which gift, he was established ^ 
as a temporal monarch. 

The arrogance and impiety of this Roman pontiff may 
be learned ^om a letter which he forged, and sent to Pe- 
pii^, 96 the production of the Aposfle Peter : ^* Peter, called 
an Apostle by Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, drc. As 

* through me the whole Catholic, ' Apostolic, and Roman 
Cliurch, the mother of all other Churches,. i^ founded on a 
rock ; and to the end, that Stephen, bishop of this beloved 

^ Church of Rome, and that virtue and power may be grant- 
ed to our Lord to rescue the Church of God outofUie 
hands of its persecutors : To your most excellent princes, 
Pepin, Charles, and Carloman, and to all tbb holy Bishops 

r and Abbots, Priests and Monks, as also to Dukes, Counts 
and people, I, Peter, the Apostle, &c. I conjure you, and 
the Virgin Mary, who will be obliged to you, gives you no- 
tice, and commands you, as do abo the thrones, domina- 
tions, &c. If you will not fight for me, I declare to you, by 

Sec, 26. Who at thi^ time was^ on th^ throne of 
France ? Who was his prime minister ? ^bat ques- 
tion did Pepin refor to the pope ? What was 'the 
result? 

Sec. 27. What rewardi did th^ Roman pontiff re- 
ceive for this ? la what year ? 
*15* 
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thb Holy "i^nnity, and by. my aipostleship, thai >ott shall 
have no share in heaven." 
' This letter had the desired effect. Pepin passed the 
AIqs with an army, and assisted the pope against the Lom- 
bards, who being imimidated, surrendered to the pope the ^ 
Exarchate of Ravenna^ and 21 cities^ Thos was the sctp- 
tre added to the keys^ the sovereignty to the priesthood. * 

Sec. 28. The question concerning images 
altill continued to agitate the CathoUc Church. 
At length, in. the year 787, a council was as- 
sembled at Nice, under the auspices of the ' 
Empress Irene, aijd her son, who established 
the worship of images, and proceeded to 
• anathematize all who ^ould rejept it, or at- 
tempt to remove any images from places of 
public worship. 

This council consisted of 350 hishops. Their result 
was sanctioned by the empress and her son Idols and im- 
ages were erected in all the Churches, and those who <^ 
posed them were treated with great severity. The lan- 
guage employed by the above council in their anathema, 
is worthy of notice, as showing the impiety and profane- « 
ness to which the advocates of the Roman hierarchy had 
at length arrif^d. '' Long live Constantine and Irene his 
knother — Damnation to all heretics — Damnation on the ^ 
council that roared against venerable images — The holy' 
iTrinity hath deposed them." One would think the coun- 
cil of Pandemonium would have found it difficult to caf ry 
impiety and profaneness much beyond this. 

Sec. 29. But it must not be' supposed that ' 
the prevailing corruptions of tlie Church, or 
the arrogant claims of its successive popes, 
were implicitly allowed by all other bishops 
and Churches, even in Italy itself. On the 

' Sec. 28/What council was held in 787 ? Under 
whose auspices ? What decrees did it pass in favour 
of image worship.? 

Of how many bisnopsdid ibis council consist ? By whom was 
this result sanctioned (^ What followed ? 

Sec. 29. How did many view the prevailing cor- 
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contrary, there were many, whom jt is unne- 
cessary to particularize, who wajmly.remon- 
' strated against the corruptions of popery, and 
the won^ip of images. 1^ 

Sec. 30. But among the opposers of the errors 
of the Church of *Rom^, no man is more con- 
spicuous than ipiaude< Bishop of Turin, who 
about th^ year 817, b^an by preaching tie 
pure doctrines of the Gospel, to lay the foun-^ 
dation of those Churches, which amidst the^ 
tjiiek darkdess of the succeeding centuries, 
flourished in the vaUies of Piedmpnf in Italy, 
an^ ,in whose history, during a long- and 
gloomy night, is doubtless to be tr/iced the 
true Church of the Redeemer on earth. 

This truly great man, who has not improperly been call- 
ed the first protesmnt reformer, was born in Spain. Ii| his 
early ^ years, he was chapkiii to the* emperor Lewis, of 
France. .This monarch perQ/eiving the deplorable ig^o- 
ranca of a gr«at part of Italy, in respect to the dodtrines of 
the gospel, and desirous of providing the Churches of Pied- 
^(Mi with one who might Wm the growiqg torrent tf im- 
age worship, promoted Claude to ffae see of Turin, about 
» the year 817. 

In this event^the hand of God^may be perdiived ; since 
in the v^ry wprs^ of times, he so ord^ecf his providence as 
to preserve a seed td serv^him, and a spot where true re- 
ligion sh6uld shJlie, amidst the moral ^darkness which was ' 
enveloping the rcust of the world. < 

rup^ions of theX^hnrch, and the arrogant clainj^ of th^ 
court of Rome? 

Sec. 30. Who was one of the most co^apicuoua op- 

. posers of the Church of Rome ? When did he begin 

to preach ? Where did he,, pteach ? What is said of 

these Churchei? . . ♦ 

^ Where was Claude born ? To whom wasdie chaplain ? What 
appointment did Claude receive H'om Lewis? In what respects « 
does tfds appear to have been providenlYal f What measures Hd ' 
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At Turin, aad in its vicinity,. Claude raised bis voice 
most sueceskuliy against the existing errors of the Cfilirch. 
He removed tbe images frcAn the Churches — he drew the 
attention of the people to the bible. He taught them tliat ' 
Jeys is the true head of the Church ; denied the authcrily 
of fne popes; and lashed in the severest manner, the idola- 
try and superstition, which ev^ry w|^ere, through their in- 
fluence^ abounded. 4 

* It may appear a matter of jiirprise to some, that an op- 
p^er so zealous and intlepid as Claude certainly was, 
should have escaped the fury pf the Church of Rome. But 
it should 1)6 remembered, that the despotism of that wicked 
•court had not yet arrived at its plenitude of gower and intol- . 
eYance. To which may be added, as another very probable 
reason, th^ some of the .European monarchs viewed the 
domineering influence of the bishops of Rome with codsid- 
erablcL jealousy, arid gladly exteniled their pirotecffoif to 
those, whoie labours had a tendency to leduce it; such 
was4at this lime the case with\he court of France in regard 
to Claude. 

%ec.»^\. We now come to the tenth century, 
wjbich, however, we skall pass with a single 
rertiark, viz. that it tvas the " leaieft ag^ of 
the Church — the darkest epoch in the annals 
ofmankind.f. . ^ • ^, 

" The history of the Roman pontiflTs that lived in this 
century," says Mosheim, '' is a history of so many monsters, ' 
and not of men ; and exhibits a horrible series of the most 
flagitious, tremendous, and complicated crimes, ^ all wri- 
ters, even those of the Romaif community, unanimously 
confess. Nor was Ihe state of thiif^s much better in the 
Greek Ctturdi, at this period ; as a proof ©f which tlie same v 
leyned writer instances the example of Theophylact, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. " This exemplary prelate, who 
sold every ecclesiastical benefice as soon as it became vacant, 
had in his stabkes above two thousand hunting horsesj which 
•he fed with pignuts, pia^chios, dates, dried grapes, figs, 

'^la^de adopt to remove abusoB ? How came he/o escape the ven- 
geance of Rbme ? 

Sec. 3L How is the tenth century characterize^ ? 

' : i.What is the testimony olf Mosheim 98 to the Roman pontiflb, who 
Jived in this century ? 
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steeped in the most exqaishe wines, to all which he added 
the richest perfumes." 

Sec. 32. The eleventh century differed but 
little from thet.tenfh. There were some, how-, 
ever, even in this dark and gloomy peridd, who 
dared to protest against lEe abominatioifis of 
})opery. 

. The chief point in which this century differed from the 
tenth, consisted in improvements in learning. The Arts 
and sciences revived in a measure among the cj^rgy and 
. monks, though not cultivated by any other set of men. We . 
speak in regard to the western church ; for the eastern, en- » 
' feebled and oppressed by the Turks and Saracens fbom 
without, and by civil broils aad factions within, with diffi^ 
" culty preserved that degree of knowledge, which in those 
degenerate days, still remained among the Greeks, Scarce- 
. ly any vestiges of piety can foe traced among the easterR 
Christians at this time. 

The only piety which seems to have existed is to be 
found in Europe. A few instances of open opposition to 
the errors of popery are recorded. In the year 1017, sev- 
eral persons in France denied the lawiblness of pntyiing to 
martyrs and xsonfessors, d&c. ; and on their le^ing to re* 
cant, thirteen of Xheir number were burnt alive. 

About the middle of the century (1050) arose Berenga- 
rius, a person of great learning and talents, who warmly 
attacked the doctrine of transuhstantiation. By tins, was 
•meant, that the bread and wine used in the Lord's supper, 
were by consecration converted into the body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus, and were actually the same as was born of* 
y the Virgin Mary, the same as suffered on the cross, and 
was raised from the dead. 

Such was the doctrine of transiibstantiation. It seems 
to have been iirst op^ly advocated about the year 831, by 
. a monk named Pascasius I^adbert The doctrine was too 
' — * . ■ . . ■ 

Sec. 32. How did the eleventh century differ from * 
Ihe tenth ? 

la what did the chief difTerence consist? Whftt was the state of 
the eastern Churches? In what counti^ was the only piety^which 
eziflted, to be found ? What took place in Fnuice, in 1017 ? When 
did Berengarius flourish ? What Romish ooctrine did he attack ? 
What is to )>• anderstood by the doctrine of transubstai^tiation ?« 
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monstrous and absurd to be receiVBd at dnce. But it was , 
perceived by some of the popes to be capable of being turn- 
ed to their jaccount ; and, therefore, received their sanetio^y 
and was incocpojrated into the creed of the Church of 
Rome.^' * V * V 

V Berengarius denied the doctrine, and employed his pen , 
tnoft powerfully against it. He insisted that rth^ body of 
Christ is only in the fieavens, and that the elements of bretti 
and wine are merely the symbols of his body and blood. 
The efforts of ffierengarius, however, were attended wfth 
little success: .The priests were unwilling to dismiss a doc- 
trine, K^ich gave them power \o convert the bread and 
mine into the body and blood of Christ, when they pleas- 
ed ; much more unwilling were the popes, for if the mean- , 

^est priest could effect this, what must be the power of the 
Roman ])ontiff. » > 

The doctrine, therefore, continued to be checished by 
the Churifch, and in the year 1215 the belief of it was de- 
clared by Innocent III. to be essential to salvation. To the "* 

' present day it constitutes one of the great doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Sec. 33. The eleventh century is distin- 
guished for the final separation between the 
Eastern and Western, or, as they were often 
termed, the Greek and Latin Churches. In the 
year 1054, an ^.ttempt was made to reconcile the 
differences between these two great divisions 
of the Christian Church, and legates were sent 

. for this purpose by the Roman pontiff, to Con- 
stantinople. Both parties, however, were too 
proud to make concessions, and the* negotia- 
tions/^ere abruptly terminated. . Before lekv- . 
ing the city, the Roman legMes^ assembled in 

the;,Church of St. Sophia, and proceeded pub- 

•* ' • ' ' - ■ ' ■....—. jt i . 

. - When was it first openly advocated ? By whom ? Was it readily 
rec^ved ? ^hat was the success of Berengarius m his opposition 
to thi^ doctrine ? When was the belisf of it declared essential to 
saltation? By what pope f* 

*ec. *33. For what is the eleventh centuiy distin- 
I guish^d ? .What attempt was made at reconciling the 
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^licly to excommunieate the Greek patriarch, 
And all his adherents. Since this time all ef- 
forts at reconciliation have been ineffectual, 
and to the present day these Churches repiain 

^ separate. 

The history of the controversy between ^e Greek and 
I^tin Charches, it is unneoessary minutely to trace. The 
first jealousies between them, are supposed to have been 
excited at the council of Sanlis, as eai:lyjLs the year 347, 
These jealousies continued to increase,/ and a constant 
struggle was maintained- by each for the ascendency over 
the other, (Per. 4, Sec. 46,) until tKe bishop of Rome ob- 
tained the victory. 

' About the middle of the 9th century, a controversy which 
commenced in the 6th, was carried on with great spirit be- 
tween these churches, in relation to the procession of the ' 
tioly Ghost ; the Church of Rome maintaining, that the 
spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son ; while the 
Greek Christians maintained that he proceeds from tbe 
Father by or through the Son. The heat engendered by 
the discussion of this doctrine^ led to other differences ; 
which, multiplying and Mrengthening, terminated, in pro- 
cess of time, in a total and permanent separation, as abdVe 
recorded. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD V. 

Observation. A wide difference may beaoticed betw^^ 
this and the former period, in respect to.distinguished men ; ^ 
espedaHy such as shone in the departmen^f letters. Learn- 
ing and science found comparatively few friends in the 
Church of Christ; and consequently few hav^ come down 
to us, in any manner distingoished for the zeal and piety 
of a moie primitive day. We shall notice some, however, 
who attracted attentkm even in this " image'' of the 
Church. 

diflkrences between these two divisions of the Church ? « 
What was the issue? 

How early did jealousies begin to exist between these Churches ? ^ 
What controversy was carried on between them about the middle ^ 
of the ninth century ? How did it terminate ? 



1. Mixkim0t^ mAh0se ef the^Kwaoy and the 
Mahometan haposture. 

2. Wilkbwrd, an Anglo-Saxon,, a famoug 
mi»aionary about the year 692, . the scene of 
whose labours was Friesland, and adjacent 
parts. ^ ' 

^ 3. Bede^ an Englishman, who flourished 
at>out the year 700, celebrated for an Ecclesi- 
astical History from the Christian era to his 
own time ; and for several theological works. 
, 4. Aleiiin^ a native of Yorkshire, England, 
educated by the venerable Bede, and after- 
wards called to the continent by Charlemagne, 
tinder whose patronage he did much to revive 
learhing and science. " 

4. Plascasius Radbert^ a monk, ^ho about 
the year 831, first openly advocated the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. 

0. Claude of Turm, the ftither of the Wal- 
denses. 

7. Godeschalcus, a German, known for his 
defence of the doctrines of predestination and 
free grace, and for the sufferings which he en- 
dured on aceount of it^ 

8. Alfred the Greaty king of England,, who 
died about, the year 900, distinguished for* his 
love of letters, and foj founding, according 
to some, the University of Oxford. 

9. Ber^garmsj arch deacon of Angierayin 
France, a powerful' opposer of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation^ about the pear 1050: 

1Q» Anselm^ archbishop of Canrterbury, in 
1092, distinguished for his great piety^ and for 
several theological treatises^ which were of 
signal service, in that dark day of the Church. 
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^ 1. Mahomet, Sec. 13, and onward. 

2. Willehrod in his missionary efforts was accompanied 
by eleven colleagues, all of whom, with their leader, great- 
ly distinguished themselves in their efforts to spread the 
gospel, not only in Friesland, (a province of the Nether- 
lands,) but also in Denmark, and other neighbouring coun- 
tries. Willebrod was afterwards ordained Archbishop of 
Utrecht, and died among the Batavians, in a good old age. 

3. Bede was born in England, about the year 672, and 
was so distinguished for his piety and humility, that he ac- 
quired *the surname of '' Venerable." He received his ed- 
ucation in a monastery, and pursued his studies with so 
much diligence, that he soon became eminent for his learn- 
ing. Being inclined to a monastic life, he confined him- 
self chiefly to his cell, where he devoted himself to writing. 
His principal work was an Ecclesiastical IJistory, which 
was published in 731. His death occurred about the year 
736. 

4. Alcuin flourished about the year 770. He received 
his education under the venerable Bede, and like his mas- 
ter, was a distinguished scholar and writer. In 793 he re- 
movedf to France;, being invited thither by Charlemagne, 
by whom he was greatly honoured, and whom he instructed 
in rhetoric, logic, mathematics and divinity. The latter 
part of* his life he spent in the abbey of St. Martins, at 
Tours, where he died in 804. 

5. Pascasius Radbert is supposed to have b^en a Ger- 
man by birth. He was a monk, and afterwards Abbot of 
Corbey. He published his sentiments concerning the Sa- 
crament in 831 , which although powerfully opposed by men 
of more evangelical views, were afterwards adopted by the 
whole Roman Catholic Church^ 

6. Claude of Turin, Sec. 30, and onward. 

7. Godeschalcus wasamonkofOrbais, in Saxony. Mo- 
sheim says he rendered his name immortal by his contro- 
versy about predestination and free grace, evangelical views 
of wUich doctrines he appears to have entertained. In 
consequence of his writings, he was thrown into prison by 
the archbishop of Mentz, where, afler being degraded from 
his offices, he died in 869. 

8. Alfred the Great was an excellent prince, and a pious 
man. He was a catholic ; but not a blind devotee to aJl the 
abominations of popery. He lamented the ignorance and 
irreligion of his times, and proved himself a reformer. 

16 
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Chtirch ministers the roost pious and apt to teach, were 
patrouized by him, and one third part of bis time he em- 
ployed in translating the best foreign books into the £»- 
giish tongue, and engaged in many other learned and libe- 
ral pursuits, calculated to promote the moral character of 
his subjects. Alfred died in the year 900. 

9. Btrengarius flourished about the year 1050, one of 
the darkest periods which settled upon the Church. He 
enlisted himself against the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
for which he was condemned both at Rome and Paris. For 
a time, being without friends, he seems to have been fright- 
ened into a renunciation of bis opinions. But being con- 
victed by bis coDsctence of his error in so doing, he drew 
up his eonfessiun, in which he shewed that he saw the 
truth; but in his explanation there was still too great a con- 
formity to the prevailing taste of error. The writings of 
Berengarius, however, after his death, served to correct 
the opinions of many, and were a formidable weapon in 
the hands of truth against the falsehoods of the Church of 
Rome. 

10. Anselm was a native of Savoy, but came to England 
in 1092, where he was made archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was an evangelical man, as his writings testjfy. He era- 
braced the doctrines of Augustine, many of whose books 
he copied and circulated. He spent much of his time in 
meditation ind prayer, and seems on all occasions to have 
had the spiritual welfare of his flock at heart. He was not 
free from the superstitions of the times ; but he entertain- 
ed more correct views than many of bis contemporaries, 
and. did mOre for the cause of evangelical truth. 
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PERIOD VI. 



THE FERIOD OF TIIE CRUSADES AND OF THE PAPAI^ SCUISM \yiLI^ EX- 
TEND PROM THE FIRST CRUSADE, 1095, TO THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE REFORMATION, BT LUTIlfiR, 1517. 

Sec. I. We have, now arrived at the latter 
part of the eleventh cjentury, at which tirna, 
we meet with the Crusades^ or Holy Wars, 
as they were ealled. These wars are b^t little 
connected with the history of the ki^dom of 
Christ ; but, as they arose out of the supersti- 
tion of the age — as they form a prominent fea- 
ture in th^ history of tfie antichristian aposta- 
cy, and were improved by the popes to increase 

What is the extent of the Period of the Crusades, 
and of the Papal Schism;? -. 

Sec. 1. Why in an ecclesiaslical histpry, is it pro- 
per to give some account of the Crusades I , 
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their inflaence,-*— and especially as the relation 
of them throws some hght on the history of 
Europe, during thi^ benighted period, it may 
not be without its use to give in this place a 
concise accouilt of them. 

Sec. 2. In the year 637, as already mention- 
ed, (Period 5, Siec. 18,) Jerusalem was con- 
quered by the Saracens ; but, influenced by 
self interest, they allowed the thousand pil- 
grims, who daily flocked to the ** Holy City,'* 
on the payment of a moderate tribute, to visit 
the sepulchre of Christ — ^to perform their re* 
ligious duties, and to retire in peace. 

Towards the close of the tenth, and beginning of tb6 
eleventh century, the passion for pilgrimages was grea:tly 
increased, by q^ opinion which began to prevail over Ea* 
rope, that the thousand years mentioned by John, (Rev. 
20, 2-4) were nearly accomplished, and the end of the 
world at hand. A general consternation seized the mind$ 
oilmen. Numbers relinquished their possessions, forsook 
their families and friends, and hastened to the holy land^ 
where they imagined Christ would suddenly appear to judge 
the living and the dead. 

Sec. 3. In the year 1065, the Turks took 
possession of Jerusalem; and the pilgrims 
were no longer safe; 1* hey were insulted ; ill 
their worship they were derided, and their 
effects were not unfrequently plundered. 

Sec. 4. Towards the conclusion of the 
eleventh century (1095,) Peter the hermit, a 

Sec. 2. In what year was Jerusalem conquered by 
the Saracens ? What privilege did they grant to 
Christians ? 

When did the passion for pilgrimages greatly invease? What 
reason may be assigned for this f 

Sec. 3. When did the Turks take possession of Je- 
rusalem ? What was the consequence to pilgrims ? 
Sec. 4. Who was Peter the hermit ? At what time 
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.Frenchman, born at Amiens, who had returned 
ijrom a pilgrimage to Jerusalem^ where he had, 
witnessed the trials, to which the pilgrims were 
exposed ; conceived the project of arming the 
sovereigns and people of Europe, for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the holy sepulchre, out of the 
hands of llie infidels. 

WkJ) the abo?e object in tibw, Peter travelled from prov* 
ince to province, exciting princes and people to embark in 
this holy enterprise. His personal appearance excited the 
cu.riosity of all classes. His clothes were exceedingly mean ; 
his body seeraed wasted with famine ; his Jiead was bare ; 
his feet naked ; in his haed he bore aloft a large crucifix. 
** When he painted the sufferings of the natives and pil- 
grims of Palestine," says Gibbon, "every heart was ntelted 
to compassion ; every breast glowed with indignation, when 
he challenged the warriors of the age to defend their breth- 
ren, and rescue the Saviour?* 

Sec. 5. At this time, Urban TI. occupied the 
papal chair. Perceiving the advantages of 
such an enterprise to the Roman Hierarchy, 
he entered into the views of Peter, and zeal- 
ously set himself to enlist the princes and peo- 
ple of Europe, to arm against the Mahometans. 
In consequence of the measures adopted, a 
numerous army was collected, which, after a 
variety of fortune, reached Jerusalem, and 
was successful in planting the standard of the 
cross on the holy sepulchre. 

did he conceive the project of arming the sovereigns of 
Europe, f6r rescuing the holy sepulchre from the 
Turks ? ' 

With this object in view, what steps did Peter take ? What was 
the effect of this harangue upon the people ? > . 

Sec. 5. Who was the pope at this time ? How did 
he regard the proposal of Peter ? What was the suc- 
cess of the first enterprise. 
16* 
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,J^](sbm> at fv8l,.doi^tiim. tjie succeis of .such a project, 
though he greatly desired it^ summoned a council at Pla-. 
centia. It consisted of 4000 ecclesiastics, and 30,000 of 
the people ; all of whom unauimDUsly declared for the War^ 
though few jseemed incHited. penKMuUljr to engage ii> the 
service. A second council was held, during the same year 
at Clermont, at which the pope himself addressed the mul- 
titude. At the conclusion of his address, they exclaimed, 
" It is the will of God! It is the will of God /" 

Persons of all ranks now flew to arms with the utmost 
ardour. Eternal salvation was promised all who should go 
forth to the help of the Lord. A spirit of enthusiasm per- 
vjaded Europe. Not only nobles and bishops, with the 
thousands subject to their influence, entered into the cause 
with emillatioQ ; but even women, concealing their sex in 
the disguise of armour, were eager to share in the glory of 
the enterprise. Robbers, and incendiaries, and murde- 
ters, and other kindred characters, embraced the opportu- 
nity to expiate their sins, and to secure a place in the par- 
adise of God. 

At the head of an undisciplined multitude, amounting to 
300,000, Peter the hermit, in the spring of 1096, commen- 
ced his march towards the east. Subject to little control, 
this army of banditti, for such it may properly be termed, 
marked their route with various outrages, particularly to- 
wards the Jews, thousands of whom they most inhumanly 
slew. The frown of providence seemed to settle upon this 
unholy multitude ; for scarcely one third part of them reach- 
ed Constantinople, and even the^e were defeated, and ut- 
terly destroyed, in a battle at Nice, by the Sultan Solyman. 

A formidable body of disciplined troops was, however, 
following in the rear ; and not long after reached the envi« 
rons of Constantinople. At the head of these was the dis- 
tinguished Godfrey of Bouillon, supported by Baldwin, his 
brother Robert, duke of Normandy, and vaj^ious other dis-» 
tinguished princes, and generals of Europe. On reaching 
Nice, Godfrey reviewed his troops, which were found to 
amount to 100,000 horse, and 600,000 foot. 

Nice was soon taken by the invades ; the conquest of 

What measures did Urban take to rouse the public mind ? With 
what effect ? Who led the first body of men belonging to this ex- 
pedition? What was their number? What their character ? 
What their fate ? Who led the more discipUned troops ? What 
was their number? What places did they take ? Whom did they 



which was Ibliowed bf the ^e^re of Edessa and Antioch, 
where they vanquished an armj of 600,000 Siaraceiia. On 
their arrival at Jerusalem, A. D. 1099, their numbers had 
greatly diminished, owing partly to disasters, and partly to 
the detachments which they had been obliged to Make, in 
order to keep posseseionof the places which they had con* 
quered. According to the testimony of historians, they 
scarcely exceeded 20,000 foot, and 1500 horse, whil^ the 
garrison of Jerusalem consisted of 40,000 men. 

iNotwithstanding this inequality in respect to numbers, 
the invaders resolutely besieged the city ; and after a siege 
of five weeks took it by assault, and put the garrison and 
inhabitants to the sword, without distinction. 

The conquest of the city being thus achieved, Godfrey 
was saluted king. The crown, however, he enjoyed only 
about a year ; being compelled to resign it to a legate of 
his Holiness, the pope, who claimed it as the rightful prop- 
erty of the Roman See. 

Sec. 6. The Holy City being now in posses- 
sion of the friends of the Cross, the conquer 
ors began to return to Europe. The Turks, 
however, gradually recovered their strength, 
a,nd at length fell upon the new kingdom, 
' threatening it with utter ruin. A second cru- 
sade was now found necessary. This was 
preached by the famous St. Bernard, through 
whose influence, an army of 300,000 men was 
raised from among the subjects of Louis^VII. 
of France, and Conrad III. of Germany. This 
army, headed by these monarchs, took up its 
march towards Jerusalem, in the year 1147. 
The enterprise, however, failed, and ^fter en- 
countering incredible hardships, besides the 

vanquish f What was tliejr iiurnbur on reaciiing Jeruiisaiein ? By 
what means had they become so much diminished ? How long did 
the siege of Jerusalem last j* Who was made king ? How long did 
he continue so ? 

Sec. 6. When did the second crusade begin ? Of 
whom was it composed ? Who headed it ? What 
was the result of this crusade ? 
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loss of their trobps^ these princes retttnied, 
with shame, to their kingdoms. 

Sec. 7. The failure of the second crusade 
reduced the affairs of the Oriental ChristiaBs 
to a state of great distress ; which was some 
time after much increased by Saladin, who 
from being an attendant on the Caliphs, had 
raised himself to the sovereignty of Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and Persia. In the year 1187, 
this prince invaded Palestine, with a powerful 
army-, and obtained a complete victory over the 
Christians, utterly annihilating the already 
languishing kingdom of Jerusalem. 

§eci 8. The news of this catastrophe reach- 
ing Europe, filled it with grief and consterna- 
tion. Clement III. who at this time filled the 
papal chair, immediately ordered a third cru- 
sade to be proclaimed. The reigning sove- 
reigns of the principal states in Europe, eagerr 
ly enlisted in the cause — Philip Augustus of 
France, Richard I. of England, and Frederick 
Barbarossa, of Germany. Little success,, 
however, attended the expedition, and the re- 
spective monarchs, excepting Frederick, who 
, was drowned in Cilicia, returned to their 
kingdoms, after a variety of fortunes, without 
having rescued the' holy city from the power 
of the infidels. 

Sec. 7. What was the state of the Oriental Chris- 
tians at this time ? By whom was their distress in- 
creased ? Who was Saladin ? What did he do ? 

Sec. 8. What was the effect of Saladin's conquest 
in Europe ? Who was now pope ? What sovereigns 
enlisted in the third crusade ? What was the issue of 
this crusade ? 
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See. 9b It i0 umeomrarf to purwie tbis his- 
tory of fanaticism further. We shall only ob- 
serve, therefore, in addition, that several oth-^ 
er crusades followed those we h%\e mentioned, 
whieh, however, failed of accomplishiBg the 
object for which they were undertaken. 

The crusades owed their origin to the superstition of an 
ignorant and barbarous age, superadded to ambition, love 
of military achievement, and a desire for plunder. ^For 
nearly two centuries all Europe was disturbed by these en-* 
terprises ; and many were the privations, ^which almost ev- 
ery family was called to endure^ on account of them. The 
loss of human life was immense. Two millions of Euro^ 
peans were supposed to have been buried in the East. Those 
who survived were soon blended with the Mahometan pop* 
Illation of Syria, and in a few years not a vestige of th^ 
Christian conquests remained. 

Sec. 10. The immediate effects of the cru- 
sades, upon the moral and religious state of the 
world, were exceedingly deplorable. The su- 
perstition of the times, already great, was much 
increased by them ; the power and authority 
of the Roman pontiffs were greatly augment- 
ed ; and a higher reUsh for immorality and 
vice characterized all classes of the commu- 
nity. 

As the popes were the great promoters of these Holy 
wars, 80 to them accrued the chief advantages Whieh r€» 

Sec: 9. Did any other Crusades follow ? Did they 
succeed ? 

To what ciroumstanoes, in the eansting state of Europe, wert the 
Crusades owing f How long was Europe distracted by these enter- 
yrises ? How many Europeans are supposed to hare lost their 
liTee in them ? What became of those who sur? iTed and contiftued 
in the eaat ? 

Sec. 10. What were the immediate effects of the 
crusadefl, upon the moral and religious state of the 
world ? What upon the power of the Roman pon^* 
tiffs? 

Who* derived the most benefit firom these enterprises? Hew 
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•lilted fr^ tb»m. By neaiisef iheoiiibeyfreifUy iii«teas- 
ed their temporal authority ; they being in fact the military 
commanders in these extravagant enterprises, while empe- 
rors and kings were only subordinate officers. 

The Crusades were sources, also, of incalculable wealth 
to. the popes, to the churches and monasteries, for lo them 
the pious crusaders bequeathed their lands, bouses, and mo- 
ney ; and as few of them ever returned, they became their 
lawful possessions. Thus they tended to aggrandize still 
more the " man of sin,'* and to increase the power of the 
beast, which opened his mouth in blasphemy against God.. 

Barbarous arid destructive, however, as were these ro- 
fnantic expeditions in themselves, they were not without 
some beneficial results to the state of society, ini respect to 
its political coiiditiou—-to 'the manners and customs of the 
people — to commercial intercourse — to literature — and in 
the end, to religion itself. 

Sec. 11. Having thus disponed of the subject 
of. the Crusades, we return to matters more 
fHirely ecdesiasticaj, aad shall attempt to trace 
the leading events, which relate to the. Chris.- 
tian Church, down to the iCQmmenQeni^nt of 
the reformation. 

Sec* 12. The successful labours of Claude 
at Turin, in Italy, in the year 817, have al- 
ready been noticed (Peripd V. Sec. 30.) The 
seed sown by that great and good man took 
deep root ; and in the vallies of Piedmont, of 
which Turin was the principal city, for more 
than tw6 centuries there existed a people, who, 
aloof from the errors of the Church of Rome, 
worshipped God, in comparative purity and 
simplicity. ' 

Sec. 13. The history of this people, from the 

were Hie Popes, Churches wad monasteries enriched By t^etn f What 
beneficial results flowed from them ? 

Sec. 12. When did Claude labpur at Turin, in Italy./ 
What is said of the seed sown by that good man 7 
^c. 13. What can you say* of the - history of this 
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days of Claude to the tune of Peter Waldo, 
1160, is involved in much obscurity. They 
seem to have had no writers among them ca- 
pable of recording their proceedings, during 
this period; but it is well knoni^n that they ex- 
isted as a class of Christians, separated from 
the erroneous faith and pl^actice of the Catholic 
Church ; and, at length, became quite nu- 
merous. 

Sec. 14. The general name given to these 
people was Waldenses^ or Valdenses^ from the 
Latin word vallisy or the Italian word voidest ; 
both of which signify valley. They were thus 
called, because they dwelt in valliea. 

The word Piedmont, in which principality these people 
resided, is derived fromtwo Latin words, viz. PectetnunlitiiM, 
« at the foot of the mountains." This principality is situ* 
ated at the foot of the Alps. It is bounded on the north by 
Sa?oy ; on the east by the Duchy of Milan and Montserrat ; 
on the soBth by the country of Nice, and the territory of 
Geneva \ and on the west by France. In former times, it 
constituted a part of Lombardy ; but more recently^ it has 
been subject to the king of Sardinia, who takes up his res- 
idence at Turin, the capital of the province, and one of the 
first cities of Europe. 

The principality contains several remarkably beantiful 
and fertile vallies, the chief of which are Arosta and Siisa 
on the north ; Stura on the south ; and in the interior of the 
country, Lucerna, Angrogna, and several others. In these 
vallies, as if the all wise Creator had from the beginning 
designed ifaem for this special pnrpose, the true Church 

people, from the time of Claude^ 817, to the time of 
Peter Waldo ? Why is their history involved in ob- 
scurity f 

Sec. 14. What was the general name given to these 
people 7 Whence was this name derivra ? 

From what is the name Piedmont derived ? Where it it situated f 
How bounded? To whom has it more recently been fubject f What 
ia the capital ? Which are some of the yallies which Piedmont eon- 
taiiw P What do the valliee setai to have been deeigned for f 
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found a hiding placei dariiig:the unitrorsal pi^valence of er- 
ror and superstition. , 

Sec. 15. Besides the general name of Wal- 
denses, these people — some of whom appear to 
hav^ existed in different countries — ^received 
other appellations, such as Catharij or pure ; 
Leonists^ or poor men of Lyons; Albigenses, 
from Alby, a town in France, where many of 
them lived ; also Petro-hrussians^ from Peter 
Bruys, an eminent preacher ; Frairicellij and 
many others. All these branches, however, 
sprung from one common stock, and were ani- 
mated by the same moral and religious princi- 
ples. 

. Sec. 16. Theexistenceof such a people, dur- 
ing the continuance of the grand corruption, by 
the papal power, was clearly predicted by the 
Apostle John, under the character of the "too 
witnesses.^^ (Rev. xi, 3.) By these it is suppos- 
ed are designated the true followers of Christ,- 
who should from age to age bear witness to the 
truth. 

Sec. 17* From the time of Claude of Turin, 
these people appear to have existed in conside* 
rable numbers, both in the vallies of Piedmont 
and in other countries ; yet from the year ll60, 
they were much increased by the labours of 
Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, in France ; 

Sec. 15, What other names were given to the Wal- 
denses ? Do these people seem to have possessed the 
same general character ? 

Sec. 16. Was the existence of such a people pre- 
dicted in ancient times ? By whom ? Under what 
name? 

Sec 17. What is said of their numbers, from 
Clautfc, to the time of Peter Waldo ? When did 
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who^ being awakened by an extraordinary oe- 
currehce in Divine. Providence, entered with 
unconunon zeal into the work of reforming the 
people in his neighbourhood, and of spreading 
among lliem, the kowledgeof the pure doc- 
trines of the Scriptures. 

One evening, after supper, as Waldo sat conversing with 
a party of his friends, and refreshing himself with them, 
one of the company suddenly fell and expired. Such a les- 
son on the uncertainty of life, and the very precarious ten- 
ure by which mortals hold it, most forcibly arrested the mer- 
chant's attention, He was led by this event to the most 
serious reflections, and the result was his hopeful conver- 
sion. 

Waldo was now desirous of communicating to others, a 
portion of that happiness which he himself enjoyed. He 
abandoned his mercantile pursuits, distributed his wealth 
to the poor, as occasion required, and industriously employ- 
ed himself to engage the attention of all around him to the 
** one thing needful." 

The Latin Vulgate Bible was the only edition of the 
Scriptures, at this time, in Europe ; but that language was 
understood by scarcely one in an hundred of its inhabitants. 
Waldo himself translated, or procured some one to trans- 
late the four gospels into French. This was the first trans- 
lation of the Bible into a modern tongue, since the time 
' that the Latin had ceased to be a living language. 

An attentive study of the Scriptures, discovered to Wal- 
do the monstrous errors of the Church of Rome. A rnuki^ 
plicity of doctrines, rites and ceremonies, had been intro*- 
duced, for which the Scriptures gave no authority. This, 
discovery led him loudly, to decUim against existing errors 
and particularly to shew the wide difference which existed 
between the Christianity of the Bible^ and that of the 
Church of Rome. 

Sec* 18. The labours of Waldo were singu-* 

Waldo flourish 7 Who was he ? How awakened ? 
What is said of his labours ? 

Give the particolan of Waldo's being awakened. What did 
Waldo do in relation to the scriptures? What, in relation to the 
errors of the Church of Rome ? 

, 17 
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larly blessed. Multitudes flocked to him, and, 
through his instrumentality, were converted to 
the pure faith of the gospel. 

Sec. 19. These labours, and the success of 
Waldo, were not long concealed from the 
friends of the Roman Church. As might have 
been anticipated, a ^eat storm of persecution 
was .raised, both against him and his converts, 
on account of which, in the year 1163, they 
were compelled to flee from Lyons. 

Sec. 20. On retiring, Waldo and his follow- 
ers spread over the country, sowing the seeds 
of reformation, wherever they went. The 
blessing of God accompanied them ; the word 
of God grew and multiplied, not only in the 
places where Waldo himself planted it, but 
m more distant regions. 

On leaviDg Lyons, Waldo retired to Dauphiny, where 
he preached with great snccess ; his principles took dqep 
and lasting root, and produced a numerous harvest of dis- 
ciplesy who were denominated (Sec. 20) Leonists^ Vaudois, 
Albigenses, or Waldenses, &c. 

In Dauphiny, Waldo meeting with the spirit of persecu- 
tion, was forced to flee into Picardy ; whence also being^ 
driven, he proceeded into Germany. He at length settled 
in Bohemia, where in the year 1 179, he finished his life, 
after a useful ministry of nearly 20 years. 

Sec. 21. On the persecution of the disciples 
of Waldo, many of them fled into the vallies . 

Sec. 18. What success attended Waldo's labours ? 

Sec. 19. How did the Roman Catholics regard 
Waldo's success ? What did they do ? When were 
Waldo and his friends compelled to flee from Lyons ? 

Sec. 20. Where did they go, in their flight ? What 
did they do ? 

Where did Waldo go ? From Danphiny, whither was he obli^d 
to 'flee? Wjheredid he, at length, fettle and die? In what year 
did hi« death Qcpui* ? 
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of Piedmont, taking with them the new trans- 
lation of the Bible ; others proceeded to Bo- 
hemia, and not a few migrated into Spain. 

This flight of the disciples of Waldo, was followed by 
consequences, altogether different from the wishes or ex- 
pectations of their persecutors. Favoured by God, they 
spread abroad their principles, and multitudes became obe- 
dient to the faith. In the south of France, in Switzerland, 
in Germany, and in the Low Countries, thousands embra- 
ced their sentiments. In Bohemia alone, it has been com- 
puted that there were not less than 80,000 of these Chris- 
tians, in the year 1315. 

Sec. 22. The increase of a people, whose 
sentiments were so opposite, as were those of 
the Waldenses, to the Church of Rome, filled 
the pope and his adherents with indignation ; 
and the greatest efforts were made to suppress 
them. In the year 1181, pope Lucius III. is- 
sued his edict against them, by which not only 
they were anathematized, but also all who 
should give them support. 

Sec. 23. In the year 1194, Udefonso, king 
of Spain, adopting the spirit of the pope, also 
issued his edict against such of this people, as 
were to be found in his dominions, declaring it 
to be high treason, even to be present to hear 
their ministers preach. 

Sec. 21. Where did many of the disciples of Waldo 
retire ? What did those, who settled in the vallies of 
Piedmont, take with them ? 

In what coontries did the followers of Walde greatly multiply ? 
What was their number in Bohemia, in 1315 ? 

Sec. 22. How were the pope and his adherents af- 
fected by the increase of toe Waldenses ? What did 
pope Lucius do, in 1181 ? 

Sec. 23. What edict did Udefonso publish against 
them ? In what year ? 
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THE INQUISITION. 



Sec. 24. But edicts and anathemas were in- 
sufficient to prevent the increase of the W^al- 
denses. More vigorous measures were, there- 
fore adopted. In the year 1204, (some say 
1206) Innocent III. established the Inquisition^ 
and the Waldenses were the first objects of 
its cruelty. 

The Inquisition owes its origin to the suggestions of Do- 
minic, a descendant from an illustrious Spanish family. He 
was born in the year 1 170. From his early years, he was ed- 
ucated for the priesthood, and grew up one of the most fiery 
and bloody of mortals. Being employed, with some others, 
in devising measures to suppress the heresy of the Walden- 
ses, as the friends of Rome termed their faith^ be suggest- 
ed the appointment of men, who should seek out, and bring 

Sec. 24. What effect had these edicts 7 What in- 
stitution was established for the purpose of subduing 
them ? When ? and by; whom ? 

To whom does the Inquisition owe its origin ? When wt8 he 
bom ? Whai was his chcracter ? To what did the first inquisitor? 
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to suitable panishinent, sach as held doctrines at variance 
with the interests of the Chnrch of Rome. At first the in- 
quisition had no tribunals. They only inquired, (and from 
this were called inquisitan) after heretics, their number , 
strength and riches. When they had detected themj they 
informed the bishops, in whose vicinity they existed, mnd 
these were urged to anathematize, or banish, or chastise 
them. The bishops, however, were not in ail cases suffi- 
ciently zealous, or sufficiently cruel, to meet the wishes of 
the pope. The bloody Dominic, therefore, was appointed 
Chief Inquisitor ; rules were established for these courts ; 
and under the sanction even of princes, they were set in 
operation. The order of Dominicans, since the days of 
their master, has furnished the world with a set of inquis- 
itors, in comparison with whom, all that have dealt in tor- 
tures, in former times, were only novices. 

In the course of a few years, the system was brought to 
maturity ; and branches of the " Holy Inquisition" were 
established in almost every province throughout Europe ; at 
least, wherever people were suspected of heresy. 

Never was a system better adapted to accomplish a pur- 
pose, than this. It was eminently calculated to afflict the 
true Church of God, and to perfect the system of pontifical 
depravity. The inquisitors, were generally men from whose 
heart the last feeling of compassipn had departed, and who 
were ready to sacrifice even their souls, to increase the au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome. 

They' held their tribunals, either in the dead of the night, 
or in some retired apartment, from which the light of day 
was excluded. No man in the community was secure from 
their summons, however exalted his station, however blame- 
less his life. Even at midnight, the coach of the Inquisition 
was wont to call ; indeed, this was generally the hour se- 
lected, to demand the presence of an accused person. Nor 
dare a husband or a wife, a parent or a child, attempt to 
retard the delivering of their nearest or dearest relatives. 
The demand must be answered ; the accused must go ; he 

confine their attention? Who was appointed chief inquisitor P 
From what order of monks were the inquisitors taken ? Where 
were branches of the Inquisition established i What is said of the 
adaptation of this system to its intended purpose ? What was the 
character of the Inquisition ? Where did they hol4 their tribunals ' 
Who were exempt from their nimmons ? 

17* 
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J(fi«w Bot.fais A««iiMry aodif ke denied the cbtcge, tJie ae^ 
vere6tttort«re8 aiiraited l)iiD»UU he ^bould coufeM hbgojlw 
Few, wiio oooe'^temd the gloomy w;ills of the Inqaisitioo, 
ever. emerged; or if they .were released, they never dared 
towhkper what they bad seen^ or heard, within those pris- 
ons of death. 

Sec. 25* At the tune of the establishment of 
the inquisflion, the county of Toulouse, in 
the*south t^f France, abounded with a set of 
people called Albigenses, from Alby, a town, 
where many of rthem lived. They wer© a 
branch of the Waldenses. As these people 
were particularly obnoxious to the pope, meas* 
ures were adopted to subdue them to the 
Catholic faith ; or to ensure their ruin. Here, 
iu' 1206, the Inquisition was estabUshed, and 
from that year to 1228, was constantly at Work. 
Besides the Inquisition, an immense army was 
raised, which invaded the country, spreading 
fire and sword among the distracted Albigen- 
ses ; not less than a million of whom, including 
those of the invaders who were slain, ipost 
miserably perished in this period. 

Count Raymond, at this time, governed the inhabitants 

of Toulouse. To him ^application was roade,vby ihe pope^ 

to expel the Albigensesfrom bis dominions ; but they^ be^ 

iog a peaceable people, and loyal subjects, the Count re- 

, Ittsed to molest them. 

Thwarted in his object, the pope was filled with indig- 
nation, and immediately sent inquisitors into Toulouse, 
who established their court.in the castle of a nobleman, and 
commenced the operations of their engine of Heath. 

Sec..25. What set of people existed in great num- 
bers, at this time, in Alby, in France ? Who were 
they?* When was the Inquisition introduced here? 
How long was it at work ? What, besides this, was 
sent there ? How- many perished ? 

Who gorerned thu people, at this time f Why did he refiue to 
ei^ftA the Albi^ses ? What did the pope do apon this refusal : 
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UafertttBAidy, 00011 after die iaqulsitioD was estaUislied, 
one of the chief inquisitors was assfssioaud. Coont Ray- 
mond waa auspecced of being privy to the carder, and was 
loaded with infamy and the highest eensuresof the Church. 
His dominions were also threatened with an invasion by 
lOQiOOO zealous bigots of the Church of Rome. 

Justly alarmed, Raymond offered his submission, and in 
token of his sincerity, surrendered to his holiness seven 
fiutified cities in Provence. But this waa not a sufficient 
aacrifice to ecelesiasUcal pride and malignity. The Count 
was seized^ and scourged^ and being stripped of his ap- 
parel, was turned out to seek a shelter as he was able. 

In the mean time, the invading army, consisting of lOO, 
000 men, entered Toulouse ; and every where attacking 
the Albigenses, took possession of their cities, filled the 
atreets with slaughter and blood, and committed to the 
flames numbers whom they had taken prisotiers. 

By the arrival of fresh leiries, the army was soon after in- 
creased to 300,000men, (some writers n^ake them 500,000.) 
The city of Beziers fell before them, and its inhabitants, to 
the number of 23,000, were indiscriminately massacred, 
and the city itself destroyed by fire. 

Carcassone was nem besieged, but here the invaders met 
with a resistance from the Albigenses, which was most un- 
expected. Thousands of the besiegers, who approached 
the walls, were slain ; and even the ditches were filled with 
fallen corpses. At length, however, wearied out, and over- 
powered bv numbers, the lower part of the city was surren- 
dered, and its n^iserable inhabitanta fell before the sword* 

The upper part was yet secure. Finding the reduction 
of this more difficult than was anticipated, the king of Ar- 
ragon was dippatche^ to seek an interview with the Earl of 
Beziers, who was at the bead of the Albigenses. 

An interview accordingly took place, at which the kjng 
of Arragon expressed his surpiise, that the Earl should at- 
tempt to shut himself up in the city of Carcassone, against 
so vast an army. 

How came the pope to send an army into his dominions ? What, 
upon this invasion, did the count do f Was his sabmission accept- 
ed ? What was done with him ? What was the conduct of the 
army P To what numbers was the army increased ? What citj 
was taken ? How many lives destroyed ? What city was next 
besieged ? What contest succeeded f Which party was rictorious i 
Between what persons did an interview take place ? What wan 
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To the king, the Eftrl replied, that he relied oivthe fa- 
vour of God, and the jostice of his caase-^-that he would 
yield to no humiliation, nor basely stoop to receive his life, 
or that of his friend&i, at the expense of their principles. 

A pbt was now laid to get the Earl into their possession, 
and unfortunately it succeeded. He was prevailed upoa 
to a second interview, at which he was basely betrayed, 
and held as a prisoner; till the city should be reduced. 

No sooner had the inhabitants of Carcassone received 
the intelligence of the Earl's confinement, than thiey burst 
into tears, and were seized with such terror, that they 
thought of nothing but how to escape the danger they were 
in. But blockaded as they were on all sides, and the 
trenches filled with men, all human probability of escape 
vanished from their eyes. A report, however, was ch-cula- 
ted, that there was a vault, or subterraneous passage, some- 
where in the city, which led to the castle of Caberet, a dis- 
tance about three leagues from Carcassone, and that if the 
mouth or entry thereof could be found. Providence had pro- 
vided .for them a way of escape. All the inhabitants of the 
city,' except those who kept watch of the vampires, immedi- 
ately commenced the search, and success- rewarded their 
labour. The entrance of the cavern was found ; and at the 
beginning of night, they all began their journey through it, 
carrying with them only as much food as was deemed ne- 
cessary to serve them for a few days. ** It was a dismal 
and sorrowful sight," says their historian, " to witness their 
removal and departure, accompanied with sighs, and tears, 
and lamentations, at the thoughts of quitting their habita- 
tions, and all their worldly possessions, and betaking them- 
selves to the uncertain event of saving themselves by flight ; 
parents leading their children, and the more robust sup- 
porting decrepit old persons ; and especially to hear the 
affecting lamentations of the women." They, however, ar- 
rived the following day at the castle, from whence they dis- 
persed themselves through different parts of the country, 
some proceeding to Arragon, some to Catalonia, others to 
Toulouse, and the cities belonging to their party, wherev- 
er God in his providence opened a door for their admis- 
sion. 

■ the r^uit ot it ? What plot was laid ? What effect had the sei- 
zure of the earl of Beziers, upon the inhabitants of Carcassone ? 
How did they effect their escape ? Whither did they flee ? What 
followed the next day ? 
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The awful silence which reigned in the solitary city, ex- 
cited no little surprise, on the following day, among the be- 
siegets. At first they suspected a stratagem to draw them 
into an ambuscade, but on mounting the walls and entering 
the town, they cried out, "the Albigenses are fled." The 
legate issued a proclamation, that no persoq should seize 
or carry off any of the plunder — that it should all be car- 
ried to the great church of Carcassoue, whence it was dis-» 
posed of for the benefit of the invaders, and the proceeds 
distributed among them in rewards according to their de- 
serts. 

Such is a brief account of one of the crusades against the 
Albigenses. Others followed, and scarcely can any one 
conceive the scenes of baseness, perfidy, barbarity, inde- 
cency and hypocrisy, over which Innocent III, and his im- 
mediate successors, presided. Cities were plundered ; cas- 
tles were stormed ; multitudes were butchered — were tor- 
tured ; women were insulted and ravished ; thousands were 
put to the sword, or were consumed by the flames. Such 
were the calamities which God, in his providence, permit-*' 
ted to be visited upon his true Church, and such were the 
triumphs of anti-christ over the faithful disciples of Jesus. 

Sec. 26. While the persecution was raging 
with such resistless fury against the Albigenses, 
in the south of France, the inhabitanti^ of the 
Tallies of Piedmont, appear to have ettjoyed a 
large portion of external peace, and this con- 
tinued, with but one exception, which occur- 
red about the year 1400, to the year 1487. 

The providence of God was most conspicaoos in relation 
to the inhabitants of these Tallies, in blessing them with a 
succession of mild and tolerant princes, in (he dukes of Sft- 
voy. These princes continually receiving the most favour- 
able reports of them as a people, simple in their ma^sers^ 
free from deceit and malice, upright in their dealings, loy- 
al to their governors, turned a deaf ear to the repeated so- 

Sec. 26. What was the state of the inhalntaiits in die 
▼allies of Piedmont, at tiiis time ? Haw long did they 
enjoy peace ? What exception was there to thier t 

By what means wsre these peeple preteeted fVom penecatien f 
For what number of years .' 
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iicitations of priests and monks; and from the begiDoiog of 
the 13th century, until the year 1487, nearly SH) years, 
peremptorily refused to molest them. 

An effort was indeed made to introduce the inquisition 
into Piedmont, but the proceed ingsi in France had suffi- 
ciently opened the eyes of the inhabitants to the spirit and 
principle of that infernal court, and the people wisely and 
resolutely resisted its establishment among them. 

Sec. 27. During the above persecution of 
the Albigenses in France, many of this peo- 
ple, to escape its fury, crossed the P3rrenees, 
and took shelter in the Spanish provinces of 
Arragon and Catalonia. Here they flourished 
for several years ; they built Churches, and 
their ministers pubhcly and boldly preached 
these doctrines. 

Sec. 28. The vigilance of the inquisitors, 
however, traced their steps, and in the year 
1232, the Inquisition was established in Arra- 

fon. From this time, for a century and a 
lalf, measures of the greatest rigour were in- 
cessantly carried on in that quarter, and also 
in Catalonia, against these refugees, before 
their extermination was effected. 

Sec. 29. In Germany also, in Flanders, and 
in Poland, the Waldenses were persecuted 
with peculiar severity. Indeed, wherever they 
existed, they were sought out, and hunted 
down, by emissaries from papal Rome, as if 

Seo. 27. Whither did many of the Albigenses, dur- 
ing the persecution in France, flee ? What is said of 
them in Arragon and Catalonia ? 

See. 28. When was the Inquisition introduced into 
these provinces ? How long were its sanguinary pro- 
ceedings continued ? 

Sec. 29. In what other countries were the Walden- 
ses persecuted ? 
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they were the pests of the world, and the most 
obnoxious foes of the Church of God. 

Sec. 30. In the year 1300 was established 
by Boniface VIII. who at that time occupied 
the papal chair, the celebrated year of Jubilee. 
Christians, throughout the known world were 
invited to visit the Churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, at Rome, with a promise from the 
pope, that he would pardon their sins. 

An invitation so impious as this, a Christian at the pres- 
ent day, would scarcely conceive it possible to have been 
accepted by any, yet such was the i^rnorance of the people, 
and such the superstition of the times, that • multitudes 
came from all quarters, and cast in their gift^ into the 
treasury of the Roman see, in exchange for which, they 
received the benediction of his Holiness, and the pretend- 
ed pardon of aU their sins. 

This experiment proved so gainful, that the pontiffs in 
afler years shortened the time of the Jubilee to 25 years, 
in order that all good Christians living to the common age 
of man, might be benefited by this glorious festival. 

Sec. 31.' The year 1300, during the pontifi- 
cate of Boniface VIII. may be regarded as 
marking the highest eminence, to which the 
Papal power ever attained. From this period, 
firm and lasting as the dominion of the Roman 
pontiffs seemed to be, it appeared to be gradu- 
ally undermined and weakened, partly by the 

Sec. 30. When was the year of Jubilee first observ- 
ed ? By whose order ? What did he promise to all, 
who should assemble at Rome ? 

How was the inritatioii received by the people ? What benefit 
did the pontiff receive from this measure ? When was the tx^n- 
ment repeated ? 

Sec. 31. At what time did the Papal power reach 
its height ? Who was pope at tlus time ? By what 
means did that power, from this time, gradually de- 
cline ? 
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pride and rashness of the popes themselves, 
and partly by several unexpected events. 

" Boniface YIII. was born/' says Mosheiniy " to be a 
plague both to Church and state, a disturber of the repose 
of nations; and his attempts to extend the despotism of the 
Roman pontiffs were carried to a length, that approached 
to phrensy." From the moment that he entered upop his 
new dignity, he laid claim to a supreme and irresistible 
dominion, over all the powers of the earth, both spiritual 
and temporal, he terrified kingdoms and empires, by the 
threats of his bulls ; called princes and sovereign states 
before his tribunal, to decide their quarrels. In a word, 
in arrogance, in boldness, in lofty pretensions; he appear- 
ed to exceed all who had gone before him. 

Sec. 32. Among the causes, which seemed 
to set a limit to the usurpations of the Roman 
pontiffs, and the first which occurred, was the 

3uarrel, which arose about this time between 
ioniface VIII. and Philip of France, in respect 
to the supremacy of the pope, over the tempo- 
ral sovereigns of the earth. 

This doctrine Boniface arrogantly maintained, and to 
Philip sent the haughtiest letters, in which he asserted that 
the king of France, and all other kings and princes were, 
by a divine command, obliged to submit to the authority of 
the popes, as well in all political and civil matters, as in 
those of a religious nature. 

Sec. 33. Philip, indignant at the doctrine 
advanced by the pope, took measures to de- 
pose so execrable a pontiff by a general council. 
In anticipation of the meeting of such a coun- 
cil, the king caused Boniface to be seized. 

What waa the character of Boniface VIU. ? What arrogant 
claims did he set up ? 

Sec. 33. What was the first thing which seemed 
to set a limit to the usurpations of the pope of Rome ? 

How did Boniface treat Philip ? 

Sec. 33. What measures did Philip adopt ? How 
was Boniface treated ? 
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The person entrusted with this business, treat-* 
ed the pope most rudely. His friends succeed- 
ed, however, in rescuing him ; but the rage 
and anguish occasioned by his insults, soon 
after caused his death. 

Sec. 34. Soon after the death of Boniface, 
Philip, by his artful intrigues, obtained the 
pontificate for a Frenchman, who, at the king's 
request, removed the papal residence to Avig- 
noHj in France, where it continued for 70 
years. This event, and the continued resi- 
dence of the popes in France greatly impaired 
the authority of the Roman see. 

Sec. 35. About the year 1378, occurred what 
is commonly termed the great western schism^ 
in the election of two popes^, one at Rome, 
and another at Avignon ; and from this date 
to the year 1414, the Church continued to 
have two and sometimes three different heads 
at the same time ; each forming plots and 
thundering out anathemas against the other. 
Jn consequence of these differences, the papal 
anthority fell into contempt still more, and in 
a measure both people and princes were re- 
leased from that slavish fear, by which, for 
years, they had been oppressed. 

The pontHr, at this time elected at Rome, was Urban 

Sec. 34. On the death of Boniface^ who was elected 
to the pontificate ? Through whose influence ? To 
what place was the pap^l residence removed ? How 
long did the popes reside there 7 

Sec. 35. In what year occurred the great schism, 
as it is called ? What is meant by this i How long 
was the Church distracted by these dissQKUUOHs ? 
What effect had they, upon the papal authority ? 
18 
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VI; the pontiff elected at Aviguon^ was Clement Vlf/ 
Which of these two is to be considered as the true and law- 
ful pope, is to this day matter of doubt. 

The distress and calamity occasioned by this difference, 
are beyond the power of description. Wars broke out be* 
tween the factions of the several popes, by which multi- 
tudes lost their fortunes and their lives ; religion was ex- 
tinguished in most places, and profligacy rose to a most 
scandalous excess. The clergy became excessively cor- 
rupt, and no longer seemed studious to keep up even the 
appearance of religion or decency. 

Upon the whole, however, these abuses were conducive 
both to the civil and religious interests of mankind. The 
papal power received an incurable wound. Kings and 
princes, who had formerly been the slaves of the lordly 
pontiffs, now became their judges and masters. And ma- 
ny of the least stupid among the people had the courage to 
despise the popes, on account of their disputes ; and, at 
length, came to believe that the interests of religion might 
be secured and prompted, without a visible head, crowned 
by a spiritual supremacy. 

Sec. 36. The year 1387 was distinguished 
by the death of John Wickliffe^ an EngUshman, 
who, by his preaching and writings against the 
abuses of popery, particularly against the su- 
premacy of the Roman See — the worship of 
images^ — ^the invocation of saints — ^transub- 
stantiation — indulgencies, &c. gave a still se- 
verer blow to the authority of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, and prepared the way for the reformatioB, 
which was commenced by Luther, in 1517. 

Wickliffe was born in Yorkshire, in 1324. Being dis. 
tingnished for his learning, he was advanced to the master^ 

Who was the pontiff elected at Rome ? Who . at Avignon : 
Which of these was the lawful pope ? What mischievous conse- 
quences resulted from those differences ? What beneficial effects ? 

Sec, 36. When did Wickliffe die ? Who was he ? 
How did he prepare the way for the reforipation un- 
der Luther ? 

When, and whore wm WieUiffie bom ? What was the state of 
England, at this time ? Wliat roused the indignation of Wickliffe ^ 
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«hip of Baliol College, and wardenship of Canterbury hall. 
At this time, England was completely under the papal do- 
minion. This country swarmed with the mendicant or- 
ders ; who, invading the universities, attempted to persuade 
the students to join their fraternity. 

This conduct roused the indignation of Wickliffe, who 
commenced writing against the mendicant orders^ and 
even against the tyranny of the pope, and the superstitions 
of the age. 

His writings displeased the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who deprived him of his office. Wickliffe appealed to the 
pope ; but the pope, irritated on account of the freedom with 
which he had spoken of popery, confirmed the sentence of 
the archbishop. 

Wickliife now threw off all restraint. He had studied 
the Scriptures ; nay, he translated the whole Bible into En- 
glish > and circulated it abroad ; he was well acquainted 
with the system of popery, and of its antiscriptural character. ^ 
He began to attack the monks — to oppose their irregular- 
ities — to inveigh against the superstitions of the times, and 
even aimed his shafts against the pontifical power itself. 
The influence of Wieklifle became great ; his writings were 
read, and by many, were weU received. 

The reformer was now persecuted by the monks, and 
particularly by the archbishop of Canterbury; through 
whose influence, 23 of his opinions were publicly condemn- 
ed, in a council held at London. Wieklifle, notwithstand- 
ing the dangers which thickened around him, died in peace 
at Lutterworth, in 1387 ; the rectory of which place had 
been bestowed upon him, after his ejectment from Canter- 
bury hall. 

Sec. 37. The doctrines of Wickliffe, during 
his Hfe time, had made many converts ; but 
after his death, his disciples greatly increased^ 
both in England and other countries. His 
followers were called Lollards^ or Wickliffites. 

The origin of the word Lollard, which was applied to 

Upon this, what did he do ? How was he treated by the archbishop 
of Canterbury ? What strong: measures did Wickliffe adopt ? How 
was he retorted upon ? When, and where, and how, did he di« ? 

Sec. 37. What is said of the increase of his follow- 
ers after his death ? What were his followers called / 
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the followers of Wiekliffe, is quite uaeertain. Some sup- 
pi!»e they wdre so called after Walter Lollard, aDutchmati, 
who during this eentary was barned to death lor his opiti- 
ions. The learned translator of Mosheim, derives the term 
from the German Lulhn, which signifies singing ; and 
hence in English Lollard, or singer. The Lullens, or Lol- 
lards, in Germany, where the term was first used, were 
singers, who made it their business to inter the bodies of 
such as had died of the plague. During their procession 
to the grave, they sang a dirge. In its application to the 
followers of Wickliffe, it seems to have been used as a term 
of reproach. 

Sec. 38. The increase of the Lollards filled 
the clergy, and other friends of popery, with 
great alarm ; and a most spirited persecution 
of them was commenced. Many were im- 
prisoned, and others were suspended by chains 
from a gallows, and burnt alive* Among the 
sufferers who perished in this manner, was 
lord Cobham^ a man, who by his valour and 
loyalty, had raised himself high in the favour 
of his king, and was not less beloved by the 
people. 

Cobham was an admirer of the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
the writings of whom, at great expense, he had collected 
transcribed, and spread abroad. In consequence of this, 
the clergy accused him to the king, and begged a regal 
warrant against him. The signal services which Cobham 
had renderied the king, induced the latter to refuse a^war- 
rant ; but he sent for Cobhanr, and used every argument 
to prevail on him to renounce his errors, and return to the 
Church. 

Cobham replied, that he was ready to obey his sovereign 
in all things lawful, as the minister of God ; but that he 
considered the pope as the great anti-christ, foretold in the 

What was the origin of the term Lollard ? What is the opinion 
of the translator of Mosheim f 

See. 38. How were the followers of Wickliffe 
treated ? What distinguished man suffered death/ 

Why was Cobham particularly obnoxious to the Catholic pvtj ? 
What effort did the king make to induce him to renounce his errors? 
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word of God, and therefore, to bim he owed, and would pay 
no allegiance. This reply gave great offence to the king, 
who now delivered him into the hands of his adversaries. 

Cobham was tried and Condemned ; but his execution 
was postponed for 50 days. During this period, he was 
confined in the tower ; from which, however, he contrived 
to make his escape, and fled into Wales, where he was 
concealed for four years. ' > 

At the expiration of this time, he was taken, and carried 
to London ; soon after which he was suspended alive in 
chains, on a gallows, and burnt to death. 

Sec. 39. From England, the writings of 
Wickliffe were carried by an officer of Oxford 
into Bohemia, where they were read by /oAw 
Huss^ rector of the university of Prague. 
These writings opened the mind of Huss ; who 
having great boldness and decision of charac- 
ter, began vehemently to declaim against the 
vices and errors of the monks and clergy, and 
was successful in bringing many in Bohemia, 
and especially in the university, to the adop- 
tion of the sentiments of Wickliffe. 

Sec. 40. The introduction of Wickliffe's 
writings into the university, gave great offence 
to the archbishop of Prague, between whom 
and Huss a controversy arose; which was, at 
length, carried to the pope, who ordered Hus^ 
to be cited to appear before him at Rome. 

What was Cobham 's reply ? What is said of his escape after his. 
condemnation ? When was he taken ? How was he murdered ? 

Sec. 39. By what means, did the writings of Wick- 
liffe reach Bohemia? What distinguished man was 
converted by them ? What was his success, in con- 
verting others ? 

Sec. 40. How was the archbishop of Prague affected 
by the conduct of Huss ? To whom did the arch- 
bishop appeal ? What did the pope do ? How did 
Huss treat the Bummoos ? 
18* 
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This, howerer, he declined, and waiS excom- 
municated. He continued, however, boldly to 
propagate his sentiments, both from the pulpit, 
and by means of his pen. 

The measures takeil by the archbishop of Prague to sup* 
press the writings and sentimetits of Wickliffe, were singu^ 
larly bold. He issued his orders that every person, who 
was m possession of such writings, should bring them to 
him. We are accordingly told that 200 volumes of them, 
finely written, and adorned with costly covers, and gold 
borders, probably belonging to the nobility, were commit- 
ted to the flames. These measures, however, were far from 
having their desired effect ;> on the contrary, the writings of 
Wickliffe abounded still more, and the Hussites became 
more. and more numerous. 

Sec. 41. In the year 1414, was convened the 
council of Constance, the object of which was 
to put an end to the papal schism, (Sec. 35.) 
which was accordingly eifected, after, it had 
existed nearly 40 years. Before this council, 
Huss was cited to appear, and at the same time, 
Jerome of Prague^ the intimate friend and com- 
panion of Huss. By this council, the writings 
of WickhfTe were condemned, and also both 
these eminent men ; tlie former of whom was 
accordingly burnt in 1415, and the latter in the 
following year. 

This council consisted of several European princes or 
their deputies, with Sigismond, emperor of Germany at 
their head ; 20 archbishops, 150 bishops, 150 other digni- 
taries, and above 200 doctors, with the pope at their head. 

At this time, there were three individuals who claimed 

What fartlier steps did the archbishop take ? What were the 
effects of these measures? 

Sec. 41. When was the council of Constance held ? 
What was its object ? Was this object accomplished ? 
Who were condenwied by this council. ? How, and 
when, did they suffer ? 

Of whom did this council consist ? How many, at this time, Iai<! 
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the papal chair, and between whiMn, and their respective 
friends, a severe contest was carried 011. These the coaii- 
cil respectively deposed, and one Martin was ordained as 
the only legal and true head of the Chujch. Thus the evil 
spirit of schism was laid, and one great end of the council 
w^s answered. 

Id obedience to the order of this council, Huss made his 
appearance at Constance. The emperor had given him a 
passport, with an assurance of safe conduct, permitting him 
to come freely td the council, and pledging himself for bis 
safe return. 

No sooner had Huss arrived within the pope's jurisdic- 
tion, than, regardless of the emperor's passport, he was ar- 
rested and committed close prisoner to a chamber in the 
palace. This violation af common law and common justice, 
was noticed by the friends of Huss ; who had, out of the 
respect they bore his character, accompanied him to Con- 
stance. They urged the imperial promise of safe conduct ; 
but the pope replied, that he never granted any safe con- 
duct, nor was he bound by that of the emperor. 

Jerome of Prague was the intimate friend and compan- 
ion of Huss ; inferior to him in age, experience, and au- 
thority ; but bis superior in all liberal endowments. He 
was born at Prague, and educated at the University there. 
Having finished his studies, he travelled into many coun- 
tries of Europe, where he acquired great esteem for his tal- 
ents and virtues, particularly for his graceful elocution, 
which gave him great advantages in the public seminaries. 
The Universities of Prague, of Paris, of Cologne, and of 
Heidelburg, conferred upon him the degree of Master of 
Arts : and having made the tour of the continent, he visited 
England, where he obtained access to the writings of Wick- 
liffe, which he copied out; and returned with them to 
Prague. 

As Jerome had distinguished himself by an active co- 
operation with Huss, in all his opposition to the abomina- 
tions of the times, he was cited before the councK of Con- 
stance, on the 17th April, 1475, at the time his friend Huss 

claim to the papal chair ? What measures did the court adopt, in' 
relation to these popes? How came Huss to appear before the 
council ? Who gave him a pledge of safety ^ What is said of his 
birtiu education* travels and talents ? Why was he also cite^ to 
appear? Why did he not volttBtarily appear? What measures 
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was confined in a castle near that city. Arriving shortly 
afterwards in Constance, or the neighbourhood, he learned 
how his friend had been treated, and what himself had to 
expect ; on which he prudently retired to Iberlingen, an ini- 
peridl city, whence he wrote to the emperor and council 
requesting a safe conduct ; but not obtaining one to his sat- 
isfaction, he was preparing to return into Bohemia, when 
he was arrested at Hirschaw, and conveyed to Constance. 
Few are ignorant of the fate of these two eminent nien- 
They were both condemned by the council to be burnt alive ; 
and the sentence was carried into effect. Huss was exe- 
cuted on the 7th July, 1415 ; and Jerome on the 20th May, 
1416. 




TH^ BURNING OP HUSS. 



The former sustained his fate with most heroic fortitude, 
praying for his merciless persecutors. Jerome, at first, dis- 
played le^ magnanimity than his friend Huss. But at the 
time of his suffering, he met his fate with the courage of a 
Christian ; fearing neither death itself, nor the horrible form 
in which it came. When he arrived at the place, he polled 
off his upper garment, and made a short prayer at the stake ; 

were adopted to compel him ? What was the fate of these worthy 
men ? How did the former meet his fate ? How the latter ? 
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to which he was soon bound, with wet cords and an iron 
chain, and inclosed as high as the breast in faggots. Ob- 
serving the executioner about to set fire to the wood, be- 
hind his back, he cried out, " Bring thy -torch hither. Per- 
form thy office before my face. Had 1 feared death, I 
might have avoided it." As the wood began to blaze, he 
sung a hymn, which the violence of the flames scarcely in- 
terrupted. 

Sec. 42. The niews of these barbarous exe- 
cutions quickly reached Bohemia, where it 
threw the whole kingdom into confusion, and 
a civil war was kindled from the ashes of the 
martyrs. 

Sec. 43. The leader of the avengers of these 
martyrs, and the advocates of reform, was 
John Ziskaj a man of noble family, brought up 
at court, and in high reputation for wisdom, 
courage, the love of his country, anS^he fear 
of God. To him multitudes daily resorted 
from all parts, until their number was 40,000. 
With these he encamped on a rocky mountain, 
about 10 miles from Prague, which he called 
Mount Tabor, whence his followers were 
called Tahorites. Until his death, in 1424, he 
continued boldly to defend his cause — declared 
war against Sigismond, and in several battles 
defeated the armies of that emperor^ 

At this time, the churches and religious houses in Bohe- 
mia, were more numerous, more spacious, more elegant and 

sumptuous, than in any other port of Europe ; and the im- 

II. ■ ■ ■ I » fc „ . I , ... 

Sec, 42. What was the effect of these murders in 
Bohemia ? 

Sec. 43, Who was the intrepid leader of the Bohe- 
mians ? How many did he assemble ? When ? 
What were his followers called ? Where did he die ? 
What success had he ? 

Whftt is said of the ChurdieB and feligiows houses in Bohemia, 
at this time P What did Zisfca, m refeioice to thne-P What sve- 
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ages in public places, and the garments of the priests^ were 
covered with jewels and precious stones. Ziska commen- 
ced his work of reform by attacking these. He demolish- 
ed the images, discharged the monks, who, he said, were 
only fattening like swine in sties, converted cloisters into 
barracks, conquered several towns and garrisoned Cuthna, 
defeated the armies of the emperor in several battles, and 
gave law to the kingdom of Bohemia, till the time of his 
death. 

When Ziska found himself dying, he gave orders that a 
drum should be made of his skin , and what is equally ex- 
traordinary, his orders were faithfully obeyed. Ziska's 
skin, after undergoing the necessary preparations, was con- 
verted into a drum, which was long the symbol of victory 
to his followers. 

Sec 44. After the death of Ziska, his fol- 
lowers were divided into -Calixtines^ Tahorites^ 
and other sects, among whom considerable 
hostility appears to have existed. In times of 
distressi^ however, they all united against the 
cdmmon enemy. At length, in 1443, the pa- 
pal party yielded, and granted to these sects, 
the use of the cup in the sacrament, which the 
council of Constance had denied them, and 
which was one cause of their assuming arms 
under Ziska. 

Sec. 45. A still further reform was desired 
by the more pious of the Hussites, and accord- 
ingly in 1456, or 1457, a body of these people 
assembling at Lititz, proceeded to form a sys- 
tem of Church government, and to exercise 
discipline upon the principles of the primitive 

cess had he against the emperoV- ? On his death bed, what order 
did he give ? 

Sec. 44. How were his followers divided after his 
death ? Did they agree ? What did the papal party 
yield to them in 1443 ? 

Sec. 45. Who were the United Brethren ? When 
were they united into a society ? Where ? 
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Christians. They were afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of the United Brethren^ 
who for many years experienced a great variety 
of fortune. 

The numbers of the United Brethren soon became con- 
siderable ; pious persons flocked to them, not only from dif- 
ferent parts of Bohemia, but from every distant quarter of 
the whole empire. Many of the ancient Waldenses, who 
had been scattered upon the mountains, came and joined 
the society, so that Churches were multiplied every where 
thj-oughout Bohemia and Moravia. 

Scarcely, however, were the brethren reduced to order, 
before a terrible persecution arose against them, and they' 
were called to prove " what manner of spirit they were of." 
The Catholic party exasperated against them, compelled 
them to leave their towns and villages, even in the depth of 
winter. The sick were cast into the open fields, where 
numbers perished, through cold and hunger. The public 
prisons were filled. Many were inhumanly dragged at the 
tails of horses and carts, and quartered or burnt alive. Such 
as effected their escape, retired into the woods and caves 
of the country, where they held religious assemblies, elec*-^ 
ted their own teachers, and endeavoured to strengthen and 
edify one another. 

Under Uladislaus, prince of Poland, the exiled brethren 
returned to their homes, and resumed their occupations. 
In subsequent years they took such deep root, and extend- 
ed their branches so far and wide, that it was impossible to 
extirpate them. In the year 1500, there were 200 congre- 
gations of the United Brethren in Bohemia and Moravia. 

From this time, they experienced many vicissitudes, un- 
til Luther bogan the reformation in Germany, at which time 
so exhausted and wasted were the churches, that they med- 
itated a compromise with the Catholic Church, and actu- 
ally wrote to Luther, in the year 1522, for advice on the 
subject. To their communication Luther replied, exhort- 
ing them to firmness and oonslancy, and assuring them that 
God in his own time would appear for their relief 

What was their number ? Who joined them ? What sufferings 
were they called to experience ' Under what prmce, did they en- 
joy mon peace f What number of congregfttioiis had they, in Bo- 
hemia, in 1500 ? What was their fortune, from this time to the 
Reformation ? For what purpose did they write to Lttthor ? What 
was his reply ? 
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Sec. 46. In the year 1440, a few years pore- 
vious to this last event, the art of phntiag was 
discovered ; by means of which, not only the 
Bible, but the writings of the primitive Cathers 
were soon spread abroad, which grcatly con- 
duced to expose the errors and superstitions of 
the Church of Rome, and to diffuse a know- 
ledge of the true doctrines of the scriptures^ 
among the ignorant thousands of Europe. 

Sec. 47. It has been noticed (Sec. 26.) that 
the Waldenses, in the vallies of Piedmont ap- 
pear to have remained in a great measure un- 
molested, in the profession of •their religion, 
till the year 1487. 

To this there was one exception. About the year 1400, 
t violent outrage was committed upon the Waldenses who 
inhabited the valley of Pragela, in Piedmont, by the Cath- 
olic party resident in that neighbourhood. This attack 
was made towards the end Of December, when the moun- 
tains were covered with snow. So sudden was it, that the 
inhabitants of the vaUies were wholly unapprised of it, un- 
til the persecutors were in actual possession of their caves. 

A speedy flight, was the only alternative which remained 
for saving their lives. Accordingly, they hastily fled to 
one of the highiest mountains of the Alps, with their wives 
and children ; the unhappy mothers carrying the cradle in 
one hand, and in the other, leading such of their offspring 
' as were able to walk. Their persecutors, however, pursu- 
ed them until night came on. Great numbers were slain, 
' before they could reach the mountain. The remnant, en- 
veloped in darkness, wandered up and down the mountains, 
covered with snow, destitute of the means of shelter from 
the inclemencies of the weather, or of supporting them- 

Sec. 46. Whon was the act of printing discovered ? 
What was its effect ? 

Sec. 47. To what year were the Waldenaes in the 
vallies of Piedmont exempt frcHB persecution ? 

What exoeivtion was <there to this ? What vaUey was visitod by 
poisecutioD ? By whom ? At what seasok of the year f Give 
seme of the p wticol vs. 
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selves under it by any of the comfbrts which providence 
has destined for that purpose ; benumbed wiili cold, they 
fell an easy prey to the severity of the dimate ; . and when 
the night had passled away, there were found in their era- 
dfes, or lying on the snow, fourscore of their infants depriv- 
ed of life : many of the .mothers, also, lying dead by their 
sides, ana others just opon tiie point of expiring. This 
seems to have been the first general attack that.was made 
by the Catholics on the WaJdenses of Piedmont. 
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MA86ACRE OF THE WALDENSEF. 



Sec. 48. About the year 1487, Innocent 
Vin. invested Albert, archdeacon of Cremona, 
with power to persecute the Waldenses in the 
south of France, and in the vaJlies of Pied- 
mont. This persecution was marked with the 
moat savage barbarity, and continued till the 
refomttdon by Luther began. 

Sec. 48 In what year were the Waldenses, in the 
soath of France, and in the vallies of Piedmont, vidited 
by persecution 7 Hdw long did it ccmtiniie ? Who 
was the author of it? 
10 
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Albert was nosoonef invtsted ^Ub Jiie commission, than 
he proceeded to the south of Frantfe, where he directed^ 
the kings' lieatenant, in the province of Dauphiny, to march 
%\ the head of a body of troops, against the valley of Loyse. 

The inhabitants, apprised of theif approaeh, fled into 
their caves at the tops of the mountains, carrying W^h them 
their children, and whatever valuables Ahey had, whiclt 
they thought necessary for their support and nourishment. 
The lieutenant, finding the inhabitants all fled, and that 
not an individual appeared with whom he could converse, 
at length discovered their retreats, and causing quantities 
of wood to be placed at their entrances, ordered it to be 
set on fire. The consequence was, that four hundred chil- 
dren were suflbcated in their cradles, or in the >arms of 
their dead mothers ; while multitudes, to avoid dying by 
suffocation, or being burnt to death, precipitated themselves 
headlong from their caverns, upon the rpcks below, where 
they were dashed in pieces; or if any escaped death by the 
fall, they were immediately slattghtftred by the brutal sol- 
diery. 

Hayiag completed their work of extermination in tbe val- 
ley of Loyse, they next proceeded to that of Fraissiniere ; 
but Albert's presence and that of the avmy being found 
necessary in another quarter, he appointed as his substi- 
tute in these vallies, a Franciscan monk, who, in the year 
1489, conunenced a worl^ of persecutipn, which is said to- 
have been extxemely severe*' Many: were comoiitted to 
prison, anfl others burnt, without even the liberty of mak- 
ing an appeal. < 

While these proceedings were going on in France, Al- 
bert had advanced in the year 1488, at the head of 18,000 
soldiers, against the vallies of Piedmont, which for many 
years were the theatre of savage barbarity, and of intense 
suffering. 

Sec. 49. Here we close this period, and in 
the next shall speak of the Reformatipn. From 
a view of the past and of the existing state of 
the ecclesiastical world, the necessity of a re- 

What valley in the south of France was the seat of this inhuman 
persecution ? Relate some of the particulars ? What valley was 
next visited ? What is said of the persecution of the vallies o£ 
Piedmont ? 

Sec. 49. To what period have we now arrived ? 
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formation is apparent^ For centuries had the 
world been enveloped in darkness, and the iron 
handed despotism Qf pap^.! Rome sported with 
the Uv€s and religious libeities of mankind. 
But for the Waldenses, who like stars shone 
amidst this dismal night, the kingdom of the 
Redeemer could scarcely be said to have ex- 
isted on earth. But the era of reformatioi^ 
was liow approaching; The world could sus- 
tain the load of guilt and enormity no longer. 
The powers of darkness had reached their 
summit. Upon the regions of death, the 
morning of a day was dawping, which was to 
difiuse light andT ioy ainong many of the be- 
nighted nations of the world. 

DISTINC^UISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD Vl. 

1. Peter the*ffermit, a Frenchman, who,, by 
his preaching, first .excited a passion in Europe 
for the Crusades. 

2. Peter Waldo, a Frenchman of Lyons, 
who flourisjied about the year 1160, the se- 
coud father of the Waldenses, Clause of 
Turin being the first. 

3. Thomas Beckett archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who flourished about the same time, dis- 
tinguished for his pride and haughtiness, which 
led to an open quarrel with Henry IL king of 
England, to t}ie great disturbance of the peace 
of that kingdom. 

4. Dominicy a Spaniard, distinguished as the 
founder of the Inquisition. 

On what account does a reformation appear to have 
been necessary ? 
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5. Roger Baeon^ a learned monk of the 
Franciscan order, in England, wh6 flourished 
about the year 1340, distinguished for the dis- 
coveries which he made in the various depart- 
ments of science, and for the lead which he 
took in the revival of letters. 

6/ Thomas Aquinas j a native of Italy, who 
died in 1274, greatly distinguished for his at^ 
tachment to the philosophy of Aristotle^ and 
for the authority which his opinions had in the 
Catholic Church. 

7. Boniface VIIL a pope, whose pontificate^ 
al)out the year 13Q0, marks ^e highest emi- 
nence to which the papal power ever attained. 

8. John Wickliffe^ an Englishman, called the 
reformer, on account of his preaching and- 
writing against the abulSes of popery, about 
the year 1380, and which prepared the way for 
the Reformation, under Luther. 

9. Lord Co6A«m, otherwise called Sir John 
Oldcastle, a distinguished soldier, who, for his 
attachment to the. doctrines of Wickliife, suf- 
ferfed death la England, in the year 1417, 
during the reign of Henry V. 

10. John Huss^ rector of the university of 
Prague, in Bohemia, who for his attachment 
to the sentiments of Wickliffe, suffered death 
by order of the council of Constance, in 141 & 

11. Jerome of Prague^ the intimate friend 
and companion of Huss, who suffered death 
the year following, by the same authority, and 
for a similar reason. 

12. John Ziska, a native of Bohemia, dis- 
tinguished as the successful leader of the 
Hussites, in their attempt to avenge the death , 
of Huss. * , 
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1. Peter the Hermit, Sec* 4, and OBward. 

2. Peter Waldo, Sec. 17, and onward. 

"S. Thomas Becket was born ^t London, in the year 1 1 19. 
His progress ii) learning at the univeVsity, and afterwards 
in Italy, was so great, that in 115$, he was made Lord 
• ChatceUor, by Henry IL As a courtier, Becket assumed 
all the gaiety of the times ; ai^l on one oecassion, in attend- 
ing the king on a journey, maintaii^ in his train 1200 
horse, besides 700 knights and* gentlemen. 

At a later day, Henry conferred on him the archbisho- 
prick, of Canterbury ; in wbieh office, such Was hi^ haughti- 
ness, that he greatly offended his sovjereign, and caused 
lasting commotions in the kingdom. Becket refused to 

' suppress the disorders of the clergy, to the great disgrace of 
himself and injury to the Clmrch. In consequence of the 
disagreement between th^ ^ing and himself, Becket re' 
signed his office as archbishop, and went to Itaiy^ where 
the pope espoused his cause against Henry. 

Sul^equently a reconciliation took place ; and the king, 
in proof 0f his sincerity, held the bridle of Be^H^t'a horse, 
.while he mounted and dismouoted twice. The conduct 
., of Bucket was not less odious,, after his return., to England, 
than before his departure. At length, Becket was murder- 
ed in 1171, by some courtiers of Henry, who dashed out 
th^ prelate's brainsw before th^ altar of hia^ cathedral. 
"^ Henrj alarmed, nbt oiilyi exculpated himself before the 
pope, but did penance at theshrineof the murdered priest, 
passing the night- on the cold pavement in penitence and 
prayer, and abfering hims^ to be ^coufged by the monks. 
^ The violence of his death was the occasion of signal 
honour bein|^ paid to Becket. He not only became a saint, 
by the indulgence of the church ; but so numerous were 
nhe miracles said* to be wrought at his tomb, that two large 

^ «)Kines could scarce contain the m^tioa of them. 
fA, Dofi(iinie, Sec. 24. 

• . & Roger Bacon was born in the year 1214. He was 
educated at Oxford, and afterwards studied at Pvis* The 
age in w)i%h he lived was a dark and gloomy one, and 

' was poor^ fitted to anpreciate the discoveries he mad^ in 
science and {>hilo8opny. His experiments afid calculations 

. were so mu^ above the eodkprehension of the limes, that 
be was accused of magic. His works were rejected from 
the Hbrafy or the order of Franciscans to which h^ belong- 
ed, and he himself imprisoned. ^ 

• 19* . . 
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Afker 10 yeara ]iaipfttl solitude, he was s^t i^t liberty, and 
passed the remainder of bis life in academical repose, ,at 
Oxford, where he died 1394. In modern tidies, this great 
. and good man has \M justice doire to him, by the rever- 
ence and respect which are paid to him as the lather of the 
inductive philoaopby. ' 

' 6. Thomas A^inas^ called the anf eHcal doctor, was a 
native of Italy, and 4escendea from a noble family. He 
studied in various places ; \S\xi at length settled at Naples, 
where he led a life of exemplary chastity and devoj^idh. He' 
died in the year 1374. His wiitiags, which arcriumerous, 
prove him to have been a man of great learning and ex- 
tensive knowledge. They consist of ; 17 folio volumes. 
His authority iu religion became decisive in the Catholic 
schools. 

7. Boniface YllL Sec. S}. 

8. John iPtcklife, Sec. 33, and onward. 

9. Lord Cobham, Sec. 28. 

10. John Huss, Sec. 39, and onward. 

11. Jerome of Prague, Sec. 41. 

12. John Ziska, Set. 43. ' t. 
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^THE PEIlMD OF TitE REFORMATION^WILIi EXTEND FROM TpE^COM- 
.^'* BlfiNCEHENT OF THAT^VEN-^l .A. D. 1517, TO THE PfiAQfi OF 
^' ,, RBLIGlONf CONCLUDED A^ i^SBURG,'lN 1555. - 

• >Se«, 1. The year 1§17, iff gerierafly assigned, 
fv^as marking the era ^enthe JRe/brma/ion was 
T. begitfi by Hhe Great 'H^ad of the Ghurch., 

throijgh t|ie instrumentality of Martin Luther. 

^ This. 'grand revoJiUJon. of w)^ich i^e are now td treat, 

X ^ope in Saxony Trom small beginnings^ «It spreac^ itself, 

hpweyer, ,w<th great rapidity, through all the .European 

pVovinces, and 0xtetided its influence, more or less, to dis- . 

ttot ps^ts of Ihe globe. Fh>m that memorable period, down 

to our oWn times, it may justly be cohsidered as the n^iain 

: f^ . ^ _. 

What is the extent of the^Peribd of the Reforaia- 
tioh ? , /^ ' * p ' 

Sfec. 1. When did the Reformation co|pmence ? 
Through whosfe instrumentality 1 ^ 
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spimgf wbidh nss morett U ie v i ia Ucina» ftiHi oGcaiimied ma- 
ny, if not most of the civil aod reiigioua revolutions that fili 
the*annals of history. The faca ^f Europe, in particular, 

' was changed by tbls grea^ efent. Th^ present s^e feels 
yet, and ages, to come will cpptinue to perceivei the iueati- 
mable* advantages it produced. The histpry of such an 

^. Important revolution' demands, thoMrefore, part&ular atten- 
tion. 

: Sec. 2. The religious state of the woiid, at 
the opening of the ^steenth century, fifteen 
years before the Reformation began, is ae^v 
knOwledged by all historians to have beenex- 
peedingly deplorable. The nations of Christ 
tendom* wete stiS in thraldoni to the pmpai 

^ power.- Corruption, both in doctrine,, and 

tfactice,i prevailed! to an extent before uft- 
no^fi. S^jptrcjely ally thing, on any sjide,' pre- 
sented its^ to the eye, whicn could pirop^rk^r 
be denolhinated evangelical. 

^he Remap 4^Q|l Ms virere living, at this time, in all the 
luxury and security of undisputed poiver ; nor had they die 
least reason, as things appeared to be situated, to appre-* 
liend any interruption of theiripeace and prospei^ity. Tbey 
possessed a multitude oMIgnities, titles, honours anc^^privi- 
leges, which they dfbposed of to rtich as wbuA bow to l^cir 
autliority, and'^oin in th<»r praises. They not pnly gave 
law. to the ecclesiastical world, but even kings and king- 
^ doms were subject to their wiU. When jnoniLrch8g.ratified 
their desires, th^ suffered ftiem to kiss thqir fe^t ; but-when 
they disobeyed their commands, they suspended all reli- 
gious worship in their dominions, dii^harged th^it«ubjects' 
from obedience^and gave their drowns to any who wpuld 
^usurp them. * They were addressed by titles of Waspbetny, 
■and affected to extend their authority ovot heaven, earth 
and hell. i .• * ' v - 

' r {'V^^t country did it b^in? Where did it spread ? What ef- 
fecthadit^p^E^r^jpe? 

' , .^^•'S. What was the religious state of the world at 
this time ? 

bfMA^ ^?re the Roman ^ohUffs living ? By what means, did they 
preBer\te their authority ? To what jiid this authority, in their view, 
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If we look al the ci);r^y, we shall find theip paitidcing 
much of the character of their *head. Bike the pontiff, they 
looked with disdain upon the multitude, * Possessing im- . 
mense wealthy they awfully neglected their spiritual duties,- 
and employed their treasures in admin istertng to their lusts 
and passions. If they preached, nothitig was to be heard" 
of ^he vital doctrines of the gospel — nothing of the guilty 
character of man — nothing of repentance, and faith, and 

' holiness — nothing of the merits of the Son of God ; but the 
service was filled up with senseless harangues •about the 
blessed Virgin, the efficacy of relics, the burnings of pur- 
gatory, aad the utility of indulgencies. Public Wi)r6hip 
was perfortned in an unknown tongue. The churches 
were filled with statues, and paintings, and various orna- 
ments, designed to strike the senses and beguile the mind. 

* Real religion was by ever jr means kept from view. ; Know* 
ledge was effectually proscribed. In short, the multitude 
were taught to adore the pontiffs a3 the spiritual vicegerents 
o{ God, and to look only to them, as holding the power of 
life and daath. 

Sec. 3. Deplorable, however, as was the 
state of Christendom in the respects mention-^ 
ed, there were some circumstances^ which 
about this time were favorable to a reforma- 
tion. The^r^^ of thQ^e was sl"^ perceptible di^ 
minution of the influence of the court oji Rome, 
in respect to a considerably numerous class of 
indiviaualsj scattered- over Europe. 

Lordly as the papal power carried itself, that power was 
evidently on the decline. Its zenith appears to have been, 
when, as already noticed,* (Per. 6. Sec. 31,) the guilty Bon- 
iface YIII. occupied the papal chair. The quarrel which 
that pontiff had with Philio o^ France — the subsequent 
removal of the papal court from Rome to Avignon, (Sec. 

— ... a . ■ ■ , 

bxtcQd ? What was the state of the clergy ? What was the char- 
acter of their preaching.' How was "public worship performed ? 
What were the Churches filled wi6i ? What was the great thing 
taught to the multitude f ' 

Sec. 3, Were there any circumstances, at this time, 
favourable to a reformation ? What was the first ? . *• 

When was thu power of the Roman pontiff, at its height .' What 
citcuniBtances, which have b^ii mentioned ip the former peri^^ 
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34)— 4he still lat^r schism which had led to the election of 
twopopesy each of whonfi olaiAied infallibility at the same 
time, (Sec. 35,)'— and, more than all, Uie decision of the 
coancif of Constance, that a general council was saperior 
to evea the pope, Aid^ould depose him, (Sec. 41,) — ali 
had powerfully tended u» open the eyes of reflecting indi- 
viduals, and to lessen, in their estimation, the authority of 
the court of Rome. 'There were some, who no longer re- 
garded the pope as infallible. They began to* discover the 
cheat practiced upon the deluded minds of the multitude. 
Princfis, too, no longer trembled, as they had done^ at the 
thunders which sounded out against them froin the throne 
of the pretended^vicegerent of God. And even numerous - 
were the individuals, who began to think that heavenly fe- 
licity might Im ubuined, without a passport to it from aa 
emisary from papal Rome. 

Sec. 4. A second circumstance, at this time 
favourable lo a reformation, was the general 
odiunij which rested upon the clergy and the 
monkish orders. 

The clergy generally passed their lives in dissolute ifkirth 
and luxury ; and squandered away, ih the gratification of 
their luiits, the wtalth which bad been set apart for charita- 
ble and religious pur{(oses. Nor were they less tyrannical, 
than voluptuous. The^ treated their people more like vas- 
sals, than rational and immortal beings, whose souls they 
had in charge. ' The necessary consequence of lives so 
dissolute, and of an assumption of power so unwarrantable, 
was tlie loss of public respect and esteem. Men cannot 
regard with complacency the licentious ambassador of the 
cross, nor respect his authority, when he manifests the 
spirit of the tyrant. 

The monkish orders^ also, were, at this time, lying under 
a similar odium. They were considered by many, as cum- 
berers of the ground ; and occasional complaints against 
them, were heard on 6very side. They had broken through 
every restraint ; had employed their opulence to the worst 

combined to lessen his influence ? What effect had these thingrs on 
princes and people ? 

Sec. 4. What was a second circumstance favourable 
to a reformation ? 

What is said of the lives aiyl conduct t)f the cXev^' ? What of the 
monkish orders f • • ^ 
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* possible uses; and, forg^ful of the gravity of their eharqip- 
ter, and- of the laws of their order, rushed headlong into the ' 
shameless practice of vice, in all its various forms and de- 
grees. If some of the orders were lej^ vicious^ a^ the men- 
dicants, yet their rustic impudencoi their vidieulous super-' 
stitions, their ignorance, crue^y, and brutish manners, al- 
ienated the minds of the people^ and diminished their rep- 
i^^tion from day to day. ^ - 

Sec. 5. A third circwistance favourable to 
a reformatioti, was ihe revival of learnings and^ 
a taste for the Rberal arts and sciences. . 

The (tri of printings $vhieh was discovered in 1440, soon 
attained to considerable perfection, and served to propagate 
knowledge with facility. Books were multiplied and read.* 
Knowledge increased. Men of the first rank distinguished 
tljemselves by their love of letters, and their patrtoage "of 
eminent scholars. Even the haughty Leo X. who was 
elected to the pontificate in the year 1613, and who poured 
forth his anathemas against Luther, .was conspicuous for 
his ardour and munificence in the cause of literature. 
* About the time the art of printing was discovered, the 
West received a vast accession of literature from the East. 
In 1453, the Turks under Mahomet II, made themselves 
masters of Constantinople. (Per. 5, *Sec. 8.) On this 
evex^, many of the most eminent Greek literati removed in- 
to Italy, and other countries of Europe, instructed the 
youth in ajl the various branches of .erudition, published 
iveful compositions of th^ir own, and many accurate edi* • 
tions of Greek and Latin authors, and difiused every where 
a love of learning and science. In consequene of this, 
many academies were founded in Italy, France, and Ger* 
many ; libraries were multiplied, at great expense, and a 
generous provision was made for the encouragement of 
men of learning, and of studious youth, ambitious of litera* 
ry fame. 

This revival of learning could not but be auspicious to 
the cause of religion. It was during the ignorance of the 

Sec. 5. What was a tliird favourc^Ie circumstance ? 

When was the art^ of printing discovered f What was the con* 
sequence ? What pontiff was distinguished as a patron of learning P 
What year did he come to the papal throne ? What literary men 
removed to Italy, about 1453? On what account? How did they 
employ'themselves i What effect had the revival of learning upon 
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difk •§$$, thai the {wpal Bystem-i^ite roonstrQUs doctriaes 
—its corruption — its sup^stilion, gained such an ascend- 
ency oirer mankind. Had science flourished, had know- 
ledge heen generally disseminated, papal Rome would nev- 
er have attained to its ijinparalleled power. On the revival 
of learning, that poWer began to decline. Men were now 
able to investigate for themselves ; they could estimate the 
force of argumenti and judge between the doctrines of the 
reformers, and those of the advoeates of papacy. 

See. 6. A fourth circumstauce favourable 
to a reformation, was the solid conviction on the 
part of manyy that a reformation was greatly 
needed^ and the desire which hence prevailed^ 
that such a work might he ^ected. 

The number of those among whom this conviction pre- 
vailed,^ys Moshdm, was very considerable, in all parts 
of the eastern world. They did not, indeed, extend their 
views so far, a^ a change in the form of ecQleeiastical gov- 
^ erhment — ^nor of the doctrines generally-— nor even of the 
rites and ceDelnonies of the Romish Church* AH they 
thoQght of was, to set liooits to ^e overgrown power of the 
pontiffs, and to Reform the corrupt manners of the clergy ; 
to dispel the ignor^ce, and to correct the errors of the 
blinded multitude ; and to deliver them from the insupport- 
able burdens imposed upon them under religious preten* 
ces. They, probably dreamed not of such a reformation, 
at was now approaching. But the evils which existed they 
saw, and deplored. Through ignorance, they were unable 
to extend their views to a reformation which should carry 
them back to gospel simplicity ; but the desire for better 
things existed ; the mists needed only to be removed — fur- 
ther light needed only to be let in upon the mind, and 
their hearts would welcidroe, as their hearts did welcome/ 
the reformation, which the king of Zion was now bringing 
forward. 

Sec. 7. The imnwdiate occasion of the Re- 

rel»ion ? Had aeienee fl<>uriidked, would superstition have irained 
attchanasoendaaey? . ^ 

Sec. 6. What was a fourth favourabte circuirestance ^ 

How ftr did those, among whom this oonvicUen prevailed, exteiiitt 
their views? Why were their views so limited ? 
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formation was the sale of indulgences^ to which 
resort was had by Leo X. at that time in the 
papal chair, in order to replenish his treasury, 
which had been drained, by his various extrav- 
agances. 

The doctrine of indulgences proceeded upon the' monj* 
strous idea, that there was an infinite merit in Christ, and 
the saints, beyond what they needed themselves ; and that 
this surplus merit was committed in trust to the popes and 
Ihisir clergy for the benefit of such, as were willing to pay 
for it. Whoever j)leased, might purchase, therefore, the 
pardon of their own sins, present, past, and future, and 
also ransom the souls of such friends as were suffering the 
fires of purgatory. 

The form of these indulgences was various. The fol- 
lowing will serve as a specimen of the spirit, in whifh they 
were generally written : " May our Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
holy passion. And I, by his authority, that of his apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, granted 
and Committed to me, in these parts, do absolve thee, first 
from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner tbej 
have been incurred, and then from all the sins, trangres- 
sions and excesses, how enormous soever they may be^ 
even such as are reserved for the cognizance of the Holy 
See, and as far as the keys of the Holy Church extend : I 
remit to thee all the punishment, which thou deserveat in 
purgatory, on their account ; and I restore to thee the holy 
sacraments of the Church, to the unity of the faithful, and 
to that innocence and purity which thou possessedst at bap- 
tism ; so that when thou diest, the gates of punishment 
shall be shut, and the gates of the paradise of delight shall 
be opened ; and if thou shalt not die at present, this grace 
shall remain in full force, when thou art at the pomt of 
death. In the name of the Father^ and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ohost." 

The prices of these indulgences varied according to the ' 

Sec. 7. What was the immediate occasion of the 
Reformation ? 

Upon what did the doetrino of indolgences proceed ? What «an 
you relate of the form of these indulgences ? What of the extent 
«f their sale before, and afler the Reformation ^ 

20 
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pharaoter, abiUiy, and crimes of the purchasers* For re* 
miUing the sin of having taken a false oath, in a criminal 
case, the sum of nine shillings was charged ; for robbing, 
twelve shillings; for burning a house,' twelve shillings; 
for murdering a layman, seven shillings and sixpence ; for 
laying violent hands on a clergyman, ten shillings and six- 
pence. In other cases, a much greater sum was demanded, 
even several pounds. 

The extent of the sale of indulgences was incredible, 
both before and after th^^ Reformation. As iate as the 
year 1709, Miluer remarks, that the privateers of Bristol 
look a galleon, in which they found 500 bales of bulls for 
indulgences, and 16 reams were in a bale. So that they 
reckoned that the whole came to 3,840,000, averaging 
from twenty pence to eleven pounds. 

Sec. 8. The sale of these indulgence^, in 
Saxoliy, was entrusted to one John Tetzel^ who, 
in the year 1517, appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of. Wittemberg, executing his commis- 
sion in the most insolent and fraudulent man- 
ner ; boasting of the superior efficacy of the 
indulgences which he had to sell, and with 
gross impiety derogating from the merits of 
even Jesus Christ. 

: Tetzel was employed by Albert, archbishop of Mentz, to 
whom indulgences had been sent by Leo X. Tctzel had 
k>ng been in the service ; and, atiength, arrived to a degree 
of boldness and impiety surpassing belief. It was his 
boast, that *' he had saved more sou|& from hell, ^y his in- 
dolgences, than St. Peter had convened to Chri-^ianity, by 
his preaching." He oouki assure a child, who might fear 
avdeoeased father was unhappy in the world of spirits " that 
tlie moment the money tinkled in the chest, his father's 
soal mounted from purgatory." 

A story is related of Tetzel, which will serve to show 
' that his character was not unsuspected ; and still further. 

Sec. 9, To whom was the sale of indulgences en- 
trusted in Saxony ? When did he appear there ? 
Near what city ? How did he proceed ? 

■ By whom was he employed? What did he say of the number of 
soals he had saved ? Relate the story of Tetsel, and the nobleman ? 
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how indulgences nvere by^ some, at this time, regatded. 
On a certain occasion y Tetze! was at Leipsic^ where he 
niadb sale of many indulgences, and had stowed the money 
arising from them, in a chest. A certain nobleman, who 
suspected the imposture, put the question to him — " Can 
you grant absolution for a sin which a man shall Mend ie 
commit in future V " Yes," replied the frontless commis- 
sioner, *' but upon condition thai the proper sum of money 
be actually paid down." The nobleman instantly produ- 
ced the sum demanded ; and in return received a certificate, 
signed and sealed by Tetzel, absolving him from the crime 
which he intended to commit, but which he did not choose 
t<> divulge. Not-long after Tetzel left Leipsic, taking with 
him the chest of money, which he had collected. The no* 
bleman had discovered the time of his departure, and the 
route which he was to take. He hastened forward, and 
finding a fit place, concealed himself, until Tetzel made 
his appearance. He now rushed forth, attacked him, rob- 
bed him, beat him soundly with a stick, and, moreover, sent 
him back to Leipsic, with his chest empty. At the same 
time shewing him the certificate which he had formerly 
given him, the nobleman observed that he presumed him- 
self, by virtue of it, to be free from any crime. He had 
done only what he intended to do, when he procured the 
commissioner's indulgence. 

Sec. 9. The conduct of Tetzel attracted the 
notice of Luther ^ who was at that time a pro- 
fessor of philosophy and theology in the uni- 
versity of Wittemberg — it roused his indigna- 
tion, that such a shameful traffic should be 
carried on, to the infinite disgrace of reli- 
gion, and the delusion of his fellow Christians. 

Sec. 10. Hence, he was led to a particular 
examination, not only of the nature and tend- 
ency of indulgences, but also of the authority 
by which they were published. The discovery 

Sec. 9. Whose attention did Tetzel's conduct at- 
tract ? What was Luther's employment ? 

Sec. 10. To what investigation was Luther led, by 
this sale of indulgences ? What was the result 1 
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of one error prompted him to pursue liis in-^ 
quiries, and conducted him to tne detection of 
more. These errors, after mature deUbera- 
tion, he at length, on the 30th of Sept. 1517, 
in ninety-five distinct propositions, published 
to the world. This was the commencement and 
fovndation of that msm^orahle rupture and revo^ 
lution in the Churchy which humf}led the gran-- 
deur of the lordly pontiffs^ and eclipsed so great 
apart of their glory., 

Luther, who thus arrayed himself against the Church of 
Rome, and who was destined by providence to lead tlie 
way in the great work of reformation, was born in the year 
1483, at Isieben, a town belonging to the county of Mans- 
field, in Upper Saxony. liis father was employed in the 
mines of Mansfield, which were at that time quite celebra- 
ted* Sometime after the birth of his son, he removed in- 
to that town, became a proprietor in the mines, and was 
highly esteemed for h^s honourable character. 

The early indications of genius, which his son betrayed, 
induced the father to give him a liberal education. So 
great was his proficiency in his studies, that he commen- 
ced master of arts, in the University of Erfurth, at the age 
of twenty. At this time, he designed to pursue the profes- 
sion of law; but a providential circumstance diverted him 
from his purpose, and changed the whole course of his 
life. 

Walking out one day into some adjacent fields with a 
companion, the latter was struck with lightning, and sud- 
denly expired. Shocked by an event so unexpected and 
appalling, he formed the hasty resolution of withdrawing 
from the world, and of burying himself in the monastery 
at Erfurth. To such a course, his father was strongly op- 
posed. But to the mind of the son, the solemn providence 
which he had witnessed, seemed a call from heaven to take 
upon himself the monastic vow. Accordingly, much to 

When did he publish the errors of the Church of 
Rome ? What was this the commencement of ? 

Where was Luther bom f In what year? What is said of hict 
father ' Where was LuUier educated f What circumstance di- 
verted him jfh>m the study of law ? Where did Lutiier retire ? H«w 
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the grief of a fond father, he entered the monastery, ia the 
year J505. 

A monastic life, howerer, was far different, from what 
young Luther had anticipated. He became gloomy and 
dejected. With too much light to sit down in content- 
ment, and too little to disoern the rich treasures of the gos- 
pel, or to apply its consolatory promises to a mind convic- 
ted of sin, he became exceedingly wretched and disquie- 
ted. In this state of disquietude, he remained more than 
a year. 

During the second year of his monastic life, he acciden- 
tally met with a Latin Bible. To the study of this, be ap- 
, plied himself. Light .broke in upon his darkened, bewil- 
dered mind, and a divine consolation seemed to settle up* 
on his heart. From this time, he was roused from his le- 
thargy, and with incredible ardour devoted himself to the 
study of the Scriptures, and some of the works of the 
fathers. 

In the year 1507, he was ordained; and during the fol- 
lowing year was invited to a professorship, in the Univer- 
sity of Wittemberg« where, in 1512, he was created doctor. 
As a teacher of philosophy, and as a preacher, he excelled. 
With human nature he possessed an intimate acquaintance, 
and was able to touch the springs of human action in a 
measure as he pleased. He possessed an uncommon ve- 
hemence of temper, which sometimes brought him into 
trouble, and a fondness for jesting, which detracted from 
his dignity and influence. Yet, with these infirmities, he 
was the wonder of the age in which he lived. He posses- 
sed a zeal, which, though free from enthusiasm, scarcely 
ever remitted its ardour ; and an intrepidity which never 
cowered, even in view of the greatest dangers. If he was 
ambitious, his ambition seems to have been to promote the 
good of the world. Through his life, lie appears to have 
had nothing at heart so much,' as to see the Church purified 
from error, andt the simple, but glorious truths of the gos- 
pel, attain to their just influence, over the hearts and lives 
of mankind. 

" Snclv," in the language of Milner, " was the illustrious 
Luther, when he was called upon by Divine Providence to 

was he pleased with a monastic life ? To what was his conTersion 
ovring ? What was his character as a teacher and preacher f What 
is said of his temper ? What of his ixdoar f ^ 

20* 
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eiller the litts alone^ and without one assured alfy, against 
the hosts of the pretended successor of St. Peter, who was 
then domineering over the Christian wotld^ in all his gran- 
deur and plenitude of power." 

Sec* 11. The propositione of Luther, rela- 
ting to the errors of the Church of Rome, were 
soon spread 'over all Germany, and were re- 
ceived with great applause. On the other 
hand, Tetzel became alarmed, and not long 
after published one hundred and six contra 
propositions ; in which he attempted to refute 
the statements of Luther ; and not content 
with doing this, by virtue of his inquisitorial 
power, he directed the Reformer's composi- 
tions to be pubUcly burned. 

Sec. 12. The controversy between Luther 
and Tetzel, the latter being aided by several 
others, continued for some time ; but appears 
to have been regarded by Leo X. with much 
indifference. At length, however, perceiving 
the divisions it was causing, he summoned 
Luther to appear before him at Rom<;, within 
60 days, to answer for his conduct. Luther, 
however, aware of the hazard of appearing at 
Rome unprotected, appealed to Frederick, the 
Wise, the Elector of Saxony, who had openly 
espoused his cause. The elector readily in- 
terposed, and, at length, obtained the consent 
of the Pontiff, that the cause of Luther should 
be heard at Augsburg, in Germany, before 
Cardinal Cajetan. 

• Sec. 11. How were the propositions of Luther re- 
ceived abroad ? What course did Tetzel take ? 

Sec. 12. What effect, for a time, had this controver- 
sy upon Leo X. ? What summons did he, at length, 
send to Luther? To whom did Luther appeal? 
What did the elector do ? 
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Sec. 13« In Oet. 1518, Luther, havii^ ob- 
tained a safe conduct from the Emperor Max- 
imilian I. appeared before Cajetan, at Augs- 
burg. Several interviews took place between 
the parties, in all of which the haughty 
cardinal endeavoured by frowns and menaces 
to intimidate the reformer. He required him 
in the language of authority, and as the only 
hope of escaping the just vengeance of the 
sovereign Pontift, to renounce his errors, and 
immediately to return to the bosom of the 
Church. At length, finding his judge inacces- 
sible to reason and argument, Luther privately 
left Augsburg, and returning to Wittemberg, 
appealed from the pope, to a general council. 

A more improper agent could not have been chosen to 
preside in this affair, than Cajetan ; for, instead of being 
calculated to heal the breach, he was an interested man, a 
dominican, the avowed friend of 'J'etzel, and the implaca- 
ble enemy of Luther. 

At three several times, Luther appeared before Cajetan, 
and as often was exhorted to recant ; which he refusing to 
do, was forbidden to come any more into the presence of the 
cardinal, unless he was disposed to humble himself to the 
dictates of " holy church." 

At this juncture, it was rumoured that the reformer was 
in danger, the cardhial having received commands to seize 
him. Luther, however, still waited several days, during 
which he repeatedly wrote to the cardinal, requesting a dis- 
mission, and urging the propriety of his being heard before 
a tribunal, better qualified to decide. 

No reply being made to his communications, and the 
dangers evidently thickening about him, he resolved upon 
flight. A friendly senator ordering the gates to be private- 
Sec. 13. Wlmt was the result ol the interview be- 
tween Luther and Cajetan ? To whom did Luther 
appeal ? 

What is said of the fitness of Cajetan for such a business ? How 
did the cardinal treat Luther f Why did Lather flee from Augs- 
burg ^ In what manner ? 
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ly opened for him, he tnoanted a horse which had befin 
procured 4br him, and lefl the city. 

Although but poorly prepared for such a journey, having 
neither ** boots, spurs, nor sword," he pushed forward the 
whole day, with great rapidity. At night, when he dis- 
mounted, he was unable to stand, and fell upon the straw 
in the stable. Such was the conclusion of the conference 
at Augsburg. 

Sec. 14, The Roman pontiff was soon sen- 
sible of his imprudence, in entrusting a man of 
the fiery temper of Cajetan, with so dehcate a 
commission, and now endeavoured to remedy 
his error, by employing Charles Miltitz, a 
Saxon knight, a man of more candor and im- 
partiality, to converse with Luther, and, if 
possible, to induce him to submission and 
obedience, 

- Miltitz was a person distinguished for his prudence, pen- 
etration, and dexterity. In e?ery respect, he appeared well 
qualified for the execution of such a nice and critical com- 
mission. Leo X. sent him, therefore, into Saxony, to see 
the reformer. Sensible, however, of the influence which 
Frederick, the elector, might exercise in the affair, Leo 
directed Miltitz first to see the Elector, and by way of pro- 
pitiating his favour, he sent him the golden consecrated 
rose, which the pontiffs used to bestow on princes, as an 
uncommon mark of friendship and esteem. Frederick, 
however, received the boon with great indifference, and 
still maintained his strong attachment to the reformer. 

Sec. 15. The conference between Miltitz 
and Luther was conducted in such a manner, 
as seemed to bid fair for an accommodation. 
But not exactly harmonizing as to the manner 
in which the controversy should be settled, it 
was agreed, that the matter should be referred 

Sec, 14. How did Leo attempt to remedy his error, 
in appointing Cajetan to treat with Luther ? 

Who was Miltitz P W hat were his qualifications for his business ? 
What did Leo do to s^ain the favour of Frederick ? How was this 
present received ? 
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to a German diet, and that, in the meantime, 
Luther should write a conciliatory and sub- 
missive letter to the pope. 

The views of Luther on the subject of Teformation were, 
doubtless, at this time, partial and circumscribed. He had 
as yet no intention of withdrawing from the Church of 
Rome. Had the pope been a man of real prudence — had 
he enjoined silence on the adversaries of Luther^ as the re* 
former requested — had he corrected ^that gross abuse of 
Church authority, the sale of indulgence* ; Luther might, 
have been restored to the bosom of the Church, as a duti- 
ful son, and the reformation have been crushed in the bud. 
The letter which Luther wrote to the pope, says a catho- 
lic writer, '' was rather civil than humbU" for it gave not 
up one iota of the grand point for which be was called in 
question. 

It may be added in this place,, respecting Tetzel, that he 
was abandoned by his friends, and fell a victim to disap* 
pointment and despair, ending his days as a fool. 

Sec. 16. The prospect of a reconciliatioi\, 
»o flattering at this time to the Romish party, 
was soon overcast, by a famous controversy, 
which was carried on at Leipzic, in the year 
1519. The champion of the papal cause, in 
this dispute, was a doctor named Eckius, who 
challenged Carrolstadt, the colleague and ad- 
herent of Luther to try his strength with hin?, 
in a contest on the points in question. 

Eckius, had himself formerly been the friend of Lu- 
ther ; but a thirst for fame, and a prospect of worldly ad- 
vantage, had seduced him from the cause of truth. Rely- 

Sec 15. How were the conferences between Lu- 
ther and Miltitz conducted ? How did they result ? 

Whffi^nrere Luther^s views, on the subject of a reformation? 
What ^^i\d of the submissive letter which Luther wrote to the 
pope ? What was the end of Tetzel f 

Sec. 16. By what means was the prospect of a re- 
conciliation overcast ? Who w^as the papal champion ? 
Whom did he challenge to dispute with him ? Wlio 
was Carolstadt ? 
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ing on the force of his genius, he sought an oppprtuniiy to 

exhibit his theological skill. Accordingly, a challenge 
was presented to Garolstadt, a doctor of divinity, and arch- 
deacon of Wittemberg, who was esteemed one of the first 
open defenders of Luther. 

This challenge was readily accepted. The assembly 
convened to hear these champions, was exceedingly nu- 
merous and splendid. For six days, thc^ contest was car- 
ried on, viHth much ability on both sides ; but the superior 
eloquence and acuiiien of Eckius, seem to have afforded 
a temporary triumph to the enemies of the reformation. 

Sec. 17. The success of Eckius, in this dis- 
cussion, emboldened him, next, to tender a 
challenge to Luther himself. The reformer 
was not backward in accepting it. In this 
second theological contest, which was con- 
tinued ten days, with uncomimon ardour, Ecki- 
us appeared to much less advantage ; and 
though both parties claimed the victory, yet 
it was apparent that the antagonist of Luther 
reti/ed from the field, shorn of that glory, of 
which he boasted in the contest with Carolstad. 

^mong the subjects ot controversy, at this time, were 
the doctrines of purgatory, and indulgence^; the nature 
of repentance and the remission of sins; and particularly 
the foundation of the supremacy of the Roman pontiffs. So 
forcibly was Eckius impressed with the reasoning of Lu- 
ther, and especially with the neat and well digested order 
in which his materials were arranged, that he was compell- 
ed to acknowledge, before a splendid audience, the quali- 
fications and attainments of his opponent. 

Sec» 18. ^ The controversy at Leipsic was 
the means of bringing forward a powerful 
auxihary to the cause of the reformation, in 

■ ' ' .1.11. ■ I ■ ^^Q J;.»— 

Who was Eckms t Vv h^ d.d lie prtisont, tiuu challenge : What 
was the result of the dispute f 

Sec. 17. What did Eckius next do ? How did he 
appear in controversy with Luther ? 

Sec. 18. What distinguished man was present at 
this dispute ? What effect had it upon him ) 
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the person of Philip Melancthon, at this time 
professor of Greek in the uijiiversity of Wit-- 
temberg. This great man was present at the 
public dispute, between Eckius and Luther; 
and appears, at this time, to have become set- 
tled as to the justness of the principles of the 
Reformation, and to have enlisted" himself, 
as the powerful coadjutor of the Saxon re- 
former, 

Melancthon was, at this time, only twenty-three years of 
age ; yet, even at this early period, his talents and attainments 
appear to have commanded universal respect His reputa- 
tion for piety was also great. Hence, he was eminently 
prepared to emlirace with cordiality, the great doctrines of 
the Reformation. This he did with the most pious sinceri- 
ty, and proved himself to be among the most powerful in- 
struments of the work of reform. In his character, he was 
widely different from Luther. He possessed not his intre- 
pidity and decision ; yet, in the day of real danger, he wact 
not destitute of courage, resolution, iflid fortitude. As an 
assistant to Luther, he was of great service; but his char- 
acter was doubtjess more suited to the peaceable, state of 
the Church, than to days of difficulty and turbulence. 

, Sec. 19. About this time, (A. D. 1519,) the 
Reformation received still further support, in 
a good work which was begun by Zuinglius^ a 
canon of Zurich, in Switzerland ; who boldly 
resisted the sale of indulgences in that coun- 
try, in a way similar to what Luther had done 
in Germany ; thus laying the foundation of 
that noble superstructure of gospel liberty, 
which afterwards adorned the cantons of the 
Helvetic republic. 

Zuinglius was a man of extensive learning and nncom- 

How old was Melancthon ? What is said of his talents f In 
what respects did he differ from Luther ? 

Sec. 19. What further support did the cause of the 
reformation receive, in 1519 ? 
Who was Zuinglius, and for what distingmshtd ? Whtn did he 
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mon sagacity, accompanied with the most heroic intrepidi^ 
tj and resolution. From his early years, he had been 
shocked at several of the superstitious practices of the 
Church of Rome ; and e^en before the name of Luther 
was known in Switzerland, had called in question the su- 
premacy of the pope. In the year 1519, it appears this 
great man took an open and resolute stand against the sale 
of indulgences ; and this was the first remarkable event 
that prepared the way for the reformation among the Hel- 
vetic cantons. His noble efforts were bnsconded by some 
other learned men, educated in Qermany, who became his 
colleagues and the companions of his labours ; and who, 
jomtly with him, succeeded so far in removing the creduli-' 
ty of a deluded people, that the pope's supremacy was re- 
jected in the greatest part of Switzerland. 

Sec. 20. Upon the defeat of Eckius, men- 
tioned in Sec. 18, he immediately repaired to 
Rome, where uniting with Cajetan, and some 
others, Leo X. was prevailed upon to issue 
his bulls (15th June, 1520,) against Luther; 
in which his heresies were pointedly condemn- 
ed, his writings ordered to be burnt, and he, 
on pain of final excommunication, summoned 
to retract his errors, and within sixty days, to 
cast himself on the sovereign mercy of the 
Roman court. 

Sec. 21. On receiving this rash sentence, 
' Luther was at no loss what to do. The die 
was cast; and reconciliation was hopeless. 
He could no longer hesitate to withdraw from 
the Church of Rome. Accordingly, in testi- 
mony of his purpose, on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1520, having directed a pile of wood to 

take an open i tand against the sale of indulgences f To what did 
his efforts, and those of others, lead ? 

Sec. 20. What did Eckius do on his defeat, in his 
dispute with Luther ? What bull did Leo issue ? 

Sec. SI. What steps did Luther take, on receiving 
this rash sentence ? 
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be erected without the walls of Wittemberg, 
in the presence of a numerous assemblage of 
spectators, Ae laid the bull of excommunication 
on the pilcj and placing fire beneath it^ reduced 
the whole to ashes. 

■ By thf 8, he declared to the world, in a maoner the iqoat 
emphatic, that he was no longer a subject of the Roman 
pontifT; he could no longer respect his government, and 
would no longer submit to his authority. 

This decided step, as was anticipated, awakened the 
whole wrath of the exasperated pontiffl In less than a 
month, the sentence of excommunication was sounded forth 
from the Vatican ; but the day of terror and trembling wis 
past. Luther, before this, had ceased to belong to the 
Church of Rome ; he heard, therefore, the distant thunder 
without dismay. 

Sec. 22. The emperor Maximilian !• dying 
in 1519, was succeeded by his grandson, the 
celebrated Charles V. On his accession, Leo 
reminded him of his obligation to support the 
interests of the Catholic Church, and attempt- 
ed to persuade him to proceed with the great- 
est rigour against Luther. 

Sec. 23. The situation of Charles, at this 
time, was, in several respects, perplexing. He 
wished to secure the friendship oi the Roman 
pontiff, but at the same time was under great 
obligations to Frederick the Wise, the patron 
of Luther, by whose influence he had attained 
to the imperial crown of Germany. He, 
therefore, seems to have adopted a middle 

What was the language of these independent measures ? How 
did the pope retort ? 

Sec. 32. When did Maximilian I. emperor of Ger- 
many die 7 Who succeeded him ? Of what did Leo 
remind Charles ? 

Sec. 23. What course did Charles adopt ? Why a 
middle course ? To what did he consent ? What did 
21 
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course. To please the po{>e, he consoited to 
the boning of Luther's writings ; to qpiet tke 
elector, he refiised to inflict anj pemdofteiM. 
upon the vefcmner ; but agreed diat the whole 
subject should be reserved for the considera^^ 
tion of a general diet, which he ordered to 
be held at Worms, in the year 1521, and before 
which he sununoned Luther to appear. 

Thk diet was the general assembly of the German em- 
pire, and was composed of all its princes^ archbishops and 
bishc^, besides numerous abbots. It took cognizance of 
M momentous c<Micerns, as well those of an ecclesiastical, 
as those of a secular nature. 

The friends of Luther, upon bis receiving the summons 
of the enoperor, were greatly concerned ibr his personal 
safety. Through the influence of his good friend, Frede- 
rick, he received a safe conduct, signed by the emperor, to 
Worms, and again in return to Wittemberg. His friends, 
notwithstanding this, were filled with meUncboly forebo- 
dings ; but the mind of the Reformer, trusting, as he did, 
in the righteousness of his cause — in the protection of God, 
was not to be deterred, nor intimidated. With his charac- 
teristic intrepidity, he said, that " if he met as many derils 
at Worms, as there were tUes i^^ the houses, he woold 
not be deterred." 

On the 16th of April, heeniefed Worms. When his ar* 
rival was announced, a great multitude flockied about his 
carriage, on descending from which, he exclaimed aloud, 
* God will be on my side." 

The refieption which Luther met with at Worms, from 
the people, must have imparted the highest pleasure. Im- 
mense crowds daily flocked to see him; and his apartments 
were constantly filled with visitors of the highest rank. In 
short, he was looked upon as a prodigy of wisdom, and re- 
spected as one who was born to enhghten the understand- 

he refuse ? What measures did he take to bring La- 
ther before a diet ? In what year ? 

WfalELt is a diet ^ Of whst did it tale cognizance ? On what ac- 
count, were the friends of Luther concerned ? From'whom did he 
receive assuraoMni ef psolectidQ i What took place on Luthtr's ar- 
rival at Worms ? How waaLujther received by the people .' 
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iDgs of oiankindf and direct their eemiments. Luther 
lodged near the Elector of Saxooy, and the day after his 
arrival was conducted to the Diet, by the marshals of the 
empire. 

Sec. 24. On his appearance before the Diet, 
Luther was permitted to plead his cause, 
which he did with singular ability. In a 
speech of two hours, first in German and then 
in Latin, he boldly vindicated the opinions 
which he had adopted, and the course he had 
pursued. Incredible pains were taken, both 
in public and private, by princes, electors, and 
deputies, of various orders, to shake the reso- 
lution of this hero of the reformation. At 
length, finding the reformer incorrigible^ and 
aiming to secure the friendship of Leo, Charles 
ordered Luther to depart from Worms, soon 
after which the Diet proceeded to declare him 
an excommunicated heretic, and forbade all 
persons to receive, maintain, or protect him. 

Sec. 25. Luther was now in imminent dan- 
ger ; a bloody edict, was meditating against 
him. His friend, the elector of Saxony, fore- 
seeing this, took measures to conceal him. 
for ten months, in the castle of Wartberg, 
commissioning some persons, whom he could 
trust, to seize the reformer, on his return to 
Wittcmberg, and to convey him to the above 
castle, as a place of safety. 

Sec. 24. JBefore the diet, how did Luther acquit him- 
self } What efforts were made to subdue him ? Witii 
what effect ? What was the sentence passed upon 
him, by the diet ? 

Seel 25. Luther being now in danger9> by what 
means was he preserved! 
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Luther was made acqaainted with the plan; but lie did 
not relish it.' The intrepid reformer would rather have con- 
fronted bis enemies, trusting in God for deliverance ; but 
he yielded to the wishes of his friend and patron, and thus 
probably escaped an end, as tragical as was that of John 
Hu8s apd Jerome of Prague. 

The plan was well contrived, and well executed. Tliree 
6r four horsemen, disguised in masks, contrived to conceal 
thetnselves in a forest near Eisenach, from which rushing 
forth, as Luther passed by, they seized him, and conducted 
him to the castle, apparently as a prisoner. 

Sec. 26. Durmg his concealment in the cas- 
tle of Wartburg, Luther was far from being 
idle. Here he translated a great part of the 
New Testament into German, which, with oth- 
er works, composed at this time, w^re after- 
wards of great use, in forwarding the work of 
reformation. 

The sudden disappearance of Luther, awakened th6 
deepest anxiety in the_ bosoms of his friends. Various re- 
ports were circulated coucering him, and many knew not 
what to belie vei. By some, strong suspicions were indalged 
Uiat he had come to a violent end, by the hands of the papal 
advocates. 

The situation of the reformer, was made as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit. Yet it required no little 
patience to submit to such a confinement. He ardently 
desired to be abroad, and forwarding that noble work. 
which he had espoused, with all his heart. It was, howev- 
er, not in him to be idle. He laboured diligently, and with- 
in the walls of the castle, prepared materials for several 
works, which greatly aided the cause, after his liberation. 

Sec. 27. While Luther was thus concealed, , 
his friend Carolstadt took the lead ; but 

How did Luther like the plan P How was the plan executed ? 

Sec. 26. How was : Luther employed, in the castle 
of Wartberff ? 

How were the friend9 of Luther affected by his sudden disap- 
pearance ? What were their suspicions ? How was Luther treated, 
during his confinement ? 

Sec. 27. Who now took the lead in the Reformatic/h ? 
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through a misguided zeal, he rather injured, 
than benefited the cause. By throwing down 
and breaking the images of the saints, which 
were placed in the Churches, he seriously dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the state. Luther 
receiving information of the commotions, oc- 
casioned by conduct so inconsiderate, left his 
retreat, without the consent, or even the 
knowledge of his patron, and again made his 
appearance at Wittemberg. 

Sec. 28. By his prudent counsels, added to 
the influence of his example, order and tran- 
quillity were again restored. Luther again 
heartily entered into the work of reformation. 
Besides preachkig, he now published his New 
Testament, which circulating rapidly through- 
out Germany, signally contnbuted to open the 
eyes of the people to the true doctrines of the 
gospel, and the erroneous principles and su- 
perstitious practices of the Church of Rome. 

The publication of the New Testament in German, was 
not long after followed by that of the whole Bible, in the 
same language. This, it was easy to foresee, must produce 
important results. Immense numbers, who had groped in 
darkness, now read, in their own language, the precious 
word of (iqcl. The happ^ effect of thus diffusing the scrip* 
tures, was seen, not only among the laity, but many of the 
clergy were awakened to a sense of the important duties 
of their sacred office. They ventured forth from their con- 
vents, and became the advocates and asserters of the great 
truths of Christianity. 

How did he manage ? Why did Luther leave his 
place of concealment ? 

Sec. 28. What happy consequences resulted from 
Luther's reappearance 7 The publication of what 
woric greatly contributed to the Reformation ? 

What other pablication^soon followed ? What was the- effect : 
21* 
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Seci 29. Leo X. died in the year 1521, and 
was succeeded by Adrian VI. a man of far 

freater sobriety and purity of manners, than 
ad ^or a long time occupied the papal chair. 
He was nevertheless greatly opposed to the 
Reformation, and despatched a messenger to 
the Diet, to be held the same year at mirem- 
berg, to demand the speedy execution of the 
sentence, which had been pronounced again&t 
Luther at the Diet of Worms. 

Notwithstanding tiie severity of Adrian against Luther, 
he ^vas a man of some candour. He ingenuously acknow- 
ledged that the Church laboured under the most fatal dis- 
orders, and declared his willingness to apply the remedies 
which should be judged best adapted to heal them. 

Sec. 30. Adrian lived only to the following year, 
and was succeeded by Clement VII. a man of 
reserved character, and prone to artifice^ On 
his accession to the pontificate, he recalled 
the messenger sent by Adrian to Nuremberg, 
and despatched, in his room, the Cardinal 
Campegio, with strict orders to insist on the 
execution of the sentence against Luther. The 
Diet were, however, too deeply sensible of the 
existing disorders and corruptions in the 
Church, to proceed with violence against the 

Sec. 29. When did Leo die ? By whom was he 
succeeded ? What was Adrian's character ? What 
were his sentinaents, in respect to the Refdramtion ? 
What measures did he adopt, to have the sentence 
against Luiher earned into effeet ? 

What confessions did Adrian make, in respect to the state of the 
' Catholic Church ? What did he profess himself willing to do ? 

Sec. 30. How long did Adrian five ? By whom 
was he succeeded ? What was Clement's character ? 
What measures did he take against Luther ? ' Why 
did not the diet comply with his wishes ? 
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reformer. They deemed it' expedient to sus- 
pend the execution of the sentence, and refer 
the whole subject to a general council. 

The transactions of the diet at Nuremburg were, upon 
the whole, favourable to the Reformation ; andy at the same 
time, produced no little discontent at Rome. The German 
princes saw too plainly in what estimation Luther was held, 
and with what propiety he had raised his voice against the 
court of Rome, to admit of any measures of severity against 
him. On the contrary, they frankly avowed their sense of 
the deplorable state of the Church, and advised the pope to 
apply the proper remedies. 

Sec. 31. About this time the reformed reli- 
gion was received in Sweden — ^in Denmark — 
in Hungary — in Prussia — ^and to some extent ' 
even in France. 

The person who took the lead in propagating the princi- 
ples of the reformers in Sweden, was Olaas Petri, assisted 
by his brother, and missionaries from Germany, who brought 
with them not only the faith of Luther, but aJso his Bible, 
which became a powerful auxiliary in the work of reforma- 
Uon. Gustavus Vasa, at this time raised to the throne of 
Sweden, powerfully seconded these efforts, by causing the 
Bible to be translated and extensively circulated. In a 
short period, the papal empire in Sweden was overturned, 
and the reformed religion was publicly, and, by authority, 
adopted. 

In the work of reformation in Denmark, the great cham- 
pion was Martin Reinard, a disciple of Carolstadt. He was 
invited by the king of Denmark, Christiern IL to preach 
the reformed religion within his dominions. A more wick* 
ed and cruel monarch scarcely ever swayed the sceptre. 
It was not, therefore, from principle that he wished the re- 
formed religion to be introduced into his kingdom ;. but 
from a desire to throw off the papal dominion, that he might 

What was the result of the transactions of the diet, at Nuremberg f - 
What opinion did they express ? > 

Sec. 31. What countries, about this time, adopted 
the Reformed religion ? 

Who took the lead in propagating the principles of the Reformer? 
in Sweden ? By whom was he assisted f Who seconded his efforts ? 
Who took the lead in Denmark ? By whom was he invited into 
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Aobjeci the bishops tQ his power. God, however^ employed 
him «s an instrument to accomplish good. The work be- 
gun in his reign, was completely effected under that of his 
successor 

By the year 1523, the news of the glorious reformation 
had reached Hungary, Several young students resorted 
to Wittemberg, and having received instructions from the 
voice and pen of Luther, returned to their country, and 
there erected the standard of Christian liberty. 

The reformation was extended into Prussia in the year 
1523, at which time, Luther sent John Brisman, a Fran- 
ciscan doctor of divinity, into that country. In the follow- 
ing year, he was followed by several other divines, through 
whose instrumentality the kingdom of Satan rapidly declin- 
ed, and the cause of true religion was greatly strengthened. 

From Germany, also, the reformation extended into 
Prance, As early as 1523, there was a multitude of per- 
sons in this latter country, who with Margaret, queen of 
Navarre, sister of Francis I. at their head, were favourably 
inclined towards the reformed religion, and erected several 
churches, for a purer worship. The French had a transla- 
tion of the Bible, which had been made by Guiado des 
Moulins, as early as 1224. This was corrected and prints 
ed in 1487, and the study of it now began to prevail. The 
work of reformation, however, was slow, in consequence of 
the illiberality and persecuting spirit of the reigning mon- 
arch, Francis I. 

Sec. 3% Unfortunately, while the principles 
of the Reformation were dius spreading abroad, 
and several nations were opening their eyes to 
the hght, an unhappy dispute arose between 
Luther, Carolstadt, and Zuinglius, in relation 
to the sacrament, which terminated, at length, 
in a fatal division between those, who had em. 

Denmark ? What was the character of the king ? Why did he 
wish a reformation ? When did the news of the Reformation reach 
Hungary f By whom was it carried thither? When did it reach 
Prussia? By what means? How early were any faTourahly in* 
ciined to the Reformation in France ? What distinguished person 
promoted that cause ? What contributed to forward the work 
there ? 

Sec. 32. Between whom did an unhappy dispute 
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barked together in the sacred cause of rehgion 
and Ubert^. 

Luther rejectedthe popish doctrine of ^ronsubstantiatioi^ 
but adopted the no less unscriptural doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation ; i. e. that along with the bread and wine^ the par- 
takers received the real body and blood of Christ. On the 
the other hand, Zuinglias and Carolstadt, with the church? 
es of Switzerland, adopted the opinion that the elements 
in the sacrament are only symboUcql of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

In this controversy, which was prolonged for several 
years, Luther appears to have manifested a most censura- 
ble obstinacy ; which led to a complete and permanent 
separation, not only of these reformers,.but of their churches. 
The Luthers^ns to this day, hold the opinions of Luther ; 
while the disciples of Zuinglius, who afterwards assumed 
the title of Reformed^ held to his opinion till his death ; 
when they seenuto have adopted the doctrines and disci« 
pline of Calvin, which will be noticed in a future page. 
. Sec* 33, The state of Germany, about this 
time, 1524 and 1525, was exceedingly alarm- 
ing. The several kingdoms and states were at 
variance, respecting the grand tenets of the 
whole papal system, and intestine divisions ex- 
isted, even among the reformers; But the" 
circumstance which threatened the greatest 
mischief to the cause of the Reformation, and 
which involved all Germany, in commotioi^ 
was a civil war, usually called the war of the 
peasants* The persons concerned in this war, 

arise, about this time ? What was the subject of con- 
troversy ? What was the consequence ? 

What were Luther's opinions about /rarisubstantiation ? What 
did he adopt, iu place of this ? What do you understand by eou- 
substantiation? What opinions did Zuinglius and Carolstadt 

' adopt ? How did Luther act in this dispute ? To what did his ob- 
stinacy lead? What title did the followers of Zuingliv assume I 

"At his death, what did they adopt ? 

Sec. 33. What was the state of Germany about 
1524 and 1525 ? On what account ? What occa- 
irioned the most disturbance ? Who were the pea- 
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who w&e caUied amAapHsU^ from their re«baj>- 
tizing such as had already been baptized^ con- 
sisted of the lower orders of society, who de- 
manded a release from the oppression of their 
superiors, and from all religious domination. 
They were headed by a fanatic by the name 
of Munzer, who decried Luther as a reformer, 
and pretended that he was destined by Provi- 
dence to correct existing abuses, and to give 
to the people the true liberty of the gospel. 
This war cost Germany the lives of 50,000 
men, besides seriously injuring the cause of the 
reformation, as its enemies pretended that the 
war grew out of^he too liberal principles of the 
reformers, relative to Christian liberty. 

The numbers engaged in this war, were almost beyond 
beiief ; and the excesses of which they were guilty, nearly 
incredible* Unde)^ their fanatic leader, Munzer, aided by 
Stork, Stubner, and Cellary, equally fanatic with himself, 
they waged war against all law and all order. They not 
only declared all men to be equal ; but pretended to beiieire 
that ail things should be held in common. Wherev^ they 
appeared, they laid waste the country with fire and sword, 
and daily exhibited the most horrid spectacles of unrelent- 
ing barbarity. 

In opposition to such a spirit of discord, Luther boldly 
enlisted himself. He avowed his abhorrence of principles, 
which led to aiieb excesses ; and finally denied that the doc- 
trines of the reformers in the least tended to such results. 

Justly alarmed at a state of things so wild, and tending 
so powerfully io universal anarchy, the princes of the Ger- 
man states united their forces for the suppression and pun- 
ishment of the insurgents. Afler a dieadful carnage bad 

«ants ? By whom were they led ? To what did he 
pretend ? *' How many lives were sacrificed in this 
war ? Whm effect ha4 it Upon the Reformation ? 

Wbat 18 said of the number eiigaged in thid war ? What of their 
excesses ? Who were their leaders f What were their sentiments r 
What their conduct ? H«w did Luther regard these fanatics ? 
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b00o carried oti for M>ine tim9 by this lawless mttltitude, 
they were brought to a pitched battle, in which they were 
signally defeated. Munzer was taken and put to death, 
and the remnant dispersed. 

Sec, 34i During these commotions in Germa'* 
ny, (A,D. 1525) Frederick the Wise, the friend 
and patron of Luther, deceased ; and was suc- 
ceeded in his dominion by his brother John, 
who now took a more decided stand in favour 
of the Reformation, iJian ever Frederick had 
done. He placed himself at the head of the 
Lutheran Church, and was instrumental in 
establishing that form of Church government, 
over a considerable part of Germany. 

The conduct of Frederick was always that of a wise and 
prudent prioce. He uniformly favoured Luther and his 
cause* tbough he carefully avoided breaking wholly with 
Rome. John, on the contrary, on his accession, proceed- 
ed on much stronger principles. He openly espoused the 
cause, not only by receiving the abettors of it under his 
protection ; but, also, by taking upon himself to regulate ail 
ecclesiastical matters, in his own department ^of govern- 
ment. 

He employed Luther and Melancthon to draw up a code 
of ecclesiastical laws, foe the establishment of the Saxon 
church, fie removed from office all those of the clergy who, 
either by immorality, or want of talent, had been a burden 
and a disgrace to the holy function, and in their stead pla- 
ced men of an opposite character. Several of the neigh- 
bouring startes followed the example, of John ; and thus the 
Luih(n'€m Church first obtained « complete establishment 
through a considerable ^art of the German empire, and the 
authority of Rome was trampled in the dust. 

■ ■ I ■ ' ■ I I 'I IJ . J I I I III 111 I I ■ - 1 ■ . ■■ M- I I . . ■! ' ■■ 

WhainMSiant did the German prinoeB adopt ? What was the re- 
sult? 

Sec, 34. During these^ troubles, what friend of the 
Reformation died? By whom was he succeeded^ 
What part did John act, in relation to the Reforma- 
tion? 

In what rtspec^ did Frederick and John differ ? What measures 
did the latter adopt to establish the Latheran Chun;h f 
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Sec. 35» While the elector of Saxony, and 
other enlightened princes of Germany, were 
thus laying the foundations of the Reformation 
broader and deeper, Charles V. issued his let- 
ters, convening a diet, to be held at Augsburg, 
in 1525 ; but unforeseen circumstances occur- 
ring, it did not meet till the following year, 
and then at Spires. 

Sec. 36, Previously to the meeting of the 
diet, the fears of the reformers were greatly 
excited, as the letters of the emperor appeared 
to breathe nothing but the execution of the 
edict of the Diet of Worms, and the destruc- 
tion of the Lutherans. 

Sec. 37. On the meeting of the Diet, how- 
ever, at which Ferdinand, the brother of 
Charles, presided, the former found it necessa- 
ry to recommend moderation and harmony to 
the contending parties, as the Turks were now 
threatening to myade the empire ; and even 
France and England and the pope were in 
treaty against the emperor. Thus kindly, did 
divine Providence interpose for the reformers ; 
and the diet, at length, broke up, with this 
unanimous resolution, " That every state 
should be left to adopt those measures, in re- 
spect to religion, which it judged best, till a 
general council could be convened, to decide 
OB the subjects in dispute.'' 

— .—-^— —_«__— .^ : — ,. . y > . . ■■. 

Sec. 35« When did the diet of Spires assemble 1 

By whom was it convened ? 
Sec. 36. On what account were the fears of the 

reformers excited ? 
Sec. 37. Who presided at this diet ? What did 

Ferdinand recommend ? Why ? What was 'the 

decision of the diet I 
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Nothing could be more hamiliating to the Church of 
Rome, or more favourable to the cause of the Reformation, 
than thb determination of the diet. It encouraged vast 
numbers to think and act with greater freedom than ever, 
and to shake off the papal yoke, which they had borne 90 
long. It afforded a noble opportunity to the Reformers, 
which they improved with singular industry, to propagate 
their opinions, and digest their plans. 

Sec. 38. This prospect, so bright for the 
reformers, did not, however, last long. Charles 
and the pope, who had for some time been at 
variance, again became friends. This recon- 
ciliation was followed by a second diet, held at 
Spires, in 1529, at which, through the influ- 
ence of the emperor, the decree of the former 
diet, so favourable to the cause of the reform- 
ers, was repealed, and every departure from 
the Catholic faith and discipline was forbidden, 
till a general council shoula be assembled. 

Sec. 39. This decision, as might have been 
expected, was iU received by the reformers, 
who saw in it a design, if not to crush the in- 
fant Churches, to prevent their growth. Con- 
sidering it as a violation of their sacred rights, 
the elector of Saxony, the marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, the landgrave of Hesse, the dukes 
of Lunenburg, with several otherprinces, en- 
tered their Bolemn protest to it. From the cir- 

How did this decisioD affect the fiiends of the Reformation ? 
How, their enemies ? 

See. 38. What circumstance soon, however, darken- 
ed the prospects of the Reformers 1 What followed 
the reconciliation between Charles and the pope? 
What decision did this diet adopt ? 

Sec. 39. How was this decision received by the ' 
Reformers } What did several of the Reformed 
princes do,4ipon this? Who were these princes? 
22 
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cumstanee of this protest, the reformers, and 
their civil supporters, were afterwards called, 
and are to this day called Protestants. 

This protest gave great umbrage to the emperor, who or- 
dered the messenger delirering it to be arrested, and held 
in custody several days. To the protestant princes, the 
proceedings of the emperor were truly afflictive. They per- 
ceived it tQ be high time to consult for their protection, 
against a- powerful potentate, intoxicated with success, and 
irritated by opposition. A solemn confederacy was there- 
fore resolved upon, and several . assemblies were held to 
concert measures about their own safety, and the Buoceas 
of the cause. But before any thing further was decisivdj 
determined upon, it was announced that the emperor would 
soon summon another diet of all the German princes and 
orders. In view of such a meeting, it was agreed that each 
state should deliberate for itself, and forward to the Elec* 
tor of Saxony a statement of what it deemed ^expedient to 
be done. 

Sec. 40. The following year (A. D. 1530) 
Charles V. assembled the famous diet of Avgs- 
burgj which was opened in the month of June. 
At this diet, the emperor determined, if possi- 
ble, to bring all subjects in dispute between the 
Papists and Protestants, to a final termination. 

Sec. 41. In view of such a detennination, 
the emperor required Luther to draw up a 
summary of the Protestant doctrines, in order 
to be presented to the diet. This was accord- 
By what name were they and their friends, after this, * 
cdled? 

^ How did the emperor treat the moraenger, who delivered the pro- 
test f What upon this, did the Protestants resolve to do ? By what 
-^circumstance were their proceedings suspended ? On hearing of 
the intended diet, what did they agree upon f 

Sec. 40. What was this diet called ? WheD was it 
lielcl ? What was its object I 

Sec. 41. What m^viously did the emperor require, 
at the hand of Luther ? Whatis this sununary of doc«* 
Irinc called ? 
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inglv done, and is known, to the present day, 
as the Confession of Augsburg. 

In the execution of a work of so moch moment, Luther 
was assisted by several divines. To render the work still 
more complete, the accomplished Melancthon was employ- 
ed to revise and correct it. The result of their labours was 
a treatise containing 28 chapters ; admired by many even 
of its enemies, for its piety, learning and perspicuity; and 
which from that day has been appealed to as the standard 
of protestantism. 

Sec. 42. On the (^ening of the diet, this 
confession was presented, and on being read, 
was listened to by the emperor and assembled 
princes, with the most profound attention. 
Such was the apparent impression made upon 
the minds of the members, that strong hopes 
were indulged, that the diet would consent that 
Protestantism should be tolerated. But these 
hopes were not destined at this time to be real- 
ized. Strongly pressed by the papacy, the 
emperor, at length, agreed to the passing of q. 
decree, commanding all his subjects to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Rome, in aJl 
matters ecclesiastical, upon pain of the impe- 
rial wrath. 

There was, also, presented to this august assembly, a re* 
monstrance of the same nature, from several cities, which 
had adopted the opinion of Zuinglius in relation to the Eu- 
charist, which was drawn up in a masterly manner by Ma|r- 
tin Bucer. 

The Roman pontiff employed some catholic divines, at 
the head of whom was Eckius, to refute the protestant doc- 

By whom was Luther assisted ? By whom was it completed? 
What is said of this confession f 

Sec. 42. What effect had this confession, at first, 
upon the diet ? What hopes did the Protestants now 
indulge ? What, however, was the final decision of 
the emperor ? 

What remoBstraace was, at the same time presented ? By whom 
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trines ; all whose arguments were weak and unsatisfactory. 
Learned replies by Melancthon and others, were published 
to this production of the Catholics. 

Sec. 43. "On the breaking up of the diet, the 
Protestant princes saw that nothing remained 
for them, but to unite in measures of mutual 
defence of their cause. Accordingly, in the 
latter part of the same year, they assembled 
at Smsilcald, and entered into a solemn league, 
commonly known by the name of the league 
of Smalcald^ for the support of their religious 
liberties, and resolved to apply to the kings of 
France, England, and Denmark, for protec- 
tion. 

Sec. 44. These preparations for defence 
made no small impression upon the emperor ; 
besides, he was at this titae considerably per- 
plexed in consequence of an attack upon his 
dominions by the Turks, which rendered a 
rupture with the Protestant princes, at this 
time, extremely unpleasant. Hence, he was 
induced to conclude a treaty of peace with 
them at Nuremberg, in 1532, by which the 
decrees of Worms and Augsburg were revok- 
ed, and the Lutherans were left to enjoy their 

was it drawn ap ? What means wexe adopted to rofate the Pro> 
testant doctrines set forth in the confession f . Who replied ? 

Sec, 43. What, on the breaking up of the diet, was 
deemed necessary by the Protestants ? What, there- 
fore, did they do ? To whom did they resolve to ap- 
ply for assistance ? 

Sec. 44. What effect had these propositions, on the 
emperor 7 What peace did he, therefore, conclude 
with the Protestants ? What induced him to do this ? 
When was the peace concluded? What were it^ 
provisions ? 
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rights till the long promised council should as- 
semble, and decide the mighty controversy. 

This religious truce, concluded at Nuremberg, inspired 
all the friends of the reformation with vigour and resolu- 
tion, ^t gave strength to the feeble, and perseverance to 
the bold. The secret friends of the Lutheran cause were 
induced to come forward ; and several states openly declar- 
ed on the side of protestantism, to the great mortification 
of the Roman pontiff, and the papal advocates. 

Sec* 45. The peace of Nuremberg was fol- 
lowed by an event, which was injurious to the 
cause of religion in general, and to the refor- 
mation in particular. This was a second (for 
an account of the first,' called the war of the 
peasants, see Sec. 33) commotion, caused in 
the year 1533, by a fanatical set of anabaptists, 
who came to the city of Munster, in Westpha- 
lia, pretending to have received a commission 
from heaven to destroy all civil institutions, 
and to establish a new republic. Having taken 
Munster, they began a government conforma- 
ble to their notions of religion. Their reign, 
however, was short ; for in the year 1535, the 
«ity was retaken by the bishop of Munster, 
assisted by several German princes. Many 
thousands of this deluded people were destroy- 
ed in all parts oC Germany ; and an end here, 
put to the sect ; but their principles relating 
to baptism took deep root in the Low Coun- 
tries, and were carried, into England. 

The peculiar doctrine of this people, from which they 
derived their name, related, as already noticed (Sec. 33) 

What effect had this truce upon the Protestants ? 

Sec. 45. By what event, injurious to the cause of the 
Reformation, was the peace of Nuremberg followed ? 
In what year did this commotion take place ? . What 
was their object 7 What is sud of their end ? 
22* 
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CO baptism. This rite they ailiiiini9tered only to adolttfi «nd 
not by aprinkling, but by immersion. 

Their priacipd leaders, at this time, were John Matthias, 
s\ baker, and John Boccold, a tailor ; both of whom appear 
to have been under the strongest delusions. The tumults 
and seditions which they caused, required the strong and 
decisive interposition of government. Accordingly, the 
royal forces were called forth from various quarters, and a 
combat ensued. In this^ Matthias, who headed the fanatics, 
was successful ; and so elated was he, that taking ouly thir- 
ty men with him, he sallied forth, declaring that like Gid- 
eon he would smite the host of the uugodly. A speedy 
death awaited him and his associates. 

Upon his fall, Boccold assumed the command ; and, in 
his excesses, far surpassed his predecessor. He pretended 
to receive divine revelations, and went naked through the 
streets, crying with a loud voice, *' that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand." In the year 1535, the city of Mun- 
ster was taken from them, and most of this people then were 
slain. Boccold was made a prisoner, and exhibited as a 
show in several of the cities of Germany; after which he 
was put to death, in a manner the most barbarous. 

The conduct of this people must not, for a moment be 
justified. They were exceedingly wild, and some of the 
opinions which they adopted, led to the greatest extrava- 
gances. But, on the other hand, they were persecuted in 
a manner the most cruel. The conduct of these anabap- 
tists at Munster, drew upon the whole body, heavy marks/>f 
displeasure, from the greatest part of tlte European princes. 
Thus the innocent and thq guilty were involved in the 
same terrible fate, and prodigious numbers were devoted 
to death, in the most dreadful form^. 

To the reformers, these scenes were deeply painful. 
They couid not justify these anabaptists. They detested 
their turbulence, and pitied their delusion ; yet they could 
not believe the papists authorized in the sanguinary meas- 
ures they adopted. On the other hand, the papists looked, 
. . I — » ■ -' . ■ . 

What peculiar doctrine did they advance ? Who were their lead- 
ers ? Who opposed them .' What success had Matthias at first ? 
What was his fate ? Who assumed the command ? How did the 
ail^r, ^itn tins teminats ? Can the co&dmot of this peopb be jus- 
toMJ Can th4t of Ike European princee? Why? How did the 
Reformers re|ard the proceedings of the anabaptists ? How did the 
Refoimemsuibr on this account ? 
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or pretended to look, upon the anabapitists, as the fbHowem 
of Lather ; and believed their excesses to be the result of 
the principles which he had inculcated, in relation to reli* 
gious liberty. 

Sec. 46. During the above transactions, so 
painful to the real and enlightened friends of 
the Reformation, an event occurred, which, al- 
though it did not at first promise touch, laid 
the foundation for the most happy consequen- 
ces. This was the overthrow of the papal 
power in England^ through the influence of 
the reigning monarch, Henry VIII. in conse* 
quencei of the refusal of the pope to grant to 
that prince a divorce from his wife, in order 
that he might be espoused to another person, 
about the year 1 534. 

Henry was a man of distinguished abilities , but noto- 
rious for his violent passions, and beastly vices. At the 
beginning of the Reformation, he had enlisted against it, 
and even himself wrote a book in opposition to Luther^ 
which so much pleased the pope, that he bestowed on him 
the title of Defender of the Inaith, But in a few years, he 
shewed full well how little entitled he was to this honoura- 
ble appellation. 

The wife of Henry, at this time, was Catharine of Arra^ 
gon, his brother's widow, and aunt to Charles V. She was 
a lady somewhat older than himself; but with whom he had 
lived, upon good terms, for several years> and by whom he 
had several children. 

For reasons which do not distinctly appear, but probably 
from affection to another lady, he began to entertain doubts 
of the lawfulness of his marriage, as Catharine was the 

Sec. 46. What jovfiil event occurred during these 
troubles ? Through whose influence ? Why did 
Henry abandon the papal cause ? In what year was 
this? 

What was the character of Henry ? How had he shewed his op- 
poaittOB to the Reformation, at the commencement of it f What 
title did he receive^ as a reward, from the pope ? Why did Henry 
wtshadivorae ftwn liiswift? To what sther peraon had he be^ 
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ividow of bis brolher. At the same time) he wes captiva- 
ted by the charms of Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great 
personal attractions ; who had lately been introduced to the 
court, as maid of honour to the queen. 

Determined, at length, to raise her to the dignity of 
queen, Henry applied to the pope for a divorce from Cath- 
arine. But the pope, with much reason, dreaded the re- 
sentment of Charles V. the uncle of the queen, should he 
sanction a measure so much to her disgrace. Under vari- 
ous pretexts^ he contrived, therefore, to delay an answer to 
the request; but, at length, urged by Charles, he pronoun- 
ced the marriage with Catharine Icupful, and thereby forbid 
the intended conti'act with Anne, the object of the king's 
affections. 

While the pope was deliberating on the course he should 
take, and before his final answer was given, Cranmer, a 
secret friend of Luther and the Reformation, advised the 
king to consult the universities of Europe. This accord- 
ingly was done, and the result was, that in the judgement 
of a majority of the universities, Henry's marriage with 
Catharine was unlawful, and that he was at liberty to es- 
pouse another. 

£x.asperated at the decision of the pope, Henry deter- 
mined to take advantage of the judgement of the Universi- 
ties, and was united to the object of his affections. At the 
same time, lie resolved to make the court of Rome feel the 
weight of his resentment. Accordingly, he caused himself 
to be declared Supreme Head of the Church of England ; 
and from this time, the papal authority in England, in a 
great measure, ceased. 

Sec. 47. The progress of the reformation in 
England, during the life of Henry, was slow. 
The principal alteration consisted in the re- 
moval of the supremacy from the pope to the 
king ; the dissemination of the scriptures, and 
the suppression of the monasteries. In most 

come attached ? To whom did he apply for a divorce ? Why did 
the pope hesitate P What was his final decision ? Whom did Hen- 
ry next consult ? At whose sugurestion ? What was the decision 
of the oniyersities ? How did Henry receive the decision of the 
pope f What was the result > 

, Sec. 47. What was the progress of the Refonnatio0 
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Other respects the Romish superstition remain- 
ed untouched ; and great severity was exer- 
cised against such, as attempted to advance 
the reformation, beyond what the king pre- 
scribed. 

Happily for the cause of trath, Henry elevated to the see 
of Canter bary, Thomas Cranmer, a man of distingaished 
learnings whose mind being opened to a just view of the 
great doctrines of the Scriptures, laboriously forwarded the 
cause of «the Reformation. And in this he was assisted by 
the new queen, Anne Boleyn. 

Convinced of the importance of a general dissemination 
of the Scriptures, Cranmer persuaded the king in the year 
1534, to order a translation to be begun. This was accor- 
dingly effected, and the Bible was read in many of the 
churches, to which multitudes flocked to hear it. 

Having accomplished an object of this importance, Cran- 
mer next directed his attention to the suppression of the 
monasteries. These were, at this time, exceedingly nu- 
merous, and possessed immense wealth. They, moreover, 
exerted no sinall influence in respect to learning and re- 
ligrion ; and while they existed, it Was apparent that igno- 
rance and superstition would exercise a lordly power over 
the land. 

To this proposal, Henry acceded. The monks were his 
enemies, and under the pretext of their immorality, he was 
willing to lay hold of their wealth. In the year 1535, Cran- 
mer commenced the visitation. The result of this investi- 
gation was highly unfavourable to these institutions ; they 
were represented as nurseries of idolatry, cruelty, intempe- 
rance and incontinencle, and worthy only to be broken up. 

Upon this, an order issued for the suppression of the les- 
ser convents ; 376 of which were destroyed, by which Hen- 
ry acquired ^10,000 in plate and moveables, and an annu- 
al income of £30,000. Above 10,000 ejected friars were 

in England, during the life of Henry ? What were 
the principal alterations which took place 7 

What disUn^uiflhed man greatly aided the came of the Raforma- 
tion in England f What was his first measure f To what did he 
next direet his attention ? What is said of the monasteries ? What 
was the result of Cranmer's visitation of them f How many were 
4e8troyed ? What benefit did the kmg receive from this ? What 
fotlowed, in respect to the larger monasteries ? How many were 
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thiowD upon goTeramtat to support ; ivuiy of wiiom were 
introdaced^ from eoonomy, into vacant benefices ; and these 
hosts of disqaieted papists, and enemies of innovation, be- 
came connected with the Church. 

Another inquiry was not lohg after instituted, into the 
character of the larger monasteries, and their suppression 
foIlo|ved. From 1^7 to 1539, six hundred and forty-five 
monasteries were destroyed, besides ninety colleges, more 
than two thousand chantries, and five chapels and ten hos- 
pitals ; and all their wealth, their lands, silks, jewels, dz;c. 
flowed into the roval coffers. 

The conduct of Henry was no sooner reported at Rome, 
than he was denounced as an opponent of Christ's vicar on 
earth; his title of " Defender of the Faith,'' was withdrawn. 
He was, moreover, excommunicated ; his kingdom laid un- 
der so interdict, and he himself cited to appear at Ronie. 
To the lofty spirit of Henry, however, these ravings of the 
pop6 were only as an idle wind. 

Henry died in the year 1547. In order to see how far 
reform had advanced at this time^ it is only necessary to 
look at the principal grounds of dispute, and the light in 
which the^ then stood. These were, 1, Papal supremacy; 
2, Infallibility ; 3, Reading the Scriptures in an unknown 
tongue ; 4, Indulgences ; 5, Image worship ; 6, Transub- 
stantiation ; and 7, The denial of th^ cup to laymen. Of 
these, the four first were corrected ; the fifth was modified; 
but the last two were still corrupting the national creed. 
Although all was not done which was desirable, ground 
was secured, which was afterwards converted into a means 
of acquiring advantages. 

Sec. 48. It is now time to introduce to the 
notice of our readers another celebrated re- 
former. This was John Calvin, a Frenchman, 
who in the year 1534 forsook the fellowship 
of Rome, and relinquished the charge of the 
chapel of la Gesine, and the rectory of Pont 

destroyed between 1537 and 1539 ? What did tiie pope do, when he 
heard of these prooeedingB ? When did Henry die ? In respect to 
what points was then a idbrm during his reign f What remained 
untouched ? 

8ec. 48* What distinguished refonner are we next 
called to notice 1 When did he forsake the fellowship 
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P Eveque ; i^ometime after which (1541) he 
settled at Geneva, where by his preaching, his 
writings, and his correspondence, he wonder- 
fully advanced the Protestant cause, and was 
the author of that form of Church government; 
which is termed Presbyterian. He became the 
head of a numerous sect of Christians, who 
adopted many of his religious sentiments, and 
from him were denominated Calvinists. 

CalTin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, July lOth, 1509. 
He received his early education at Paris ; and /being de- 
signed by his father for the Church, at the age of 12 was 
presented to the chapel of la Gesine, in the church at 
Noyon. 
Some time after, his father changed his resolution re- 
ecting his son, and put him to the study of law. In 1534, 
'alvin finally forsook the communion of the Roman 
Church, and becoming interested in the doctrines of the 
Reformation, espoused that cause, and began to forward it 
in the city of Paris. 

Francis I. was, at this time^ the reigning monarch. 
Highly incensed with the conduct of th^ advocates of the 
Reformation, he ordered several of them to be seized. 
Calvin, at this time, narrowly escaped ; being protected, 
as were many of the Protestants, through the influence of 
the queen of Navarre, the sister of Francis, and a decided 
friend of the Reformation. 

At this time, Calvin deemed it expedient for his safety 
to retire to Basil, where in 1535, he published his* celebra- 
ted " Institutions of the Christian Religion" which he 
dedicated to Francis, and in which he aimed to shew, that 

of Rome? When did he settle at Generii? How 
did he advance the cause of the Reformation. Of 
what form of Church government was he the author ?^ 
What aore those, who agree with him in sentiment, 
caUed? « 

Where was Calvin bora ? When ? Where was he at fint set^ 
tied ? After fbrsaking the feilowehip of Rome, where did he openly 
appear as an advocate of the Reformation ? How were he and 
otheiB treated bythekiiiff Who protected them ? Whither did 
Calvin retire? What did he tore pabliib? To whom did he dedi- 
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« 
the doctrines of the Reformers were founded in scripture, 
and that they ought not to be confounded with the Ana- 
baptists of Germany. J' 

Subsequently to the publication of his Institutes, hap- 
pening to pass throuffh Geneva, he was sq pressed by the 
two distinguished reformers, Farel and Viret, that he con- 
sented to settle at Geneva, and assist them in their labours. 
Accordingly, in 1536, he became both minister and pro- 
fessor of divinity there. 

The severity of Calvin's doctrines and discipline, not 
long after became highly offensive to the people of Geneva, 
who raised a storm of persecution against him and bis 
companions ; in consequence of which they were obliged 
to leave the city. Calvip retired to Strasburg, where he 
established a French Church, and became professor of 
Theology. 

During his residence at Strasburg, Calvin continued to 
give many proofs of affection for the Church at Geneva. 
After two years, many of his enemies there being either 
dead, or having removed, he was cordially invited to return 
to his former charge. Accordingly in 1541, he again 
took up his abode at Geneva, where he continued till his 
death, which happened iiK^1564. 

Calvin founded a seminary at Geneva, which obtained a 
legal charter, and continued to flourish under his presi- 
dency and direction, until his death. In the literary pur- 
suits of this college, he was assisted by the celebrated 
Theodore Beza, and other eminent men. 

The character of Calvin stands pre-eminent among the 
reformers. Next to Luther, he accomplished more for the 
Reformation, than any other individual. He early exhibit- 
ed specimens of mental greatness, and as his intellectual 
powers developed themselves, it was apparent that he was 
destined to take a high rank among his contemporaries. 

The ardour with which he pursued his studies was unre- 
mitted ; and at the age of 2*2, Scaliger pronounced him to 
be '' the most learned man in Europe." The writings of 
Calvin had a salutary effect upon the Romish Church. 

cate the work ? What was the desigh of the work ? ^^hither did 
he next remore ? How came he to stop at Geneva ? What befel 
Jiim there ? Why ? Where did Calvin now go ? When did He re* 
turn ? When did his death occur f What institution did he esta- 
hlish at Geneva ? By whom wu he assisted in insttacting ? What 
is said of Calvin as a reformer? What was 6caliger!s opinion qT 
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By the exposure of her pollutions, her shame was excited^ 
and she abandoned some abuses in doctrine and disciplin^. 

The Reformed Churches in France adopted his confes- 
sion of faith, and were modeled after the ecclesiastical or- 
der of Geneva. The liturgy of the English Church wab 
revised, and reformed, by his means. ^ In Scotland and 
Holland, his system was adopted, and by many Churches 
in Germany and Poland ; indeed, every country, in which 
the light of the Reforfnation had made its way, felt the in- 
fluence of his powerful mind. But at Geneva, as a central 
point, "he' was the light of the Church, the oracle of the 
laws, the supporter of liberty, the restorer of morals, and 
the fountain of literature and the sciences." 

One stain attaches itself to the character of Calvin, and 
indeed, was the grand defect of most of the active reform- 
ers, as it wasy also, of the opposers of the Reformation ; this 
was a spirit of intolerance. Calvin has been accused of 
being the means of the death of Servetus, a learned Span- 
iard, who was condemned to be burnt alive in the year 
1553, on account of his heretical doctrines, in relation to 
the Trinity. That Calvin persecuted Servetus, and so far 
acted contrary to the spirit of the gospel, must be admit- 
ted ; but that he exercised «o arbitrary a controul over the 
destiny of this unfortunate individual, as some have at- 
tempted to prove, we have much reason to doubt. 

In the last, and trying scene of life, the Christian vir- 
tues of Calvin shone with uncommon splendor. He took 
leave of the ministers of the Church and magistrates of the 
republic, like a father departing from his family ; he ac- 
knowledged his own weakness, and admonished them of 
theirs. In the full possession of his reason, he continued 
speaking, till, without a struggle, he ceased to breathe. 

Sec. 49. The peace of Nuremberg, (Sec. 
44,) though favourable to the cause of the Re- 
formation, was far from putting the religious 
world at rest. This better state of things, it 
was supposed, could be effected only by a 

him ? What Churches adopted his confession of faith P What stain 
attaches itself to Calvin ? What is said of his conduct in the affair 
of Servetus ? What is said of his closing moments ? 

Sec. 49. Did the peace of Nuremberg put the reli* 
^ous world ai rest ? How was it supposed this could 
23 
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general councii ; and Charles V* wasunreniil^ 
ted in his efhrta t6 induce Clement VH. to 
convene one. Wearied by the importunity of 
1^ emperor9 Clement, at length, reluctantly 
named Mantua, in Italy, as the place of meet- 
ing ; but before it was assembled, he was sum- 
moned to his great account, A. D. 1534. 

Secm 50. Paul HI. succeeded Clement in the 
pontificate* His Hcoession insf>ired the en^e- 
ror with fresh hopes, in respect to die assem- 
bling of a council, and his wishes were accord- 
ingly repeated. Paul early proceeded to take 
measures for calling ^e l<Higexf^ct6cl comicil 
at Mantua; but the Protestants of Germany 
refused to have their disputes settled in Italy. 

Sec. 5h The prospect of a general council 
becoming thus doubtful, Charles resolved, if 
possible, to remedy the evil, by ordering a 
conference at Worms, between the most dis- 
tinguished persons engaged in the mighty con- 
tPOv«ersy. Accordin^y^ in the year 1541, 
Eckius and Melancthon disputed for several 
days, but wifliout coming to any point. 

Sec. 52. Under these circumstances^ Paul 
was prevailed upon to aanounce his intention 

be done ? Wliatdid Charles V. do in owler to con- 
vefie a council ? To what did the pope, at length, 
agree ? . Why was not a council convened ? 

Sec. 50. Who succeeded Clemens VII. ? What 
measures did he adopt in reference to a council^ At 
whose iidKcitation ? Did the Protestants of Germany 
accede to it ? . 

Sec. 51. What conference did Charles oid^ ? 
Why ? When was it held ? Who were engaged in 
the dispute ^ What was the result ? 

Sec. 92. What council did Paul now dei^ to as- 
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to cail a cotineil, and die 'pMee nominated w«i^ 
Trent. This place^ thougji within the German 
territory, was not satisfactory to the Protest* 
aats« The resistance of the Protestants aw»* > 
kened the wrath of Charles, who now declared 
War against all those powers, which should re- 
fuse to assemble at Trent, or to abide by the 
decision of that coiuieiL 

$€€. 53. While thei^ffaiics of the Protestanfv 
were in this perplexed state, and a gloomy 
prospect was spreading before thrai, Luther 
died in peace, at Isleben, his native plaee^ on 
the 18th of February, 1546. 

The death of Lather, ocoorred at a time when his pres* 
ence and coanBe] appeared esseDtiai to the cause of the 
Reformation. The state ,of things was e?ctremelj unset- 
tled ; and the opposers to the Reformation were looking 
forward with strong anticipations, to a signal triumph; But 
God was DOW aboat to teach his fiiends^ that the cause 
was his own, and that he could employ mwt instruments 
than one to accomplish his purposes. 

It was an occasion of joy to the friends of the Reforma- 
tion, that Luther, after a life of so much trouble and oppo- 
sition, should be permitted to end his days in peace, in his 
native place, and in the midst of his friends. He died as 
a ChTistian would wish to die-— with a full apprehension of 
his situation, and filled with the consolations of that religion 
which he had espoused, and for which he had suffered so 
much. 

Luther was not without his defects. In his natural tem- 
per he was ardent, and sometimes overbsaring. But the 
turbulence of the times, the masculine character of the op- 
position which he had to encounter, required an indepen- 

semble ? Was this agreeable to the Protestants? 
How was Charles Y. affected by the re;}]stance of the 
Protestants ? 
Sect. 63. In what year did Luther die ? Where ? 

What was the state of things, at this thne ? What lesson did 
God seem to teach the friends of the Reformation, hj taking Lntker 
Away 1 at this critical jonctoro ? How did Luther a^ear in the close 
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deocei a prompiness, a dectsiqBi which oharacteriate but few. 
Without an undaunted spirit, he could not have succeeded. 
When his decisions were once formed, regardless of the 
nienaces of his foes, be went forward with firmness, pa-^ 
ttesce, and confidence. In his elosing moments, he ex- 
pressed his convictioi^ that however long the night of error 
might still reign, the morning without clouds would, at 
length, arrive, to bless and coii^fort the true children of 



Sec. 54. In the same year that terminated 
the life of Luther, the famous council of Trent 
was convened, and began to publish its decrees 
in favour of the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of Rome. 

This council consisted of 6 cardinals, 32 archbishops, 
228 bishops, and a multitude of clergy. The object of as* 
sembling the council was, as it was pretended, to correct, 
illustrate, and fix with perspicuity, the doctrines of the 
Church ; to restore the vigour of its discipline, and to reform 
the lives of its ministers. But its proceedings show, that 
it was more attentive to what* might maintain the despotic 
authority of the pontiff, than solicitous to adopt such meas- 
ures as were necessary to promote the good of the Church. 
By this council, a decree was passed, that the Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible, commonly called the Vulgatff, is an au* 
thentic, i. e. a faithful, accurate, and a perfect translation 
— that the Roman pontiff alone had the right of determin- 
ing the true meaning and signification — ^that the holy scrip- 
tures were not composed for the use of the multitude, but 
only for the teachers. Hence the divine records were or- 
dered to be taken from the people. 

Sec. 55. To the authority of the council at 
Trent, the Protestant princes, in a diet held at 
Ratisbon, solemnly protested. In consequence 

of life ? What was his gpreat defect ? In what respects was he fit- 
ted for the great work assigned him ? 

Sec. 54. When did the council of Trent comnience ? 
What did it publish abroad ? 

' Of whom was this council composed ? What was its professed 
object ? To what was it chiefly attentive ? What decisions did it 
promulgi^ ? 

Sec. 55. What pourse did the Protestant princes 
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of which they w^e proscribed by the empedror, 
who with an army imarched out to subdue them. 
The Protestants defended thema^res with 
great spirit, but were defeated with sigqal 
slaughter near Muhlberg^ April 24, 1547* The 
elector of Saxony was taken prisoner, and the 
landgrave of Hesse, the other chief of the 
Protestants, was persuaded to throw himself 
upon the mercy of Charles. 

IS^ec. 56. The defeat of the Protestants gave 
great, joy to the friends of Rome, who now 
confidently looked forward to the ruin of their 
cause. In the diet of Augsburg, which was 
assembled soon after, with an imperial army 
at hand to forward his wishes, Charles required 
of the Protestants that they should leave the 
decision of these religious contiests to the 
wisflom of the council of Trent. To this a 
greater part of them were obliged to submit. 
But a plague breaking out in the city of Trent, 
the council was broken up, before any decision 
was agreed upon. 

Sec. 57. The prospect of a speedy settle- 
ment of the contest being thus blasted^ the 
emperor resolved to settle the affair himself. 
Accordingly, he directed a formulary to he 
drawn up, which should serve as a rule of 

take, in reference to- this council ? How, in conse- 
quence. Were they treated by the emperor ? What 
great battle was fought ? Which party was victorious ? 
Who were taken pnsftners ? 

Sec. 56. How was the papal party affected by this 
defeat of the Protestants ) What did Charles now 
require of the Protestants ? What broke up the coun* 
c\\ of Trent, for a time ? . / 

Sec. 57. How did Charles atteikipT to settle difiicur- 

23* 



foiA and wdrsllip ib both trf! the contending 
ptnite^'tintH a couhoil could- bis ^suminoBed* 
Afei this iras only B.t9ffmr^v a|)poinCiiieiit, the 
rate in (^e8ti<>D wall oalk^ memteriM* But it 
pteased neifthfey p«rty, and much tumult and 
bloodshed resulted therefrom^ by which the 
eiApit*^ was great^^ disturbed aad afflieted* 

This formoisryi as mighl bQ oiqpeeted^ w«8 e^tteniivdy fa- ' 
voarable to the interests and pi^tensicHi& of the equxi of 
Rom^. It contained all the essential doctrines of the 
Church of Rortife, though cohsidferably soflened by themod- 
etate^ prudent, (md attful tefms it whioh thiey were expres- 
sed. The cop wad altofrad, by thife hapi^lal^dteed^ to the 
protestantB ia the adninistraCion of the Lord's fiupper, and 
priests and clerks were permitted by it to enter into the 
married 6tate. These grants werfe, however, accompanied 
t^ith the two foUoWtng conditions ',^1, That everyone 
sfabuld be at liberty to qte the cup, or to abstain from ir^ 
and to ohoose a state of raarriige^ or a slate of celibacy, as 
he should judge most fitting ;— *2, That these grants should 
remain in force tb longer than the happy period, when a 
general council should terminate alt religious differences." 
Sec. 58. In the year 1548^ the piincipal re- 
formers asisembled at Leipsic^ to oonsult in 
reference to the critical posture of their af- 
falrSj and to form rules for the reguktion^of 
lh6ir conduct. On the subject of t£e Interim, 
Melancthotty wh^^fe opinions were r<^terred 
as law, by the refwmed doctors, gave it as bis 
opinion, that it might be adopted^ in things 
that did not relate to the essential points of 
religion. This decision, however, to the more 

ties himself 1 What was the I^terim*? Which part J- 
was pleased with it ? 

'to which cause was the Interim f&VoUl-ablo ? What did it^con- 
Mii ? VVhalt did it oildW id the Protestants > U^der what coodi- 
tioM? ^ 

;See. 58. What measures did the refoittiers adopt, in 
1348 ? What was MelftOctbOki's opinkm sriiKHit the 
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finfi) HfWA highly offien^iv^, and cit.uded a: eefaisni 
among the Ludieratis, which had well nigh 
prrov^d fai»l to theiir cause. 

<' This schism/' says Dr. Mosheim, " placed the cause of 
the RefiMTBiaiion id the iiios^ perilous and critical circum- 
stances; and might have contributed, either to ruin it en*' 
tirely, or to retard considerably its progress, had the pope 
and the emperor been dexterous enough to make the prop- 
er use of divisiond, and to aeize the favourable occasion 
that was presented to them, of turning the force of the pro* 
testants against themselves." 

Sec. 59. Amidst these contests, Paul lit. 
departed this life, in the year 1549, and was 
succeeded by Julius III. who yielding to the 
importunate solicitations of the emperor, again 
assembled the council of Trent, in 1552. Be- 
fore its final close in 1563, this council held 
no less than twenty-five sessions. 

Sec. 60. From the time that Charles had 
taken the elector of Saxony and the landgrave 
of Hesse prisoners, (Sec. 55,) he had detained 
them in his power, notwithstanding the niost 
considerable princes, npt only of Germany, 
but of all Europe, had repeatedly and earnest- 
ly solicited their release. At length, Maurice, 
son-in-law of the elector, suspecting the em- 
peror was forming designs upon the liberties 

Interim ? How was th» opinion receive ? Between 
whom did it produce a schism ? 

What does MoBheim say of this schism ? Why was it not taken 
admitage of hy the p<^ and emDeror? 

Sec. 59. When did Paul die ? Who succeeded him ? 
When was the council of Trent assembled ? When 
did it finally close ? How many sessions bad it held ? 
Sec. 60. What had become of the elector of ISaxony 
and the landgrave (tf Hesse ? Who had endeavoured 
to effect their release f What designs were Charles 
now forming against the liberties of Germany ? Un- 
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of Germany, m en unexpected moineiit fell 
upon him at Inspruck, where he lay with a 
handful of troops, and compelled him to agree 
upon a peace. 

Sec. 61. Shortly afterthis, in accordance 
with his agreement, the emper6r not only con- 
cluded at Passau the former treaty of pacifica- 
tion with the Protestants, but also promised 
to assemble, in six months, a diet, in which all 
the tumults and differences that had been oc- 
casioned, by a variety of sentiments in reli- 
gious matters, should be removed. 
^ By this treaty, among other things, it was agreed, that 
the rule of faith called the Interim, should be null and void 
— that the contending parties should enjoy the free and un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion, u(itil a; diet should be 
assembled to determine -amicably the pfesent disp^tes-^and 
that this religious liberty should always continue, in case 
that it should be found impossible to come to an uniformi- 
ty in doctrihe and worship. It was, also, resolved, that the 
banished should be recalled, and reinstated in their privi- 
leges, possessions, and employments. 

^ Sec. 62. The diet, promised at the pacifica- 
tion of Passau, owing to the troubles of Ger- 
many and other causes, did not assemble till 
1555, and then at Augsburg. It was opened 
by Ferdinand, in the name of the emperor, 
and here, were terminated those deplorable 
scenes of bloodshed, desolation, and discord, 
which had so long afflicted both church and 

der these circumstances, what did Maurice do ? What 
did he accomplish ? 

Sec. 61. What treaty did the emperor conclude 
with the Protestants ? What more did he promise ? 

What were some of the provisions of this treaty ? . 

Sec. 62. When did the emperor fulfil his promise ? 
When did the diet meet ? What treaty was here 
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State. A frealy was fofmed, called the Peace 
o/Religionj which established the Refonnatioh, 
inasmuch as it secured to the Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion, and established 
this inestimable liberty, 6n the firmest founda- 
tion. 

The memorable act, which confirmed to the proteatants 
the foregoing inestimable privileges, was passed on the 25th 
of September. It provided that the protestants, who fol- 
lowed the confession of Augsburg, should be for the futurf^ 
considered as entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff, and from the authority and superintendence' 
of the bishops ; that they were left at perfect liberty to 
enact laws for themselves, relating to their religious senti- 
ments, discipline, and worship ; that a!I the inhabitants of 
the German empire should be aJlowed to judge for them* 
selves in religious matters, and to join themselves to that 
church, whose doctrine and worship they thought the pur- 
est^ and the most consonant to the spirit of true Christian- 
ity ; ^hd that all those who should injure or persecute any 
person under religious pretexts, and on account of their 
opinions, should be declared, and proceeded against, as 
public enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, and 
disturbers of its peace. 

mSTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VII. 

Observation, The eminent men during this period were 
numerous. It is remarkable, says Dr. Mosheim, that among 
the Ecclesiastical writers of the 16th centnry, there were 
above 55, who employed their labours in the exposition and 
illustration of the Holy Scriptures ; and thus contributed to 
reiyier the progress of the Reformation more rapid. We 
can notice but a few of the more prominent characters. 

1. Leo X. an Italian, elected pope in 1513, 
distinguished as a great lover and patronizer 
of men of learning ; but more distinguished 

formed ? What did it terminate ? What did it secure 
to the Protestants ? 

When waa this memorable act passed ? What did it provide ? 
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for ftnctesigiiBdly gmag birth to tte Refprme* 
tion^ l^j the sale; of iacui^eiieesi 

2. Jhhn T^kel, a Greitnon, a&d^a Domittcan 
firia^, If bo being esnplojed to ^selL kidu^^ces^ 
in Saxony, in the year 1517, drew upoa him- 
self the attack of Martin Luther, which was 
the immediate occasion of the Reformation. 

3^, Martin Lather^ a German professor in the 
university of Wittemberg, in Saxony, distin- 
guished for taking the lead in the glorious 
Reformation, begun in 1517. 

4. John EckiuSf a learned professor, who 
warmly opposed the great leaders of the Re- 
formation, particularly in a public dispute at 
Leipsic, 'with Carolstadt and Luther ; and at 
Worms with Melancthon. 

5. Andrew Carolstadt^ a native of Carolstadt, 
in Franconia, afterwards dean of Wittemberg, 
a warm friend of the Reformation, and the 
particular friend and coadjutor of Luther. 

6. Cardinal Cajetan^ a professor of philoso- 
phy at' Rome, employed by Leo' X. in an un- 
successfiil attempt to bring Luther to submis- 
sion, and obedience to the court of Rome. 

7. Charles ilft7/ite, a'Saxon knight, a man of 
distinguished accomplishments, employed by 
Leo X. in a service similar to that of cardi- 
nal Caietan. 

8. Philip Melancthon^ ^ professor in the uni- 
versity of Wittemberg, distinguished for the 
extent and accuracy of his learning, the mild<- 
ness of his character, and his warm co-opera- 
tion in the cause of the Reformation. 

9. trtric Zuin^litiSj a canon of Zurich, in 
Switzerland, distinguished for taking the tead 
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in the BssfoTtMbon in tliat country, whence 
he is styled the " Swis^ Kefomier.'' 

10. Desidefius .Erasmu$9 a native of Rotter* 
dam, in Holland, one of die ^ost leaxned men 
of the age in which he Kvedy and who contri- 
buted more, perhaps, than any other to the re- 
vival of learning. 

11. Frederick the Wise^ elector of Saxony, 
the illustrious patron of Luther, and one of the 
first and most powerful friends of the Refor- 
mation. 

12. /oAw, elector of Saxony, brother of the 
preceding, likewise a firm protector of the 
Reformers, and head of the Luthej*an Church, 
in the days in which he lived. 

13. Charles V. a noted emperor of Germa- 
ny, and a powerful enemy to the cause of the 
Rrformiation ; but who, at length, was conmel- 
led to grant liberty of conscience to the Pro- 
testants. 

I4k Martin Bucerj a Frenchman, who early 
adopted the principles of the Reformation, and 
was distinguished for his efforts to reconcile 
the difference between Luther and ZuingUus. 

15. John {Ecolampadimj a Grerman reformer, 
chiefly distinguished by his support of Zuing- 
liua, in his dispute with Luther, about the Sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper. 

16. Peter Martyr^ an Italian, afterwards di- 
vinity professor at Oxford, and distinguished 
for his learning, and for the zeal which he 
manifested in the cause of the Reformation. 

17. John Calvin^ a Frenchman, who stood 
next to Luther as a reformer, and became the 
head of the Churches styled " Reformed.'' 
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18. Theodore Beza^ a learned professor in 
the school of Lausanne, and afterwards minis* 
ter at Geneva ; the particular friend and faith- 
ful assistant of Calvin. 

1. Leo X. who was descended from an illastrious fami- 
- ly^ was born in the year 1475. At eleven years of age, be 

was made an archbishop by Lewis XI. of France, and at 
fourteen a cardinal, by pope Innocent VIII. In 1513 he 
was raised to the pontificate, when he was no more than 
37 years of age. 

Leo is entitled to great credit, for his munificent, patron- 
age of learning and learned men. He spared neither care 
nor expense in recovering the manuscripts of the ancients, 
and in procuring good editions of them. 

But he greatly sullied the lustre of his chai^acter, by his 
indulgence in unlawful pleasures. He wa» himself corrupt, 
and corrupted all about him. His ideas of religion appear 
to have been low, and he has been even charged with athe- 
ism. 

Possessing a high and magnificent spirit, and ambitions 
of distinguishing himself, he entered upon the plan of build- 
ing the sumptuous church of St. Peter, which was begun 
by Julius II. s^nd which required large sums to finish. The 
treasury of Leo, however, was now nearly empty, having 
been exhausted by the payment of debts, contracted^fore 
his elevation to the pontificate, and by his subsequent ex- 
travagant manner of living. To accomplish his plan, he 
therefore had recourse to extraordinary methods to raise 
the necessary funds. 

One of these methods was the sale of indulgences through- 
out Europe, by means of which vast sums flowed into the 
apostolic treasury. But while by this means he accomplish- 
ed his purpose, he laid the foundation for a reformation in 
the Christian world, and for the abridgement and final over- 
throw of the papal power. Leo died in the year 1521, in 
the 45th year of his age. Sec. 7. 

2. John Tetzelf Sec. 8, and onward. 

3. Martin Luiher, Sec. 1-10, and onward. 

4. John Eckius, Sec. 16, 17. 

5. Andrew Carohtadt, Sec- 16-27. 

6. Cardinal Cctjetan^ Sec. 13. 

7. Charles Miltitz, Sec. 14. 

8. Fhilip Melancthon, Sec. 18. 
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9. Uifi^ ZuingUus was a native of Swil^ef land, wl^ere 
he was bom in tbe year, 1487. He received his educa- 
tion at Basil and Berne, and afterwards parsued his studies 
at Vienna. In 1516 he became minister at Zurich. The> 
tenets of Luther, which were now spreading abroad in Ger- 
many, encouraged the Swiss preacher to oppose the sale 
of indulgences at Zurich, where he was cordially seconded 
by the people, and public authorities. 

In the other cantons, a spirited opposition arose to hira, 
whieb was powerfully urged on by the court of R.ome, The 
consequence of this was, that the respective parties had 
recourse to arms ; and in one of the first encounters, Zuin- 
glius was slain, 1531. 

As a leader, Zuinglius displayed great firmness, deep 
learning, a^d astonislunff presence of mind. Though he 
oj^sed the doctrines of the Romish Church, he greatly 
differed from the German reformer, and each unhappily 
paid little respect to the opinions of the other. 

The followers of Zuioglius continued to increase, and in 
bearing his name, they maintained some doctrines which 
were rejected by the other seceders from the jurisdiction of 
Rome. His followers afterwards generally adopted the sen- 
timents of Calvin ; but such as adhered to the tenets of 
Zuinglius were called Sacrammtariims* 

10. Era$mu$ was born in the year 1467: He was called 
Gerard, after his father ; but afterwards took the name of 
Desiderius,.that \b^ "amiable." 

Erasmus resided at different periods in Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and England. In 1515, be went to 
Basil, with the intention of printing his New Testament, 
his epistle of St. Jerome, and other works. The New Tes- 
tament appeared in 1516, and as it was the first time it^ was 
printed in Greek, it drew upon the editor the envy and the 
censure of the ignorant and malevolent. 

About this time, Europe began to be agitated by the op- 
position of Luther to the papal authority, and the principles 
of the Church of Rome. It was to be ei^pected that Eras- 
mus would zealously co-operate with the German reformer ; 
bot he declined taking a share in the dispute. He was of 
a timid disposition, and though he ridiculed the indulgen-. 
ces of the pope, and the vicious fcUies of the monks, he 
greatly displeased the friends of the reformatioii by his neu- 
trality. ' 

24 
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Eraamus died at Basil, in the year 1536, at the age of 
69. Th^ inhabitants of Basil to this day speak of him wiih 
great respect The house in which be died, is. still showa 
to strangers with enthusiastic ceremony. His cabinet, con- 
taining his ring, his seal, his sword, knife and pencil, with 
his will, written by himself, and his picture, is visited with 
veneration by the curious. 

Rotterdam, also, has not forgotten the celebrity she de- 
rives, from giving birth to this favourite citizen. The> 
house in which he was born, is marked, out to travellers by 
a becoming inscription ; the college bears his name, and 
a beautiful copper statue of Erasmus, erected in 16^, 
adorhs the city. 

Great and respectable as the character of Erasmusis, he 
had his failings. He was a most learned man^ and con- 
tributed, by the compositions of a long and laborious life, 
in opposing ignorance and superstition, and in promoting 
literature, ana true piety. But had he taken a more deci- 
ded part with the reformers, he would have escaped the 
charge of lukewarmness and timidity, which has justly 
been brought against him, and would have aided that cause, 
to h&ve aided which, is an honour sufficient for any man. 

11. Frederick the wise, Sec. 12, 23. 

12. John, elector of Saxony, Sec. 34, 45, 60. 

13. Charles V. Sec. 22, 23,36, 37, and onward. 

14. Martin Bucer was born in 1491, in Alsace, former- 
ly a province of France. He settled in Strasburg, where, 
for 20 years, his eloquence was exerted to establish the pro- 
testant cause. But, at length, becoming unpopular, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Cranmer to setUe in England, 
where he was kindly received, and appointed theological 
professor in 1549. His deaths occurred in 1551. 

In learning^ judgement and moderation, Bucer wa^ not 
inferior to any of the great reformers; and with Melanc- 
thon, he may be considered as the best calculated to re- 
store and maintain unanimity amoqg the contending church- 
es, and opposite sects. His writings in Latin and German 
were numerous, and all on theological subjects. 

15. John CEcolampadius was born in Franconia, In 
1482. He became divinity professor at Basil, where he 
preached with success the doctrines of the reformation. He 

' warmly entered into the dispute with Luther about the En- 
charist, favouring the cause of Zuinglius. His work ou 
that subject is mentioned by Erasmus, with credit* 
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16. Pet^rJIfurryr was bora at Florence, in 1500. Hav- 
ing embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, he found it 
dangerous to continue in Italy, whence he removed into 
Switzerland; some time after which, be was invited to 
England by Cranmer. 

Martyr, as a writer, was learned and well informed ; as 
a disputant, he was acute and sensible, and as much ad- 
mired by the protestants, as he wfis dreaded by the papists. 
He was zealous as a reformer, but sincere ; and in his 
greatest triumphs over superstition and error, he was wisely 
moderate and humble. He wrote several books against 
the papists, or in explanation of the Scriptures ; but his 
"Defence of the orthodox doctrine of the Lord's Supper," 
is particularly celebrated. 

17. John Calvin, Sec. 48. 

18. Theodore Beza was a native of Burgundy, where he 
was born in the year 1519. He was originally intended 
for the bar, but visiting Lausanne, he was elected to the 
Greek professorship in the school of that place, where for 
ten years he sustained the character of a respectable lectu- 

, rer, and an accomplished scholar. In 1559, he settled at 
Geneva as a protestant minister, where he became the 
friend and associate of Calvin. 

His abilities were of the most comprehensive kind, and 
he exerted himself warmly in support of the protestant 
cause. His death occurred in the year 1605. 

Observation. Several other characters, who strictly be- 
long to the period of the Reformation, we shall find it more 
convenient to notice in the remaining period, as they acted 
a conspicuous part also in the earlier transactions of that, 
which we shall next proceed to notice. 
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PERIOD Vllf. 



THE PERIOD OF THE PURITANS WILL £XT£MD FROH THE PEACE OF 
RELIGION, A. D. 1555, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Sec. 1. From the "Peace of Religion," 
concluded at Augsbui^ in the year 155d, with 
an account of which our last period concluded, 
may be dated the establishment of the Reform- 
ation ; since from that time, the power of the 
Roman pontiffs has, on the one hand, been on 
the dechne, and the principles of the Reform- 
ers have, on the other hand, been advancing. 

Sec. 2. The state of Europe, at this time, or 
a few years later, in respect to religion, stood 

Sec. 1. From what year may be dated the estab- 
lishment of the Reformation ? Why ? 
aScc. 2. What countries continued their adhesion to 
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thus : Italy, Spain, Portugal; the Belgic Pro* 
vinces under the Sp^inish yoke, continued their 
adherence to the Roman Pontiff. Demqark, 
Norway^ Sweden, Prussia, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Holland, became ftotestant. €rer- 
many was about equally divided. In Switzer- 
land, the Protestants claimed a small majority. 
For a season, France, it was to be hoped, 
would forsake the fellowship of Rome ; but, at 
length, she became decidedly papal, although 
she retained several millions of Protestants 
within her limits. 

Sec. 3. Since the establishment of the Re- 
formation, the body of professing Christians 
has been divided into several distinct commu- 
nities, and called by different names. In treat- 
ing the remaining history of the Church, we 
must, therefore, give a separate account of 
these communities, with their minor divisions ; 
this we shall do, under the following heads. 
/. Roman Church. 

II. Greek Church. 

III. Protestants. 

I. Roman Church. 
Sec. 4. The loss which the Roman Church 
sustained by. the Reformation, was severely 
felt by her. Her gigantic power had been 

the Roman pontiff? What countries became Pro- 
testant ? What is said of Germany ? Of Switzer- 
land t Of France? 

Sec. 3. How have Christians been divided since the 
Reformation ? Under what heads will they be con- 
sidered ? 

Sec, 4. How did the Roman church feel, in view of 
24* 
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successfully attacked^ and her wide spread in* 
fluence* was narrowing down. A still deeper 
depression obviously awaited her, unless means 
could be devised, by which her authority could 
be sustained. Aware of this, the Roman pon- 
tiffs were continually on the alert, and ready to 
take advantage of every facility, by which their 
power might continue as it was ; Or, if possible, 
be restored to its former lordly state. 

Sec. 5.* The first means aidopted for this 
purpose, was the employment of the order of Je- 
suits ^ formed in the year 1540, by Ignatius 
Loyola, a Spanish knight, to go Forth, as the 
advocates of the papal power, to teach the 
world the propriety of submission to its au- 
thority, and its superior claims upon their re- 
spect aild patronage. 

Hai(ing formed the plan of the order of which he was 
ambitious to become the founder, Loyola submitted it to 
pope Paul III. for his sanction ; declaring it to have been 
revealed from heaven. Paul, fearful of its effects, at first 
refused to grant it his approbation. At length, however, 
Loyola removed hfs scruples by an offer, which was ad- 
dressed to his pride and ambition. He proposed that, be- 
sides the three vows of poverty, of chastity, and of monas- 
tic obedience, common to other orders, the members of 
this should take a fourth, viz. obedience to the pope ; 
binding themselves to go whithersoever he should com- 
mand, for the service of religion^ without requiring any 
thing for their support. 

The acquisition of a body of men, thus peculiarly dero- 
ted to the see of Rome, and whom it might set in opposition 
to all its enemies, was, at this time, an object of the higfa- 

her losses, by reason of the Refomaation ? ^Vhat did 
she do to sustain and restore her power ? 

Sec. 5. What was the first means adopted by her ? 
Who formed the order of Jesuits ? When ? 

On forming the plan of the order, to whom did Loyola submit it ^ 
Why did not Taul lanction it ? What removed his scruples f What 
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est moment. . The orderof Jesuits was, therefore, confirm- 
'ed; and the most ample privileges were granted to its 
members. 

The beneficial consequences of this institution were soon 
apparent. Never was a body of men more faithful to a 
cause, than were the Jesuits to the Roman Church. In 
less than^ half a century, the society obtained establish- 
ment, in every country that adhered to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; its power and wealth increased amazingly ; 
' the number of its members multiplied to many thousands; 
they were distinguished for their learning, character, and 
accomplishments, and, by their art and addresjs, were power- 
ful auxiliaries in forwarding the plans of the court of Rome. 

The government of this order was despotic. A general, 
chosen by the pope for life, possessed power that was su- 
preme and independent, extending to every person, and to 
every case. By his sole authority, and at his pleasure, he 
elected officers and removed them ; controlled the funds, 
and enacted laws. Every member was at his disposal, 
and subject to his commands. They were required to lis- 
ten to his injunctions, as to the voice of Christ. 

Thus subservient to their leader, and he the indefatigable 
servant of the pope, the Jesuits went forth, and soon filled 
every land. Contrary to other orders, they sought no se- 
elusion^ practised no austerities; adopted no peculiar hab- 
it. On the contrary, they mingled in all the active scenes 
of life ; they became lawyers and physicians, mathemati- 
cians, painters and artists, that they might find a readier 
access to men, and exert more successfully their influence 
in favourof the pope and his cause. 

Before the expiration of the 16th century, the Jesuits 
had obtained the chief instruction of youth, in every 
C'atholic country in Europe. They had become confessors 
to monarchs and nobles ; and were engaged in nearly every 
intrigue and revolution. As Ihey wore no peculiar habit, 
and observed no uncommon strictness, they lived in soci- 
ety, disguised as to their real character. Jesuits were 

privileges wpre granted the order ? Were the Jesuits faithful to 
their trust ? Did they increase rapidly f By what means did they 
forward the designs of the court of Rome f What was the govern- 
ment of the order ? Who was placed at the head of it ? What 
power had he f Where did the Jesuits go f How did they differ 
from other orders? What professions did they follow? Why? 
What is said of them before the end of the 16th century f Were 
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known V Jesuits ; but to the eye of the world, they pened 
unsuspected. 

Such is a brief account of an order of men, who at this 
time enlisted in the service of papal Rome ; and being 
actuated by an incredible attachment to that power, were 
ready to sacrifice, even life, for the purposes of its aggran- 
dizement. Their exertions powerfully tended to keep 
dive the attachment of many others to the Romish faith, 
and to prevent so rapid an advance, ais might otherwise 
have been, of the Protestant cause. 

Sec. 6. A second means employed by the 
Roman Church, to secure, and enlarge, its de- 
clining authority, was an attempt to Christianize 
the heathen^ in several parts of Asia and South 
America* 

In the accompHshment of a plan, which promised an 
* accession of no small influence and authority to the Ro- 
man Church, the Jesuits were the chief actors. In the 
business entrusted to them, they exhibited a zeal and fidel- 
ity scarcely paralleled, in the annals of history. And their 
labours would have doubtless crowned them with immortal 
glory, had it not appeared evident, that they had more in 
view the promotion of the ambitious views of Rome, than 
the propagation of the Christian religion, or the honour of 
its Divine author. 

Of all the Jesuits, who distinguished themselves in ex- 
tending the limits of the Church, none acquired a higher 
reputation than Francis Xavier, a Spaniard, who is com- 
monly called " the apostle of the Indians." In the year 
1541, he sailed for the Portuguese settlements in India, 
where he was successful in converting several thousands 
to the Romish faith. In 1549, he sailed to Japan, and 
faid the foundation of a church, which, through the foster- 

they known to one another ? Were they suspected by others f Did 
the inflaence of the Jesuits tend to preserve the power of the Ro- 
mish church ? 

Sec. 6. What was a second means employed to se- 
cure and enlarge the declining power of the Romish 
church ? 

Who were the chief actors in this attempt ? What is said of 
their zeal and fidelity ? Why are they not entitled to great credit ? 
Who most distinguished himself f What is Xayier called .' In 
what country did he first labour ? In what year ? With what sue- 
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ingctre of other miMionaries, in after years, is said to have 
consisted of 600,000 Christians. From Japan, Xavier 
proceeded to China, to attempt the conversion of that vast 
empire ; hut, when in sight of his object, he was suddenly 
cut off, in tho y^ar 1552, at the age of 46. 

Subsequently to his death, other missionaries, of whom 
Matthew Ricci, an Italian, was the most distinguished, 
penetrated into China, and founded a church, which con- 
tinued for 170 years. Ricci so highly recommended him- 
self to the nobility of China, and even to thei emperor, by 
his skill in mathematics, that he obtained leave to explain 
to the people the doctrines uf the gospel. Other ^mission- 
aries passed into the kingdoms of Siam, Tonkin, and Co- 
chin China, who were instrumental of spreading the Cath- 
olic religion to a considerable extent. They also penetra- 
ted into India, and on the coasts of Malabar boasted of a 
thousand converts, baptized in one year, by a single mis- 
sionary. Abyssinia, also, was the scene of extended ef- 
forts, and of great success. But in South America, their 
converts appear to have been more numerous than in any 
other quarter of the globe. The whole of the continent, 
they brought under the dominion of the pope. 

In furtherance of the same design, the popes, and others, 
were induced to found immense and splendid missumary 
estdhlishmmts in Europe. The first of these was founded 
at Rome, in 1622, by pope Gregory XV. under the name 
of " De propaganda Jide^'* or, " The Congregation for the 
propagation of the uith." Subsequent popes greatly en- 
. riched it by magnificent donations ; and by means of it, 
missionaries were sent to the remotest quarters of the 
globe ; books of various kinds were published and circu- 
lated; the sacred writings were translated and spread 
abroad ; seminaries were founded for the education of 
missionaries and pagans ; and establishments created for 
the support of feeble, and worn out missionaries. 

Other missionary establishments followed, in different 

COM f To what coontiy did he next proceed ? . What was his suc- 
cess in Japan ? What happened to him on his voyage to China ? 
In what year was this ? Who succeeded him in the work in China ? 
What success had Ricci ? In what other cotrntries in the east were 
missionary labours performed f What is said of Abyssinia? Of 
South America ? What other measures did the popes adopt to for- 
ward their designs ? What was the first establishment of this kind 
called ' By whom founded ? In what year f What were some of 
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countries, in succeeding years. Of these, none perhaps, 
was on a broader foundation, or operated to greater efiect, 
than "The Congregation of the Priests of Foreign Mis- 
sions," and " The Parisian Seminary for the Missions 
abroad," both of which were established in France, in the 
year 1663, and from which legions of Jesuits and friars 
were sent forth to convert the world. 

Sec. 1. A third means employed by the Ro- 
man Church to sustain and increase its author- 
ity, consisted in the better regulation of its in- 
ternal concerns. 

The revolutions which had happened in Europe, and the 
increase of knowledge and refinement, rendered a degree 
of reformation essential. Of this, the popes were them- 
selves conscious. Accordingly, the laws and procedures 
in the courts of inquisition were revised and corrected ; col- 
leges and schools of learning were established ; youth were 
trained up in the art of disputing, and in defending the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church ; books of a pernicious 
tendency were revived or suppressed ; and high and hon- 
ourable distinctions Were conferred on the most zealous 
defenders of the faith. In short, every plan which ingenu- 
ity could suggest, or which wealth and influence could car- 
ry forward, was adopted to maintain the authority of the 
Roman pontiflTs, and to increase the number of their vo- 
taries. 

Sec. 8. A fourth plan adopted by the Roman 
Church, in aid of die same purpose, was their 
persecution of the Protestants. A full develope- 
ment of the calamities caused by the Papists, 
even in a single country, would greatly exceed 
our limits. We must content ourselves with 

its objects ? What other establishments can you mention.? Where 
were these established ? ' In what year ? 

Sec. 7. What was a third means employed for the 
same purpose ? 

Was a Reformation fissential? Who were consciouB of this? 
How was this effected? 

Sec. 8. What was a fourth means employed ? Was 
the persecution of the Protestants extenoed and cruel ? 
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observing, that scarcely a country, in which ' 
Protestants were to be fonnd, was exempted ' 
from cruelties, which equalled, and often ex- 
ceeded in severity, those which had been expe- 
rienced, at an earlier day, under Nero and 
Domitian. During these persecutions, it has 
been computed that not less than 50,000,000 of 
Protestants were put to death. The countries 
which suffered most severely, were Italy, the 
Netherlands, Spain, France, parts of Germany, 
and England. 

The principal engine employed by the Catholics against 
the Protestants, was the Inquisition, though war, in sever- 
al instances, was directly waged against them. 

Italif. The inquisition was early introduced into Italy ; and 
though its proceedings in that country were more secret 
than in some other countries, its victims were not much 
less numerous. From the year 1550 to the end of the cen- 
tury, it was the great object of the popes to extend and con- 
firm its power. And with such effect did it pursue the ob- 
jects of its institution, that popish historians, as Dr. McCrie 
remarks, '* do more homage to truth, than credit to their 
cause, when they say, that the erection of the inquisition 
was the salvation of the Catholic Church in Italy." 

No sooner was this engine of tyranny and torture erec- 
ted, than those, who had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to it by the previous avowal of their sentiments, fled in 
great numbers from a country, in which they could no long- 
er look for protection from injustice and cruelty. The 
prisons of the inquisition were every where filled with those 
who remained behind, and who were subjected to grievous 
tortures, as the means of subduing them to the faith of 
Rome, and of preventing the apostacy of others. 

How many were supposed to have suffered death ? 
What countries suffered most severely ? 

What waa the principal engine of persecution? In what other 
manner were the Protestants penecnted f When was the Inqnisi- « 
lion introduced into Italy ? What do popish writers say of it in that 
countiT ? On its estaUishment in Italy, what did the Protestants 
do ? What became of those who remained ? What is said of the 
Waldensei ? La what year did the persecution of the Waldenses un 
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Of the calamities wfaieh resulted from these perseeotions, 
the WaldenseSy in various parts of Italy, many of wixKn 
had adopted the protestant faith, experienced their full 
share. During the first years of the Reformation, they had 
in a great measure escaped the fury of Rome ; the pontifis 
being too much occupied in watching the progress of 
events, to notice them. But, when the Reformation was in 
a degree established, the Waldenses, in common with oth- 
er protestants, experienced the wrath of the now more 
highly exasperated friends of the papacy. 

One of the most affecting accounts of the sufferings of 
the Waldenses, which has been transmitted to us, is that 
of the inhabitants of Caiabria, a province of Italy, lying on 
the Mediterranean, in the year 1560. At this time, they 
had formed a junction with Calvin's church, at Geneva ; 
and several pastors were sent from the latter place, to set- 
tle among them. These circumstances attracted the atten- 
tion of the Catholics, and measures were immediately adopts 
ed for exterminating them. Thousands were destroyed 
by military executions, and other thousands perished under 
the tortures of the inquisition. *'I shudder," says a Ro- 
man Catholic narrator of the atrocious deed, " while I think 
of the executioner with his bloody knife in his teeth, the 
dripping napkin in his hand,'' to throw over the faces of his 
successive victims, *' and his arms besmeared^ with gore, go- 
ing to the house, and taking out one after another, just as 
a butcher does the sheep which he means to kill." 

In other parts of Italy, also, the Waldenses, and other 
friends of the Reformation, experienced the most bitter per- 
secution. From this time, the valliesof Piedmont were 
repeatedly the theatre of a bloody carnage, particularly in 
the years 1655 and 1686. The author of their calamities, 
at this latter date, was Louis XIV. king of France, who 
obsequiously lent his aid to the Church of Rome, to massa- 
cre the innocent Waldenses. Under his direction, a French 
army invaded these vallies, and having glutted themselves 
with the blood of the inhabitants, committed more than ten 
thousand persons to fourteen prisons. The sufferings of 
these, during their confinement, can scarcely be toidr 
They were fed for months upon bread and water-^in the 

Calabria begin ? Why were they the special objects of attack i 
What is said by a Roman Catholicvon &e subject? What other 
parts of Italy suffered ? In what years particularly ? What king 
favoured these persecutions ? What is said of the conduct of the 
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former of ^hich were often foand lime, glass, and filth of 
various kinds, and was so vitiated as scarcely to deserve the 
name ; while the latter, in many instances, brought from 
stagnant pools, was unfit for the use of cattle. The pris- 
oners lodged upon bricks, or filthy straw. The prisons were 
so thronged, that during the heat of the summer months 
they became intolerable, and deaths were daily taking 
place. 

In the month of October, a proclamation was issued for 
their release. The ground was covered with snow and ice. 
Emaciated by hunger and disease, the wretched victims 
came forth from their prisons, to meet, in innumerable in- 
stances, a wretched death; as they were obliged to march 
several leagues to obtain a shelter. The bodies of the mis- 
erable sufferers were scattered along the road, upon the 
snow, the mothers clasping their children in their arms. 

The sufferings of the protestants in the Netherlands, or 
the Low Countries, as they were then called, were of a 
similarly tragical character. About the time the Reforma- 
tion began, these provinces were exceedingly flourishing, 
in trade, commerce and manufactures. In consequence of 
the commercial intercourse which subsisted between Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, the doctrines of the reformers 
were early propagated, from the former to the latter place. 
As early as 1521, Charles V. published his edict against the 
heretics, in that country ; and during his reign, contempo- 
rary historians affirm, that not less than 50,000 inhabitants 
were put to death on account of their religious principles. 

On the accession of Niilip to the throne, he republished 
the edicts of his father, and ordered the governors and ma- 
gistrates to carry them into rigorous e^^ecution. In 1559, 
Philip left the Netherlands to take up his residence in 
Spain ; sometime after which, as the doctrines of the refor- 
mers continued to spread, he sent the duke of Alva, a no- 
bleman of the most vindictive spirit, to subdue the heretics 
by the arm of power. 

On his arrival, the Duke commenced his work of blood- 
shed ; and in the space of a few months caused 1800 per- 

French army ? When released from ^e prisons, what became of 
the sufferers ^ What is said of the persecutions in the Netherlands f 
Were they at this time flourishing P When did Charles V. issue an 
edict against heretics ? How many suffered during' his reign ^ 
What measures did Philip adopt on his accession ? Whom did he 
send from Spain to subdue the Protestants ? flow many suffered 
25 
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sons to suffer by the hand of the executioner ; yet his thirst 
was by no means satiated. Following up this wprk of car- 
nage, he filled the whole country with consternation; and 
multiplied the victims of his cruelty, till even the magis- 
trates, who assisted him in his sanguinary cour&e, recoiled 
with horror at the cruelty to which their sanction was re- 
quired. 

Similar calamities were permitted to be visited upon those 
who had embraced the protestant faith in Spain, The in- 
quisition had been introduced into that country, about a 
century before Philip took up his residence there. This 
institution met his entire approbation ; he determined, there- 
fore, to support it with all his power, and directed its offi- 
cers to exert themselves with the utmost vigilance. 

Before his arrival in the city of Valladolid, an auto defe, 
i. e. a public burn'hig of victims of the inquisition, had al- 
ready been celebrat^. There were still, however, in the 
prisons of the inquisition, more than thirty persons, against 
whom the same dreadful punishment had been denounced. 
Philip, eager to give a public proof of hi9 abhorrence of her- 
etics, desired the inquisitors to fix a day for the repetition 
of the auto de fe. 

On the arrival of the day, Philip, attended by his court 
and guards, presented himself to witness the execution of 
the miserable victims. After hearing a sermon firom the 
bishop of Zamora, he rose from his seat, and having drawn 
his sword, as a signal that with it he would defend the holy 
faith, he took an oath, administered to him by the inquisitor 
general, to support the inquisition and its ministers agatiist 
all heretics and apostates^ and to compel his subjects every 
where to yield obedience to its decrees. 

This dreadful severity, joined with certain rigid laws, 
soon produced the desired effect. The protestants were 
driven from Spain, or were obliged to conceal their senti- 
ments. 

In Crermany, also, eflforts were made by the Roman 
Church to crush the protestants, and to regain her former 

through the sanguinary measures of the Duke of Alva ? What is 
said of the pers^utions in Spain ? How long had the Inquisition 
been established in, that country, before Philip took up his residence 
there ? What directions did he give to the efficps of that institu- 
tion ? What is an auto de fe f Did Philip require one to take 
pUce ? How did he conduct himself on the occasion ? What ef- 
fect had Philip's severity, together with his laws ? When was war 
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doibinion there. Through the bigoted house of Austria, 
war was commencedfupon the friends of the Reformation in 
1618, and they were overcome and awfully oppressed. The 
oppressions they suffered called forth the interposition of 
the noble Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, who appeared in 
Germany with a small army in 1629, and fell in the battle 
of Lutzen, in 1632. AAer his death, his generals contin- 
ued the contest, till all parties, worn out by a thirty years' 
war, agreed in the treaty of Westphalia, A. D. 1648 ; in 
which the Church of Rome consented to confirm anew to 
the Lutherans, all their rights and privileges. 

Exertions similar to those in Germany, and even great- 
er, were made to re-establish the entire dominion of the 
Roman faith in France. The protectants in that country 
were denominated Huguenots, a term of uncertain origin, 
though it seems probable that it was derived from the word 
Huguon, a night walker, the protestants assembling pri- 
vately in the evening for religious worship. 

The introduction of Protestantism into France, and the 
opposition it met with from Francis I. have already been 
noticed (Period VII. Sec. 31.) NotwithManding this op- 
position, the friends of the Reformation gradually increas- 
ed ; and, at lejigth, became numerous in all parts of the 
(kingdom. 

The successor of Francis, Henry II. was^ even more 
bitter against them, than the former monarch. On the 
day of his inauguration, he caused several Protestants to 
be tied to a stake ; and, as he passed by, the fiames were 
kindled, as a spectacle for his amusement. In the subse- 
quent reign of Charles IX. as if to signalize himself be- 
yond his predecessors, a plot was formed by that monarch, 
by which to extirpate the hated race, at a single blow. 
At this time, A. D. 1571, they numbered 2,1^0 congrega- 

commenced upoQ the Protestants in Germany f By whom ? Who 
interposed for their relief? When ? In wh^t battle did Gustavus 
Adolphus fall ? Was the contest continued ^ Hew long ? What 
treaty ended it ? When was this treaty made ? What did it secure 
to the Lutherans ? In what other country did the Roman Catho- 
lics endeavour to re-establish their dominion ? AVhat were the 
Protestants in that country called ? Whence was this term derived ? 
What is said in Period VII. Sec. 31, of the introduction of Protest- 
antism into France, and the opposition made to it by Francis I ? 
Notwithstanding this, did the Protestants in that kingdom increase ? 
Who succeeded Francis I ? How did he treat them ? What at- 
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lions, some of which included no less than 10,000 mem- 
bers. 

This plot consisted in an attempt to effect a general 
massacre of the Huguenots ; ajid the celebration of the 
marriage of the king's sister, with the Prince of Navarre, 
presenled an opportunity to put it in execution. The 
prince being a Huguenot, the chief men of that sect were 
invited to attend the celebration of the nuptials. On the 
Sabbath following (Aug. 24th, 1572), it being St. Bartho- 
lomew's day, as the belTs were ringing for morning prayers, 
the work of destruction was commenced. Charles and his 
mother, from a window, witnessed the scene with extatic 
joy ; and, as if the sanction of his presence were not 
enough, the monster himself fired upon the Huguenots, 
and in a tone of vociferation cried '* Kill them, kill them!" 




MASSACRE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 



A scene of horrid carnage ensued. On every side the 

Catholics were seen rushing like bloodhounds upon the 

^ ■ — ' 

tempt did Charles J^C. m&ke to cut them off? What year was this ? 
How many congregations |iad they at this time in France ? What 
was the plot formed at this time by Charles ? When was it design- 
ed to put it in executioii? What ^vas the day Called ? What wiui 
the conduct of Charles and his mother ? How many were massacred 
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appalled and unarmed Huguenors ; and before the succeed- 
ing mornings they had butchered above 500 persons of 
distinction, and 10,000 of inferior order. To this massa- 
cre at ^aris, succeeded a general destruction throughout 
France. At Rouen, at Lyons, at Orleans, and other cities, 
the streets were literally covered with blood. Sixty thou- 
sand are supposed to have ,been slaughtered, for which 
solemn thanksgivings were rendered to God, in the Catho- 
lic churches. 

Taken by surprise, as the Huguenots had been, they 
were for a time incapable of any resistance ; but at length, 
raNying under the prince of Conde, they nobly stood for 
their defence, and combatted their enemies with success. 
But for the space of 30 years, the Protestants suffered the 
most grievous . calamities, and during this period^ it has 
been estimated that 39 princes, 148 counts, 234 barons, 
146,518 gentlemen and 760,000 of the common people, 
were destroyed for adopting the reformed religion. 

In 1593, Henry IV. who was a Huguenot, ascended the 
throne of France. Although from political motives, he 
made a profession of popery, he evinced his regard for 
the Protestants, by publishing in the year 1598, the cele- 
brated Edict of Nantes, which granted to them the privi- 
lege of citizenship, the right of worshipping God according 
to their own faith, and certain lands to support their 
churches and garrisons. Henry, however, soon experien- 
ced the vengeanceof the court of Rome for his clemency ; 
for he was assassinated in his chariot, in the streets of Pa- 
ris, by the hands of a fanatic, by the name of Ravaillac, in 
the year 1610. 

From this period, the Huguenots, as they were tolerated 
by the civil power, flourished for a season greatly. But 
they were still hated by the men in power, and particular- 
ly by Cardinal Richelieu, prime minister to Louis XIII. 
who early adopted and long pursued the maxim, " That 
there could be no peace in France, until the Huguenots 
were entirely suppressed." 

in Paris ? Did the massacre extend into other places .' How many 
suffered ? Did the Huguenots at first resist ? Why not ? Who at 
length rallied them ? How many years did their sufferings continue ? 
How many suffered during this time ? Who ascended the throne 
in 1593 ? How did he shew his regard for the Protestants f What 
privileges did the Edict of Nantes give to them ? What was the 
fate of Henry for his kindness f Dia the Huguenots from this time 
25* 
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In the year 1685, Levis XIV. revoked the edict of 
Nantes, and ordered the Reformed Churches to return to 
the Rnmish faith. The cup of their cftiamities was now 
full. Their case was hopeless. Their churchesjvere de- 
molished, and themselves insulted and massacred, by a 
brutal soldiery, flight presented itself as their only al- 
ternative ; but even in this they were opposed by hands of 
soldiers, who were stationed on the several frontiers of the 
kingdom. Fifty thousand, however, it is supposed, effected 
their escape, and sought refuge in the diferent Protestant 
countries of Europe. 

Such is an outline of the calamities, brought upon the 
Protestants in several countries, (of the sufferings of the 
Protestants in England, we shall speak in a future page,) 
by the friends of Papal Rome, with the professed design of 
exterminating them from the earth, and of re-establishing 
the dominion of the Roman pontiffs. 

This effort was a mighty one. In the language of an 
unknown writer, " Providence never made use of so terri- 
ble a scourge to chastise mankind. Np power ever out- 
raged the interests of society, the principles of justice, and 
theclaims of humanity, to the same extent. Never did 
the world behold such blasphemy, profligacy, and wanton- 
ness, as in the proceedings of this spiritual domination. It 
held the human mind in chains ; visited with exemplary 
punishment every inroad on the domains of ignorance, and 
attempted to sink nations into a state of stupidity and im- 
becility. Its proscriptions, its massacres, its murders, the 
miseries it heaped on the objects of its vengeance, and the 
grasp of its iron sway, fill the mind only with horror and 
disgust.'* 

Sec. 9.~ The means thus employed by the 
court of Rome to "sustain her power which re- 
mained,' and to regain that which she had lost, 
although such as were likely to result in her 
triumph, were found insufficient to accomplish 
her purpose. Ahhongh, subsequently to the 

flourish ? Who however hated and opposed them ? Who revoke'd 
the Edict of Nantes P la what year ? What wa^ tlio consequence 
of this revocation ? ' ' 

Sfc. 9. Were the means thus employed by the 
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Reformation, owing to her propagation of 
Christianity in heathen countries, she held her 
empire over more millions than before, and 
for a season appeared within reach of her for- 
mer spiritual sway, from a series of unexpected 
causes, her ancient power has been successive- 
ly weakened, until that, together with her 
wealth and splendour, has passed away. 

Sec. 10. Amon*g the causes which have con- 
tributed to this result, may be mentione4 the 
loss of foreign conquests — misuccessful contests 
with several European governments — the sup- 
pression of the order of Jesuits — the revolution in 
France^ and the abolition of the Inquisition.^ 

In a former page, (285) was noticed the successful at- 
tempt of the Roman Catholics to introduce Christianity in- 
to China, Japan, and other countries. But, owing to the 
dissolute and iniquitous conduct of the Jesuits, and partic- 
ularly to the tumults and seditions occasioned by their po- 
litical intrigues, they were at length banished from those 
countries, and the knowledge of Christianity became ex- 
tinct. 

At home, the pontiffs were often engaged in quarrels 
with neighbouring governments. In 1G(>6, Paul V. nearly 
lost the rich republic of Venice. Peace was indeed re- 
stored, but the Pope was obliged to relinquish many of his 
pretensions. Naples, Sardinia, Portugal and Spain, each, 
in turn, withheld immunities which before had been fully 
granted. In subsequent years, a violent dispute was car- 
ried on between the pope and the king of France. In 
1682, the power of the papacy received a severe blow in 
that country, in consequence of the decree of a council of 

Court of Rome to regain her power, sufficient to effect 
the object ? 

Sec 10, What causes powerfully contributed to 
lessen her authority, and place her in the powerless at- 
titude in which she now stands ? 

Did tho Roman Catholics long hold their religious power in Chi- 
na, Japan, &c. ? Why were they banished ? Did the pontifis en- 
joy peace at home ? What countries did tliey lose ? What is said 
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the Galilean church, convened by order of Lewis XIV, 
viz. That the power of the ^pe is only spiritual — that a 
general council is superior to him — and that his decisions 
are not infallible, without the consent of the Church. 

But the event, which more than any other tended to 
, abridge the power of the pope, was the supresshn of the or- 
der of Jesuits. This event was owing to a variety of caus- 
es ; but chiefly to their usurpations and iniquitous conduct, 
which, in all countries, had reached a point beyond endu- 
rance. The voice of, the world was against them, and 
loudly demanded the abolition of the order. Their sup- 
pression, however, took place in different countries in suc- 
cessive years. From England, they were expelled by proc- 
lamation, during the reign of James I. 1604 ; from Venice, 
in 1606; from Portugal, 1759; France, 1764; Spain and 
Sicily, 1767 ; and the order was, at length, totally abolish- 
ed, in all papal countries, by Ganganeili, or Clement XIV. 
July 21, 1773. 

The French revolution in 1793, also, contributed to 
abridge the power of papal Rome. About the middle of 
the century, a conspiracy was formed to overthrow Chris- 
tianity. At the head of this conspiracy were Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, Rousseau, Diderot, and Frederic II. king of 
Prussia ; who, by every artifice that impiety could inveat, 
by union and secret correspondence, endeavoured to spread 
abroad the poison of infidelity, and thus to debase and sap 
the foundations of Christianity. 

The efforts of this combination were attended with ama- 
zing success. Infidelity was soon spread abroad among all 
nations, and affected every Catholic and Protestant com- 
munity. In France, however, the tide was seen rolling 
with an irresistible force, and the consequence, was an en- 
tire revolution in that country — the abolition of the regal 
government — and, for a season, the overthrow of the long 
established Roman hierarchy. This gave to the papal 
Church a deep and lasting wound ; and followed as it was, 
by the victorious arms of the republic, ci^rrying forward 

of their losses in Naples, Sardinia, Portugal, and Spain ? By what 
means was the power of the popes destroyed in France f But what 
event more than all others, tended to abridge the power of Rome f 
To what was this event owing ? Was the order abolished in different 
countries at different times ? When was it finally abolished in atl 
papal countries ? By whom ? When did the French Revolatiou 
occur ? What led to this Revolution ? What effect had it upon the 
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their triumphs, presently reduced many of the popish states 
to a condition the most fearful and degrading. 

At the commencement of the French revolution, the cler- 
gy in France were both numerous and wealthy. They 
amounted to no less than 18 archbishops, 111 bishops, 
150,000 priests, having under their control a revenue of 
five millions sterling, annually, besides 3400 wealthy con- 
vents. 

The clergy and theiV wealth were now attacked by ihe 
infidel revolutionists, and fell an easy prey. The tythes 
and revenues of the clergy were taken away, by a decree 
of the constituent assembly; the possessions of the Church 
were decreed to be the property of the nation ; the religious 
orders were abolished ; the monks and nuns ejected from 
their convents, and their immense wealUi seized for the 
nation. 

The revolutionary torrent, which was thus set in motion, 
destroyed law, government and religion, in France; and 
laid waste the Roman Church, both there and in neigh-- 
bouring countries. " Her priests were massacred. Her 
silver shrines and saints were turned into money, for the 
payment of troops. Her bells were converted into cannon, 
and her churches and convents into barracks for soldiers. 
From the Atlantic to the Adriatic, she presented but one 
appalling spectacle. She had shed the blood of saints and 
piophets, and God now gave her blood to drink." 

Upon the reappearance of something like a regular gov- 
ernment in France, liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship were declared to be a fundamental law of the con- 
stitution. This was confirmed by the consular despotism 
of Bonaparte, and maintained inviolate during his imperial 
sway. Napoleon despised the pope, and the whole system 
ot monkery. On becoming emperor in 1804, he compelled 
the pope, Pius YII. to place the imperial crown upon his 
head ; but in less than four years, he dispossessed him of 
his ecclesiastical state, and reduced his Holiness to a mers 
cipher in the political world. 

papal power ? How did it have this effect f What is said of the 
clergy in France, at the beginning of the revolution ? What was 
their number ? What their revenue ? What became of these clergy 
and tlieir revenue and convents ? What on the re-establishment of 
government i^ France was declared to be the fundamental law of 
the constitution ? By whom was this confirmed ? How did Napo- 
leon regard the pope f What did he compel him to do in 1801 ^ 
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The abolition of the inquisition in most countries, ha?^ 
also, still further narrowed down the influence of the Ro- 
man pontiffs. The power of this engine has been already 
noticed, together with the thraldom in which, for centu- 
ries, it held individuals and nations. To Bonaparte the 
world is indebted for its annihilation. '* I have," says he, 
in his speech to the magistrates of Madrid, in 1808, "abol- 
ished the court of the inquisition, which was a subject of 
complaint to Europe, and the present age. Priests may 
guide the minds of men, but must exercise no temporal, 
nor corporal jurisdiction over the citizens. I have preser- 
ved the spiritual orders, biit with a limitation of the num- 
ber of monks.'' 

Thus expired the horrid and infern^ court of inquisi- 
tion. Europe no longer paid deference to its bloody tribu- 
nal ; and the same, with some reserve, may be said of the 
monkish orders. An effort has recently been made to re- 
establish the inquisition in Spain ; but it is now in all other 
parts of the globe annihilated, and its terrific power no 
longer agitates and appals the human race. 

Sec. 11. In respect to the present state of 
the papal power, it may be observed, that the 
temporal dominions of the pope are confined 
to a narrow, crooked territory, lying south of 
the river Po, in Italy, and contains about 
15,000 square miles, and about 2,500,000 in- 
habitants. Its ecclesiastical subjects are sup- 
posed to amount to 80, or '100,000,000, who 
are scattered over the world. The countries 
which are considered entirely papal, are the 
Pope's Dominions in Italy, Spain, Portugal 

How did he treat him four y&ars after this ? What still further 
fended to abridge the power of the Roman hierarchy ? To whom in 
the world indebted for the abolition of the Inquisition f What 
country has recently attempted to sustain it ? 

Sec. 11. What are the present dominions of the 
pope ? How many square miles do they contain ? 
IIow many inhabitants ? What is the number of his 
ecclesiastical subjects ? Where are they found ? 
What countries are entirely papal ? What countries 
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and South America ; France, Austria, Poland, 
Belgium, Ireland and Canada, almost entirely. 
Switzerland has 700,000 ; England half a mil- 
lion. Others are found in Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, the West India Islands, and the 
United States. 

II. Greek Church. 

Sec. 12. The date which is commonly as- 
signed, as marking the rise of the Greek 
Church, is the year 1054, at which time, (as 
noticed Period V. Sec. 33^ occurred the final 
separation, between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, or as they were often termed, the 
Greek and Latin Churches. 

Sec. 13. From the time of the above sepa- 
ration of the Greek and Latin Churches, to 
the year 1453, the state of the former was ex- 
ceedingly deplorable. On the one haAd, the 
Mahometan power was making rapid inroads . 
upon her dominion, converting her Churches 
into mosques, and by bribes and terrors allur- 
ing or compelling her friends to adopt the re- 
ligion of the impostor ; on the other nai^d, the 
fanatical crusaders were pouring in torrents 
from the west to recover her lost territory, but 
in reality to spread a deeper moral corruption, 
than before e^i^isted. 

nearly so ? How many Catholics has Switzerland ? 
England ? Where are others found ? 

Sec. 12. In what year was the Greek Church es- 
tablished '/ What great event took place at this time ? 

Sec, 13. To what time from the above date was the 
Greek church much depressed ? What causes tended 
to this state of depression ? 
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Sec. 14. In ^e year 1453 (Period V. Sec. 
18,) the empire of the Greeks was overthrown, 
by Mahomet II. since which period the Greek 
Church has been under Turkish bondage, until 
their religion has become but little better than 
a succession of idle ceremonies. 

Sec. 15. In the year 1589, the Russian 
Church separated from the government^ though 
not from the communion of the Greek Church ; 
by which separation, the latter became con- 
siderably limited in extent. Her people are 
now found scattered over a considerable part 
of Greece, the Ionian Isles, WaJlachia, Molda- 
via, Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Lybia, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia and Palestine. 

Since the above separation of the Greek Church from 
Rome, repeated efforts have been made to restore the for- 
mer to the faith ancbfi^Uowship of the latter, bat withoat 
effect. To this day, the Greek Church denies, not only 
the authority of the pope but also that the Church of Rome 
is the true Catholic Church. 

The head of the Greek Church is the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; who is elected by 12 bishops, and is confirmed 
by the Turkish emperor. The other patriarchs are those 
of Damascus, Cairo and Jerusalem. These are of inferior 
note, and with the whole Church, are poor and debased. 
In doctrine^^wA practice^ the Greek Church differs great- 
Sec. 14. When was the empire of the Greeks over- 
thrown ? By whom ? What has been the state of 
tlie Greek Church since ? 

Sec. 15. When did the Russian Church separate 
from the Greek Church ? Did they break communion 
with each other ? What effect had this upon the lat- 
ter ? Where are her people now found ? 

Have any elibrts been made to restore the Greek Church to the 
faith and fellowship of Rome ? With what effect ? What does the 
Greek Church still deny ? Who is the head of this Church ? By 
whom is he elected ? By whom confirmed ? What other patriarchs 
are there? What is their standing? What doctrines does the 
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ly from the Church of Rome. They receive the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and most of the articles of the Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds ; but rest much upon the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father, and not from the Son. 
They hold in abhorrence the supremacy and infallibility of 
the pope— purgatory by fire — ^graven images — the celibacy 
of the secular clergy — and prohibition of the sacrament in 
both kinds. 

But yet they use pictures in their worship ; invoke saints; 
have seven sacraments ; believe in transubstantiation ; ad- 
mit prayers and services for the dead ; have a fast or festi- 
val, almost every day in the year ; and know of no regene- 
ration but baptism. 

Sec. 16. Of the introduction of Christianity 
into Russia, or of its state until the separation 
of the Russian Church from the jurisdiction 
of the Greek Church, in 1589, we know but 
little. On this latter event, an independent 
patriarch was established at Moscow. 

Christianity appears to have been introduced into Russia 
about the year 890, when Methodius and CyriUus travel- 
led from Greece into Moravia, and converted some of the 
inhabitants. From this time Christianity was gradually 
spread over many parts of the empire, and in 1581 , the 
Muscovites published the Bible in their own language. 

Sec. 17. On the accession of Peter th^ 
Great, A. D. 1696, th^ Russian Church was in 
some respects new modelled, and the state of 
things considerably improved. Although that 
monarch effected no change in the doctrines 
of the Church, he adopted measures which 

Greek Church hold ? What do they deny ? Do they use pictures 
in their worship ? How many sacraments do they admit ? What 
further can you say of their belief and worship ? 

Sec, 16. What id known of the introduction of 
Christianity into Rusliia, and of its state before the 
year 1589 ? What patriarch was at this time created ? 

About what time was Christianity introduced into Russia? By 
tvhom ? What was its success at this time ? 

Sec. 17. What took place in respect to the condition 
26 
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gFoatly removed the existing ignorance and su- 
perstition, and from this time both the clergy 
and people have been more enlightened and 
refined, although they are still but little more 
acquainted with evangelical piety, than the 
Roman Catholics. 

Peter adopted the liberal principle of universal toleration 
of all spcts and denominations, with but a siogle exception 
— that of the Catholics. He abolished the office of patri- 
arch, putting himself at the head of the Church ; which, 
under him, was to be governed by a synod. He also di- 
minished the revenues of the clergy, and caused the Bible 
to be translated, printed and circulated in the Sclavonian 
language. 

Sec. 18. The Russian Church has increased 
with the increase of the nation. In doctrine 
she agrees with the Greek Church. But like 
her she seems but little acquainted with evan- 
gelical piety. Her clei^y are ignorant, and 
most of her people without the Bible. 

Under the excellent prince Galitzin, a Russian Bible 
Society was formed some years since, which by circulating 
the Scriptures, promised to raise the nation from its depk^ 
rable moral ignorance and debasement. But jealous of the 
spread of notions of civil liberty, with the increase of evan- 
gelical truth, this noble institution has been suppressed, 
and with it the circulation of the Scriptures has unhappily 
ceased. 

of the Russian Church on the accession of Peter the 
Great t What measures did he adopt I What is its 
present state ? 

Whom did Peter tolerate ? With what exception ? Whom did 
he place at the head of the Church ? What else did he do f 

Sec. 18. With what Church does the Russian 
Church agree in doctrine ? What is said of her pietv ? 
Clergy? People? 

Under ^faom was a Bible Society formed, some years siiree f 
What has become of it ? 
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III* Protbstaivts. 

Sec. 19. Although the Protestants agreed in 
separating from the faith and fellowship of 
Rome, they could not agree to form one grand 
communion among themselves. They may be 
considered, however, under two divisions — 
the Lutheran Church forming the one division 
— and the Reformed Churches the other. 

I. Lutheran Church. 

Sec. 20. The Lutherans, who are the im- 
mediate followers of Luther, are to be found 
chiefly in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, in 
a great part of Germany, particularly in the 
north, and in Saxony and Prussia, where Lu- 
theranism is the established religion. Church- 
es of this denomination also exist in Holland, 
France, Russia^ North America, and in the 
Danish West India Islands. 

The mtmher who profeas the Lutheran faith throughout 
the world, has not been accuratelj ascertained. They are 
probably between 15 and 20 millions. 

Sec. 21. The Lutherans date the rise of 
their Church from the excommunication of 
Luther by the pope, (Period VII. Sec. 15.) 
but do not view it as completely established 
until the pacification at Passau,inl552. (Sec. 
61.) The Augsburg confession, consisting of 

Sec. 19. Under what two divisions may Protestants 
be considered ? 

Sec. 20. Who are the Lutherans ? Where are they 
chiefly to be found. 

What is the probable number of Lutherans in the world ? 

See. 21. When do die Lutherans date the rise of 
their Church ? When was it established ? 
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21 articles, is the acknowledged standard of 
faith in the Lutheran Church. 

The capital doctrines of this confession are, the sufficien- 
cy of the Holy Scriptures as a rule of faith and manners ; 
justification by faith in the Son of God ; and the freedom 
and necessity of divine grace. In these points they agree 
with Calvinists generally ; butvthey differ from them in re- 
spect to the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper, with 
which they suppose the body and blood of Christ are unt- 
ied, which union they call consubsiantiaiion. They differ 
also in respect to the doctrine of election, holding only to a 
conditional election. In relation to this last doctrine, mod- 
ern Lutherans appear to have departed from the faith of 
their leader. 

In their worship, they still retain some of the forms of 
the Roman Catholics ; — exorcism in baptism ; the use of 
the wafer instead of bread, in the Lord's Supper ; private 
confession of sin; images, incense and lighted tapers in their 
churches ; a crucifix on the altar, besides which they ob- 
serve several of the festivals of the Romish Church, and 
days of saints and martyrs. 

In respect to Church government, in every country where 
Lutheranism is the established religion, the supreme head 
of the state is, at the same time, the supreme visible ruler 
of the Church. The councils appointed by the sovereign 
to watch over the interests of the Church, are called Con- 
sistories. The Lutherans have bishops ; but they enjoy 
not much pre-eminence over their brethren, except in Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, where they are episcopal. In 
Denmark and Sweden they are called bishops ; in Germa- 
ny, superintendents, inspectors, or seniors; in the United 
States, seniors or presidents. In this latter country, the 
Lutherans are under the direction of a synod, or ministe- 
rium. 

What is the stanidard of faith of the Lutheran Church? What 
are the principal doctrines of this confession f How do they differ 
from the Calvinists on the subject of the bread and wine in the sa- 
crament of the supper ? What kind of election do they maintain I 
In their worship what forms do they retain fVom the Roman Catho- 
lics ? Who is the head of the Lutheran Church in the respective 
countries where it is the established reUgion ? What are Consisto- 
ries? What officers have they ? What form of government pre- 
vaOs in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ^ What power have the 
bishops ? What are they called in Denmark and Sweden i In 
Germany i In the United States f 
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Sec. 22. Thii» division of the Church has 
suffered no persecution since the peace of re- 
ligion in 1555, except in a war with the house 
of Austria in 1618. (Sec. 8.) But her inter- 
nal commotions, growing out of controversies 
' in relation to various points of faith and prac- 
tice, have often been violent. 

One of the controversies which greatly distracted' the 
Lutheran Church, and which was highly detrimental to the 
interests of religion, respected the doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, which a respectable portion of the Lutherans were 
inclined to reject. To these was given the name of Cryp- 
^o-Calvinists, or secret Calvinists. 
To put an end to the controversy, and if practicable, to , 
I heal divisions which were likely to issue in a lasting separa- 

tion of the Churches, a standard of doctrine was adopted 
i by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities at Torgau, in 

I 1576, to which was given the name of the Form of Concord. 

] Instead, however, of restoring peace and concord, it be- 

came a source of new contention, and furnished matter for 
1 the most violent dissensions. * Some of the Churches re- 

I fused to adopt it ; especially such as were di^sed to live 

! on amicable terms with the followers of Calvin and Zuin* 

t glius. In consequence of these, and other contentions of 

t a similar character, a general inattention to vital piety pre- 

{ vailed ; discipline was much neglected ; and before the 

I close of the 16th century, a great degeneracy was visi^ile in 

all the Lutheran Churches. 

J Sec. 23. The above controversies, which for 

^ years agitated tlie Lutheran Church, and the 

low state of religion, which succeeded as the 

^ natural consequence, were deeply wounding 

to many, particularly within the limits of Ger- 

i ^ -_ i^j 

^ Sec. 22. How long have the Lutherans been exempt 

from persecution ? Have they enjoyed internal peace ? 
What controversy greatly distarbed the peace of the Church f 
What, were thoae cdjed who would have rejected conBubetantiation f 
What measuree were taken to heal the diviaionB occasioned by this 
controversy ? Had these measures the desired effect ? What ef» 
feet had these contentions on religion ? 

26* 
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many* Desirous of a happier state of thiltgd^ 
these united about the middle of the 17th cen** 
tury, under Spener, as their leader, for the re- 
vival of experimental religion. From their 
aim at a superior piety, the name of Pietists 
was given to them. Although greatly opposed 
by their brethren generally, and even called to 
suffer persecution, they appear to have been 
sincerely attached to the pure religion of the 
gospel, and would have produced a happy re- 
form throughout the Lutheran Church, had 
mot their principles and views been too vio- 
lently opposed. 

Spener, who was the founder of the Pietists, was a divine 
of Frankfort on the Maine. About the year 1680, hepub- 
lished a book called Pious Desires^ in which he exhibited 
the disorders of the Church, and the necessity and means 
of a reformation. The views of Spener were adopted by 
many, and a revival of experimental religion throughout 
Germany succeeded. Great opposition, however, was ex- 
bited to these reformers, and the power of civil authority 
Was exerted to put them to silence. 

Sec. 24. Notwithstanding the 0{lposition 
made to them, the Pietists continued for several 
years to increase in numbers and influence, 
and were doubtless the means of no small re- 
formation in the Lutheran Church ; but at a 
subsequent period, they appear to have degen- 
erated, and to have been succeeded by a set of 

Sec, 23. Who united about the middle of the 17th 
century, to produce a reformation in religion ? Who 
was their leader ? What were they called ? Did 
they succeed ? 

Who was Spener? What book did he publish ? Wbat was Itsi 
object ? What elSect had it ? Who opposed him end his disciples r 

See. 24. Did the Pietists however increase ? Did 
they at length degenerdte ? Who succeeded them ? 
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dnthusiasts, who, by their wildness and fanati- 
cism, greatly injured the cause bf evangelical » 
religion. 

" The commencement of Pietism/' says Dr. Mosheim, 
** was indeed laudable and decent. It was set on foot by 
the pious and learned Spener, whd, by the private societies 
he formed at Frankfort, with a design to promote vital re- 
ligion, roused the lukewarm from^ their indifference, and 
excited a spirit of vigour and resolution in. those who had 
been satisfied to lament in silence the progress of impiety/' 

" The remedies," continues the same writer, " proposed 
by Spener to heal the disorders of the Church, fell intb un- 
skilful hands, were administered without sagacity, or pru- 
dence, and thus in many cases proved to be worse than the 
disease itself" 

The followers of Spener, in subsequent years, became fa- 
natics. A blind and intemperate zeal appears to have pos- 
sessed them, the effects of which were impetuous and vio- 
lent. Learning was decried, and all inquiries ioto the na- 
ture and foundation of religion condemned. 

Sec. 25. In order to give a check to the evils 
resulting from this fanaticism, unfortunately a 
method was adopted by the learned and refin- 
ed, not less injurious to the cause of piety, than 
that extravagance and superstition, which it 
was desirable to counteract. This consisted 
in the application of human philosophy to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures ; in conse- 
quence of which, in many parts of Germany, 
professors of religion have gone into the op- 
posite extreme — the gospel system has been 
' divested of every peculiarity — a liberal and ra- 
tional Christianity as it is called, prevails, 
which has nearly destroyed those Churches, in 

What was Dr. Mosheim's opinion of Pietism f 

I Sec. 25. What method was adopted to check the 

I evils which resulted from the extravagancies of the 

I successors of the Pietists ? What has Men the conse- 
quence ? 
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which were maintained the evangelical doc- 
trines of the Reformation. 

To the introduction of this liberal system, many men of 
distinguished genius have contributed. Some have been 
exceedingly bold, and by their writings have done much t/b 
expunge every peculiarity in the gospel system, and to 
clothe ChrisUanity in a philosophical garb 

Among the champions' of liberality, Semler is conspicu- 
ous. Throwing aside the inspiration of the Scriptures, he 
denied the possibility of miracles ; ridiculed the act of the 
creation as a philosophical fable, and the account of Christ 
as a new mythology ; pretending that what is said of them 
was uttered in condescension to the ignorance and weak- 
ness of the Jews. The writings of the Apostles, he consid- 
ered as little better than nonsense. 

The followers of Semler have been numerous^ and his 
system, to the great injury of vital piety and scriptural opin- 
ion, has' been spread with untiring zeal, throughout Ger- 
many. 

Sec. 26. It is pleasant to reflect, however, 
that notwithstanding the defection of so re- 
spectable a portion of the Lutheran Church, 
from the orthodox faith, there yet remain many 
pastors and Churches in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, who maintain their in- 
tegrity ; and among whom laudable and suc- 
cessful exertions are making at the present 
time, to spread the gospel, and inculcate the 
Scriptures. 

From among the sects which have proceeded from the 
Lutherans, we shall in this place briefly notice the Sweden- 
borgianSf who derive their name and existence from Emman- 
uel Swedenborg, a Swede, who was born at Stockholm in 

Who contributed to this liberal system .'* What individud greatly 
distinguished himself*' What were some of his views of the Scrip- 
tures ? What is said of his followers f W hat of his system ? 

S^c. 26. Are there many Lutherans however, who 
still maintain their integrity ? In what countries ? 
^ What efforts are they now making ? 

Who are the Swedenborgians? When and where was Sweden- 
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168S. His father was a bishop of the Lutheran persaa- 
sion, and president of the Swedish Churches. 

The son was so much distinguished for his learning, that 
about the year 1710, he was elected to a professorship in 
the Metallic college ; which, however, he resigned in 1747. 
Soon after this, he withdrew himself to the contemplation 
of heavenly things, and at length founded the New Jerusa- 
lem Church. Many branches of this Church now exist in 
Europe, and a few in the United States. 

The theology of Swedenborg is in the highest degree 
mystical, and is expressed in language to which few can 
attach any ideas. According to him, he was wont to hold 
frequent conversation, not only with angels, but with the 
Supreme Being, the latter of whom communicated to him 
many revelations. 

II. Reformed Crvrches. 

Sec. 27. The term " Refonned," was a tide 
originally assumed by those Helvetic, or Swiss 
Churches, which adhered to the tenets of 
Zuinglius, in relation to the Sacramentt In 
later times, it has been used in a more liberal 
sense. As a matter of convenience, it will, 
in this work, be employed to denote all those 
sects, which dissent from the authority of the 
pope, and the tenets of the Lutheran Church^ 

Sec. 28. Under this title, we shall give a 
succinct history^ of the Calvinists^ since the 
peace of Religion, in 1555 — the Church of 
England — the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 

borg bom ? For what was he early distinflruishcd ? What Church 
did he form? Where are branches of this church to be founds 
What is said of the theology of Swedenborg f What did he pretend 
to? 

Sec. 27. To whom was the title "Reformed," ori- 
ginally applied 7 How is the term eniployed in this 
work ? 

Sec. 28. Under this title, the history of what de- 
nominations will be given ? 
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--^e JlforsmqiM — ^tke Congregaiiomdists oj 
New Englof^d-r-^^ Presbyterian Church in the 
United States — ^the Episcopal Church .m the, 
United States — the Baptists — Methodists — Qua- 
kers — Unitarians — and Universalists. 

L Calvinists. 

Sec. 29. The Calmmsts are those professing 
Christians, who adopt, without a strict uni- 
formity, however, the doctrine and discipline 
of the Scriptures, as explained by Calvin. 

The doctrines which chiefly distinguish the Calvinists 
from other sects, are the following, which are, by way of 
distinction, sometimes called i* the five points;" viz. predes- 
tination, particular redemption, total depravity, effectual 
calling, and saints' perseverance. 

The discipline, or form of Church government, which 
Calvin laid down, but in which he has not been followed 
by many who are called Calvinistic, is known by the name 
o\ Presbyterian^ a term derived from a^Oreek word, which 
signifies seniw or elder ; intimating that the government of 
the Church in the New TesOunent, was by Presbyteries ; 
that is, by an association of ministers and ruling elders, all 
possessed of equal authority, without any superiority among 
them, by virtue of office or order. 

The Presbyterian Churches have select standing bodies, 
called Sessions, which consist of the minister and ruling 
elders of a particular Church ; next Presbyteries, compos- 
ed of the ministers and ruling elders of a particular region 
of country ; then Synods, composed of Presbyteries ; and 
lastly a General Assembly, composed of Synods, which is a 
kind of Congress, in which is represented the whole body 
of V the Churi^h, and to which an appeal lies from the par- 
ticular Synods, as it does in all cases, from an inferior to 
the next higher tribunal. 

Sec. 29. Who are the Calvinists ? 

What are the doctrines which chiefly distingaish the Calvinials 
from other sects? What are thev sometimes called f What waa 
the form of Cfaiucb govenmiiBt laid down hy Calvin ? What is the 
word derived from ? What is meant by a Sesaion ? Prest^rtny f 
S;)^nod? Oeneral AiNmUy .^ What is said of appeals.^ 
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Bach 18 the form of Charcfa govermnent/ which has 
^{nmotf^ of that which was laid down by Calvio at Ge- 
neva. 

Sec. 30. During the life of Zuinglius, the 
Swiss Churches adopted the sentiments of that 
distinguished reformer ; but after his death a 
considerable portion of them became Calvinis- 
tic, although they did not readily accede to all 
the views of Calvin, especially to his forms of 
Church government. Calvinism, however, 
at length gained a triumph here, and also 
among the Reformed Churches in France, 
Holland, England, Scotland, and Wales, over 
the descendants of the Waldenses in the val- 
lies of Piedmont, and over many Lutheran 
Churches in Germany, Poland, Prussia, and 
other countries on the continent. 

According to Znin^lius, the government of the Church- 
es is vested in the civil magistrate ; Calvin directed them 
to^be governed by Presbyteries and Synods. Zainglius re- 
garded the bread and wine in the sacrament only as sym* 
bolical of the body and blood of Christ ; Calvin acknow- 
ledged a real though a spiritual presence of Christ in the 
ordmance. Zuinglius admitted all to this ordinance ; Cal- 
vin only such as gave charitable evidence of piety. Zuin- 
glius rejected the doctrine of divine decrees ; Calvin firmly 
maintained the doctrine. Zuinglius placed the power of 
excommunication in the hands of the civil magistrate; Cal- 
vin confined it to the ministers and Churches. 

Sec. 31. Although a considerable portion of 
the Churches, in the countries above mention- 
ed, adopted the principles of Calvin, as they 

Sec. 30. Whose sentiments did the Swiss Churches 
adopt 7 After Zuinglius' death, what did they become ? 
Did they embrace all Calvin's views? Where, at 
length, did Calvinism prevail ? 

what was the difference between Zuinglius and Cftlvin, tonching 
rhurch government f The bread and wine in the sacrament f aS 
mission to die orduiEnces ? Decrees ? Excommufticafioa ^ 
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were embodied in a catechism, known by the. 
name of the " Catechism of Heidleherg^ yet,| 
as already intimated, there has never been a| 
perfect uniformity of doctrine or government! 
among them. The Protestant diurches of 
Holland, Poland, and Hungary rejected the 
doctrine of predestination ; the Church of 
England retained the episcopal form of gov- 
ernment ; the Bohemians and Moravians re- 
ceived the creed of Calvin, bu;t continued 
their ancient episcopal foxm of government; 
the churches of France and Scotland adopted 
the viewd of Calvin, in matters of both faith 
and discipline ; the latter adding, however, to 
the Consistory of Geneva, a General Assembly. 
Sec. 32. The difference which existed be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches, 
in relation to some important points of doctoc 
and discipline, led, as might be expected, to 
numerous violent coi^tentions, in which, how- 
ever, it is stated, the latter were generally tri- 
umphant, and succeeded, in respect to many | 
particular Lutheran Churches, to draw them to 
thev" conimunion. 

The principal difference between the Lutherans and tbe 
Calvinists, according to Dr. Mosheim, relates to the three 
following topics;—!, The sacrament of the Lord's Sap 

Sec. 3L In what catechism were the principles of 
Calvinism embodied ? Do all Calvinists a^e io 
doctrine and discipline ? What is said of the Frotest- 
ant churches of Holland, Poland, aod Hungary ? Of 
England ? Of the Bohemians and Moravians? 0^ 
France and Scotland ? 

Sec. 32. To what did the differences between the 
Lutherans and Calvinists lead ? In these controver- 
sies, which party triumphed ? 



?ctei 
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.U| per ; the iorroer aSirming a nmieridt pre^imee of the body 
J and blood of Christ wkb the bread and wine ; the latter^ a 
^^ ! spiritual presence. 2. The decrees of God ; the former 
erk maintaining that these decrees are founded upon apreetoits 
lyeni dinine hiowUdge of men's characters ; the latter, that they 
L zxtfru and tineomfiliofial, and founded on the wiUof Gad, 
3. Catholic rites and ceremonies ; the former retaimng ma* 
ny of them in their worship— as, the nse of imaffes-x-wafers 
in the sacrament-— exorcism or ejection of the devil in bap- 
tism, and similar ceremonies ; the latter, rejecting these and 
all similar superstitious practices^ and observing in their 
worship the ancient simplicity of Apostolic times. 

Sec. 33. Among the Refolded Churches 
themselves, during the 16th century, we find 
no account of divisions or disputes, which de- 
serve particular notice% In this respect, diey 
were much more highly favoured than the Lu- 
^^ therans, among whom theological disputes, 
std as have been remarked, led to the most un* 
\^^ happy dissensions. 

dofi It mast not be understood, however, that the Reformed 
,(;((( Charches were wholly exempted from contentions. Cal- 
1 1 vin has himself transmitted an accoant of a " most pemi- 
^j, cious sect/' which made their appearance in Flanders^ un- 
3^ der the name of libertines^ and spiritual brethren and sisters ; 
Ol and thence spread abroad into several countries. The sen- 
jn) timents advanced by this fraternity, were of the most nn- 
scriptural character, and fpr a time produced no small troub- 
le in some of the Churches. They maintained, among 
^ other points, that God is the '* sole operating cause in the 
^1 mind of man,-and the immediate author of all human ac- 
''' tions ; that consequently the distinctions of good and evil 
a are ^se ; that men cannot commit sin — and that after the 
^ death of the body, men will be united to the Deity himself." 



^ What, according to Or, Moeheim, arte the principal differences be- 

j tween the Lutherans and Calvinists ?, 1 

; Sect. 33. What is said of divinons among the Cal- | 

vinists, during the 16th century ? j 

But were they wholly exempt from contentions f Of what sect ( 

> has Calvin given an accoant ? • Where did they first appear ? What \ 

r did they maintain f Did this sect cause any trouble ? ^ 

27 • 
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Sec. 34* 1^9 however, the Ca^ists "w&re 
comparatively a:t {)eace among theniselTes, they 
were called tp experience -the most severe 
^ala, from the persecuting spirit <^ tiie Church 
•jrf ^Rome, aB account of which has already 
been giveh-^Sec. 8.) 

Sec. 3f5. The opening of the 17th century 
was distiUfuished by the rise of the ^^ ArminUm 
sckismj^ so ^called from James Arminius^ a pro- 
fessor of divinity at; Leyden, who, from being 
a 'Calvinist, aind preaching the doctrines of 
Cilvin, hi length rejected the system, so far 
as it related to predestination and gracfe. 

The following are the distibguishitig tenets, tstaiVt^hy 
ArinmiUB, «iid held l»y his followers : 

Ji« Tjitt CM.irofti enmity .determined lo -bestow salva- 
tion oa those,; who he foresaw would persevere to the end, 
and to Inflict everlasting punishiuent on those who sliould 
continue in their unbelief and resist divine ^cconrs ; so 
that election and reprobation are eonditionaH, 

S. That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and death, biade 
an atonement Tor the sitis of all mankind, and of every in- 
dividaal hi particular ; that, however, none but those who 
believe in him can be partakers of bis benefits. 

B. 1?hat mankind are not totally depraved, atid that de* 
pravity does not come upon them by virtue of Adam's be- 
ing their federal liead. 

4. That the grace of God which converts men, is not ir- 
resistible. 

5. That those who are united to Christ by faith, may fall 
from a state of grace and finally perish. 

Sec. 36. The sentiments of Arminius w^e 

adopted by some, distinguished for their learn- ' 

' - — 
8ec, 34. What trials did the Cahinists experience ^ 
Sec, S5l What schism utose at the opening of the 

17th century ? Who was the author of it T Who 

was Arminius ? 
What was the notion of Armmius on the subject of predestination 

Of the atonement ? Of depravity ? Of grace ? Of perseverance ? 
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11^ aind nfliMftce befote'his deaths whieh; Imfr 
pened in 1609; although they were powerfut; 
jy met by several eminent CaJvinists, and pa]r- 
tiouiarly by Gomar, the colleague of Arminius, 
in the divinity profeensorship at Leyden. 

Sec. 37. C^ the death of Arming, hia sen- 
timents appear to have been expensively adopt- 
ed ; this led to a controversy between the 
friends and opposers of the scheme^ which, 
was conducted with so much acrimoqiy, and 
occasioned so many tumults, that, at length, 
the civil authorities iaterposed, and by tfa^^ 
States General, a general Synod was convened 
at Dort, in 1618, to consider ajid decide on 
the whole controversy. 

Sec. 38. This Synod consisted of the most 
distinguished Dutch divines, and learaed dep- 
uties from England, Scotland, Switzerland, 
Bremen, Hesse, and the Palatinate. On the 
opening of the Session, the Arminians claimed 
the privilege of first refuting the Calvi|Eiistic 
doctrine of reprobation. To this, however, 
the Calvinists objected, that they ought to 
prOYe themselves right jhe(oTe they had any just 
ground, on which to proceed to prove others 
wrong. Refusing to adopt this course, the 

Sec. 36. When did Arminius die ? Who had em- 
braced bis doctnnes before this ? Who opposed 
them? 

Sec. 37. What success had his scheme after his 
death? Between whom did a controversy arise ? 
How was it conducted ? Who interposed i What 
Synod was called ? When ? What was its object ? 

See. 38. Of whom did this $yaod consist ? What 
did the Amunisns claim ? What did the Oalvinists 
r^ply ? What course did the Cahrtnists take } 
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Arminians were expelled the synod, and their 
sentiments were examined and condemned in 
their absence. 

Sec. 39. In consequence of the decision of 
the Synod of Dort, the Arminians were shame'* 
fully persecuted. They were expelled frdm 
all posts of honour and profit ; their ministers 
were silenced and their congregations sup- 
pressed. The above decision, however, was 
far from being popular, and by many the per* 
secution which ens^ed was deservedly, con- 
demned. At a subsequent period, they were 
treated with more lenity, and from that time 
to the present, many on the continent, in Eng- 
land, and America, have been found, who have 
embraced the Arminian faith, in all its latitude. 

In no Goontrj were the Arminians treated with more ser 
verity than in Holland. Through the instrumentality of 
Maurice, at that time the reigning prince, Barnevelt, their 
most distinguished civilian, was beheaded. Grotius was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and escaped his 
doom only by flight. Many of the refugees fled to Ant* 
werp ; others to France. 

After the death of Maurice in 1625, the Arminians were 
recalled by his successor, and permitted to live in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of their opinions. They erected Churches ; 
and, at length, increased so as to number in the United 
Provinces 34 congregations, and 84 pastors. At Anister-> 
dam they established a college. In which flourished in sue* 
cession many distinguished professors. 

Sec. 39. What were the consequences of the deci- 
sion of the Synod of Dort, in respect to the Armini- 
ans ? Was the decision popular ? At a subsequent 
period, how were they treated ? Into ^hat countries 
did the doctrines of Arminhis extend ? 

How were they treated in Holland f Who was beheaded ? 
Throagh whose instrumentality f What is said of Grotius, and 
others ? After the death of Maurice, what took place i How maoy 
churches and pastors did they number .' 
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Sec. 40. In subsequent periods, Arminian^ 
have been found in all Protestant countries on 
the globe. Through the influence of archbishop 
Laud, their sentiments at one time spread over 
England, and were embraced by some of the 
most distinguished prelates. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, both in England and America, 
are considered Arminian. Among the Con- 

fregational and Episcopal ministers in New 
Ingland, several have in former times received 
the Arminian system ; and some adopt it at 
the present time. 

//. Church of England. 

Sec. 41. The history of the Reformation in 
England, from its commencement, about the 
year 1534, to the death of Henry VIII. 1547, 
has already passed in review. (Period VII. 
Sec. 46, 47.) Henry was succeeded by his 
son, Edward VI. ; a prince, who, although 
but a few months more than nine years of age, 
was distinguished for his wisdom and virtue ; 
and for devoting himself, with all his heart, to 
the service of God, and the cause of the Re- 
formation. 

The accession of so pious a prince as Edward VI. was 

Sec. 40. What is said of the prevalence of Anxiin- 
ianism in subsequent periods ? Through whose influ- 
ence did it spread in England ? What sect is said to 
be Arminian ? Who in New England are Ahninians ? 

Sec. 41. What is said in Period VII. Sec. 46 and 47 
about the reformation in England, by Henry VIII. ? 
When did it commence ? When did Henry die ? 
Who succeeded him ? How did he regard the Re- 
formation ? 

27* 
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eccadion of great joy to the frioidsy and of sad diisappoint* 
meat to the enemies^ of the Reformation, both id England 
and on the continent. Edward was a decided Protestant, d f- 
vested in a remarkable degree^ for the times, of bigotry and 
superstition ; and with li^coining zeal set himself to pro- 
mote the interests of true relif ion. 

Sec. 42. Soon after his accession, the rigors 
of Henry's reign began to be relaxed. The 
severe laws, which were in existence against 
the Protestants, were repealed. The prison 
doors were opened, and many, who had been 
forced to quit the kingdom, returned home. 
Among the latter, were the celebrated John 
Hooper, and John Rogers. 

Towards the conclusion of Henry's reign, parliament 
had passed an i^ct, commonly known by the name of the 
bloody stahttCy which consisted of six articles, designed to 
favour the cause of popery. By these articles, it was enact- 
ed, that in the sacrament, the bread and wine are changed 
into the body and blood of Christ — that communion in 
both kinds is not essential to the common people — and that 
priests may not marry ; with other sencimeats of a similar 
character. 

In consequence of these articles, many for conscience's 
sake, were compelled to resign their stations, and flee to 
other countries. Others, who remained, were imprisoned, 
to the number of 500. Even Cranmer came near falling a 
sacrifice ; the king suffering him to 'be tried for his. life. 

This persecution was still going on, at the accession of 
Edward ; but it was now terminated by the government, 
with the consent of this pious prince, and the statute itself 
repealed. 

Sec. 43. The principBl promoters of the Re- 

■' 

Sec, 42. What now took place in respect to the se- 
vere laws which had been enacted ouring Henry*s 
reign against Protestants ? "What two exiks> among 
others, returned to England ? 

What 18 meant by the bloody statute ^ When was it^ passed ^ 
What;«raB ito design ? What did it enact P What was the eonse- 
quencf of this ttatate ? 
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formation, at this time, were the kiiig ; the duke 
of Somerset, the king's uncle, who was chosen 
protector; Dr- Cranmer, archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; Dr. Holgate, archbishop of York ; Sir 
WiUiam Paget, secretary of state ; Lord Vis- 
count Lisle, lord admiral ; Dr. Holbeach, bish- 
op of Lincoln ; Dr. Goodrich, bishop of Ely ; 
Dr. Latimer, bishop of Worcester ; and Dr. 
Ridley, elect bishop of Rochester. Against 
these were arrayed, on the side of popery, the 
princess Mary ; the lord chancellor; Dr.Ton- 
stal, bishop of Durham ; Dr. Gardiner, bishop 
of Winchester ; and Dr. Bonner, bishop of 
London. 

These were the heads of the two parties. Great conten* 
tion existed among them ; the advocates of the Reforma- 
tion being desirous of proceeding in the work of reform ; 
while the friends of the papacy insisted that religion should 
continue in the state in which Henry left it, till prince Ed- 
ward iBhould come of age. As the former, however, were 
the stronger party, it was determined to proceed. 

Sec. 44. The solemnity of the king's coro- 
, nation being over, several distinguished divines 
were appointed to visit all the churches in the 
kingdom, and to supply them with the means 
of instruction. A book of homilies was com- 
posed, and a copy directed to be left with 
every parish priest, to supply the defect of 
preaching, which few of the clergy, were at 
that time capable of performing. 

Sec. 43. Who, at this time, were the pronioterB of 
the Reformation ? Who opposed it ? 

Was there contention between these parties ? What did the 
friends of the Reformation purpose to do ? What were the views 
of the opposite party i Which prevailed ? 

Sec. 44. What was done soon after the king's coro- 
nation } What book was compiled, and ,seat to the 
Churches? 
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A homily f is & sermon, or discourse, oil some poioc of Fe- 
ligion, written io a manner so plain, as to be easily under- 
stood by the common people. This book of homilies was 
the work of Cranmer, and was of great service to the cause 
of religion, an4. the Reformation ; the pai^hial clergy be- 
ing generally so ignorant, as to be unable to compose a ser- 
mon. 

Sec. 45. At the same time, the divines were 
directed to deliver to the several bishops in the 
kingdom, thirty-six " injunctions," which the 
biahops were to proclaim four times a year, and 
see executed. These related to the disuse of 
images, pilgrimages, processions, tapers, and 
the like. Most of the bishops complied with 
these injunctions ; but Bonner and Gardiner 
refusing, were, for a time, imprisoned. 

Sec. 46. The next thing done, in order to 
favour the Reformation, was the revision of 
the Liturgy J or order of public worship, which 
being accomplished, was established by a^^ act 
of parliament. 

The Liturgy, or Church Service Book of England, was 
first composed in 1547. In the second year of king Ed- 
ward, it was established as the book of ceremonies to be 
observed in divine worship. In the fifth year of this prince's 
reign it was again revised^ and several alterations made in 
it. These alterations consisted principally in rejecting the 
use of oil in confirmation ; prayers for the dead ; and tran* 
substantiation. In the succeeding reign of Mary, it may 
here be added, the Liturgy was abolished ; but on the ac- 

What M a Homily ? Whose work was the Book of Homilies, 
which was prepared ? Why was such a work necessary f 

Sec. 45, How many injunctions were ordered to be 
proclaimed and executed by the bishops ? What did 
these injunctions relate to ? What bishops would not 
comply ? What was done with them ? 

Sec. 46. What is a Liturgy ? What' is said of its 
revision and establishment ? 

Whin irtm th^ Liturgy of tiie Church of England first com^#|M ? 
7n what year of king Edward was it established f When was it re- 
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Qcssion of Elizabeth it was re-establishedp with aome alter- 
ations; since whicbi it has remained mach the same to the 
present day. 

Sec. 47. The Liturgy, which was thus es- 
tablished, and in which the reformers who pre- 
pared it, shewed a wise moderation, was far 
from giving satisfaction to all. The common 
people especially, who were generally advo* 
cates of popery, disliked it. Several insurrec** 
tions, in different parts of the kingdom, broke 
out, which were suppressed only by the strong 
arm of power, and the execution of several of 
the promoters of them. 

The most formidable of these insurrections^ were those 
of Devonshire and Norfolk. In the former place, insur- 
gents collected to the number of 10,000, and demanded of 
the king to restore the ancient worship. In Norfolk, the 
rebels amounted to 20,000. They were headed by one 
Ket, a tanner, who assumed to himself the power of judica«» 
ture, under an old oak tree, thence called the otik of the 
RtformaHan. The rebels were dispersed in each of these 
places with difficulty — several of their leaders were execu^ 
ted ; Ket was hung m chains. 

Sec. 48. About this time, also. Articles cf 
Religion, to the number of forty-two, were 
agreed upon, by the bishops and clersy, to 
which subscription was required, by all who 
held ecclesiastical offices. These articleisr^ 
were the basis of the celebrated thirty-nine 

articles of the Church of England, which form 

■■ - I I i » ..11 ■ I II, III 11 1 1 1 1 f 

vised ? Wh&t alterations did it undergo f What is said of it in the 
retgn of Mary ? What in the reign of Elisabeth f 

Sec. 47. Did the Liturgy give satisfaction ? What 
commotions were occasioned by it ? 

Which were the most formidable of these insurrections? What 
is said of the Devonshire insurrection ? What of the Norfolk ? 

Sec. 48. What Articles of Religion were agreed 
upon ? * By whom were they to be subscribed f Of 
what were these articles the basis ? 
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at present, the code of faith atH diseipIiBe in 
that Church. 

Sec. 49« Although many of the refomers 
y^e desirous of a still more thorough reform- 
ation, and even of a complete abandonment of 
every vestige of the Roman superstition, some 
things, from expediency, were left untouched. 
One relic, in particular, gave great dissatisfac- 
tion to some of the clergy, viz. the retention of 
the cap, surplice, and other clerical garments 
of the Romish priests. 

Sec. 50. To no one were these clerical gar- 
ments more odious, than to John Hooper, who 
with John Rogers, the first martyr, ha» been 
called, " the very ring-leader of the non-con- 
formists.'* Hooper being nominated to the 
bishoprick of Gloucester, refused it, because 
he would not wear these gannents. The king 
was willing to dispense with them, but Cranmer 
and Ridley Were of a different opinion. Hoop- 
er was, therefoi^^ committed to prison. 

This waa an act of arbitrary powor rarely exceeded ; and 
in the exercise of this power, Craomer and Ridley cannot 
be jofftified. If Hooper had a wish to decline the dfibred 
prefermeut, Iketa was. no esLciisiB for btsimpvisoMieot. la 
tbie-controTorsy^ most of the^ reforming el^gy weie on the 
sid.eof Hooper ; and akhOQgh they had submitted till now 
to the wearing of the garments prescribed, at this time they 
laid them aside. Hence, they were called nancomformists. 

Sec. 49. Were the reformers desirous of a further 
reformation ? Why did they not proceed further.^ 
What relic gave much dissatis&ction ? 

Sec, 50. To whom particularly were the clerical 
garments odious ? What have these mea beea styled 1 
WhfM beeame of Hooper ? Tfafotigh whese iftAueiice 
was he inopnaoned ? 

What must be thought of this tet? What did the rafoimiiiip 
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4iao9g ihate weie IftliiMry GttrefMe, Join Rugm, mod 

. fSec« 51. Anotl^er stain attaches to Cranmer, 
and other reformers^ at whose instance, the 
Anabaptists were persecuted, and some of 
t^em put to death. Among the latter was a 
woman, by the name of Joan Bocher:, ^r Joan 
of Kent. These Anabaptists, several years 
before, had come from Germany, during the 
wars in that country, and were now propaga- 
ting their s^itiments, with some success in 
. England. (Pmod VH. Sec. 46.) 

The strong measures adq>tetd hy the Tefbrmers, greatly 
alarmed the anabaptists, am) maDy of tliefn iostenstUy al>- 
' jured their faith, ^tit Joan of Kent, provingobstinate, was 

I declared a heretic, and delivered over to the etvil poirer to 

I be burnt. To the king, Uiis tneasnre appear^ unwurrant- 

i able, and seemed to partake too mnbh 6f that spirit which 

they censured in the papists. Cramner thought it right, 
' however, to btirn for heretical opinions ; and, at length, per- 

I suaded the kitig to sign the warrant. As he yielded to the 

I archbishop's impoi'tunity, he told him, with tears in his 

. eyes, " that if he did wrong, since he did it in submission 

' to his-anthority, he (Cranmer) shoakl answer /or itto God." 

This speech is aaid to have struck the archbishop with Lor- 
I ror ; yet he suffered the sentence to be executed. 

' Sec. 52. Edward died in the year 1553, to 

' the great grief of his subjects ; but ©specially 

I of the reformers. Great advances had been 

[ made during his short reign, in the work of 

cktfgy think of it P What did tbey do? Hence, what vttre they 
cftlled ? Who were some of them ? 

Sec. 51. What other stain attaches to Cranmer ? 
What woman suffered ? Whence did these Anabap- 
tists come to England ? 

How did the king regard the persecution of Joan f What did he 
say to Cranmer, on signing the warrant for her execution ? 

Sec. 52. When <Ud £dward die? What is said of 
the Fefomwtian during his reign ? 
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refomatioii ; and had he lived a few.yesrs 
longer, a complete finish would probably have 
beenput to it. But a wise Providence ordered 
it difierently, and caused the bright prospect 
of the Church, soon to be overcast with gloom. 

At the preaent day, we naturally wonder that there ahonld 
have been so mneh thafwas " pare and lotely" among the 
celbnnera, and yet sach disgosting remains of superstition 
&nd illiberality. But the truth is, they made advances by 
slow degrees. The Reformation all along was conducted 
m a manner inconsistent with the principles on which it 
was founded. In departing from Rome, the reformers 
claimed the right of private judgement, and the sufficiency 
of the scriptures as a rule of faith. 

Yet, when they obtained the, ascendency, they granted 
little liberty to others. They were too much disposed to 
justify in their practice, what they had loudly and severely 
condemned in the friends of the papacy. Still, the reform- 
ers were good, noble men. The previous darkness of the 
ecclesiastical world had been great. The light was now 
dawning; but as yet spiritual objects were seen indis- 
tinctly. Prejudices could not in a moment be removed ; 
^or could it, perhaps, be expected, that the reformers should 
advance much faster than did public opinion. 

Sec. 53. Edward, at his death, gave the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey, who was a Protest- 
ant, and niece of Henry VIII. and who ac- 
cordingly was proclaimed queen. But his 
sister, the princess Mary, a bigoted papist, 
claimed the throne as her right, and succeeded 
in taking possession of it, in August, 1553, to 
the great grief of the friends of the Reforma* 
tioh. 

On what principles was the Reformation conducted ? What did 
the Reformers do, which they had condenmed in the friends of the 
papacy ? 

Sec. 5-3. To whom did Edward leave the crown? 
Who, however, obtained it ? Who was Mary ? When 
did she succeed? Was her accession agreeable to 
her subjects ? 
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This was truly a mysterious providence; aad caused a 
wide spread despondeqcy among the friends of trcitb. The 
mind of Mary was superstitious and melancholy. She had 
ever hated the Reformation, and was resolved, from the 
first, to bring back the nation to the bosom of the Church 
of Rome. 

Sec. 54. The appxehensions of the Protest- 
ants were soon realized. No sooner was Ma^ 
ry seated on the throne, than she began to show 
, her predilection for the papal cause. Bonner 
I and Gardiner, she reLeased^from prison, and 
I soon after prohibited alLpreaching, without her 
' special license. 

, Sec. 55. Many of the reforming ^ clergy, 

i however, did continue to preach, and were dc- 
I termined to brave the consequences. The 
I royal m^4Ate, however, soon weni forth, for the 
^ imprisonment of all such.. Hooper, Ooverdale, 
, Taylor, Cranmer, Latimer, and many othiers, 
I were arrested. Hooper was sent to the fleet; 
I Cranmer and Latimer were committed to the 
tQw^, Not less than 1000 escaped imprison- 
ment by leaving the kingdota; 
^ Sec. 56. Parhament assembled in October. 

I A bill was now intrpduq^d^.and shortly afteis 
parsed, repealing, king Edward^s law»aboutre- 
j ligion, and restoring that fo*m of divine ser- 
' vice, which wagr in use « during the last year of 

What was the character of Maiy ?. What was she resolved i^Km f 
' Sec. &4. What course did she take ? WTiom did she 

release from prisen ? -What did she prohibit ? 

Sec. 55. Did the reiorqaing clergy, however, ,CQnti- 
nue to preach ? Wliat was the consequence 1 Whore 
were HoOper, Cranmer and hniimer imprisoned ? 
' Did any escape ? 

' Sec, 56, Outb^aBsembling of parliament, what was 

done ? \Vhat was now the state of the Reformation ? 
28 
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kinff Henry VIII. Thus the great objects of 
the Reformation were for a time annihilated ; 
all which had been gained, was apparently 
lost ; Rome was once more ascendant. 

Sec. 57. To strengthen herself in the king- 
dom, and to give an increase of power to the 
papal cause, Mary now united herself in mar- 
riage with Philip, of Spain, grandson of Charles 
V. and through jealousy, sent Elizabeth, her 
sister, afterwards queen, to prison, and caused 
Lady Jane Grey, with her husband, Lord Guil- 
ford, to be beheaded. 

Edward had settled the crown on Lady Jane, ihroQgh the 
influence of the duke of Northumberland ; who, in aniici* 
Ration of her elevation to the throne, married her to his son. 
Lord Guilford. Lady Jane was eminently pioas, and 
strongly attached to the principles of the reformers. 

On the death of Edward, she was proclaimed queen by 
Northumberland and his party ; but her rival, Mary, proved 
more powerful, and seized the kingdom for herself. Cru- 
elty was a conspicuous trait in the character of Mary ; and 
bitter were the marks of it, which Lady Jane and her 
friends experienced. . She saw her father-in*law iwd his 
family, her own father and hisnumerous adherents, broaght 
to the Tower, and at last expire under the hand of the ex- 
ecutioner ; and she herself, {together with her husband, 
completed the bloody tragedy. She suffered with the most 
Christian resignation, exclaiming with fervency, " Lord, in- 
to thy hands I commend my spirit." 

Sec. 58« To give the papal cause the appear- 
ance of justice and moaeration, but, in reality, 
to triumph still more over the Protestants, a 
pubUc disputation was ordered at Oxford, in 

Sec. 57. What measures did Mary adopt to strength- 
en herself and the papal cause ? How did she treat 
Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey ? 

Why had Edward settled the crown on Lady Jane ? What was 
her character ? How did she suffer f Were others mToWed in her 
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the spring of 1554, between the leading divinei^, 
on both sides. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
w»e brought from prison to manage the dis- 
pute for t^e Reformers. They spoke with 
great power and boldness, but were declared 
to be vanquished, required to adopt the popish 
I faith ; and for refusing, were pronounced ob- 
I stinatc heretics, and excluded from the church. 
Sec. 59. In the same year, Cardinal Pole 
I arrived in England, from Rome, with authority 
t from the Pope to receive the submission of 
the king and queen, which they offered upon 
I their knees. When this was done, the Cardi- 
' nal pronounced the kingdom absolved from 
^ all censures, and once more returned to the 
favour of his Holiness, and to the bosom of the 
I Catholic Church. 

I Thus the Catbolvc religion was publicly acknowledged, 

as the religion of the land ; and the bishops were required 
to see that it was fully established. Such of the clergy, 
as conformed, were anointed, and clothed with priestly 
garments. More than 12000, however, refused, and were 
I deprived of their livings, and many of them imprisoned.<j ., 

Sec. 60. Soon after the reconciliation be- 
tween the English Church and the Pope had 
been effected, an act was passed in parliament, 
for the burning of heretics ; and from this 
time the work of persecution began. The 
queen committed the sanguinary work to Gar- 
Sec 58. Between vfhom was a dispute held in 1554 I 
Why ? What was the issue of it ? 

Sec. 59. Who arrived in England the same year ? 
For what purpose ? 

Was the Catholic religion now re-establishod? How were the 
oonfonning clergy treated ? How the non-conforming ? 

Sec. &D. What act soon after passed parliament ? 
To whom was the work of burning committed ? How 
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diner and Bonner^ by wfaotaa, in the space of 
two years, not less than 4QO9 and seme nuake 
the number double, were publicly executed. 
Among the distinguished men who suffered, 
were Rogers, Saunders, Hooper, Taylor, Rid- 
ley, Latimer and Cranmer. 

Mr. Rogers was burnt in Smitbiield, Feb. 4. 1555. A 
pardon was offered him at the stake, which he refused, al- 
thoagh his wife and ten small children were within his 
view, whom he was leaving destitute in the world. With 
these he was not permitted even to speak. 

Saunders was burnt at Coventry. When he came to the 
stake, he exclaimed, " Welcome the cross of Christ ! Wel- 
come everlasting life !" Next to him, suffered the active 
and pious bishop Hooper. Th<|^re consumed him so slow* 
ly, that his l^gs and thighs were roasted, and one of bis 
hands dropped off, before he expired. His last words were, 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." On the same day, Dr. 
Rowland Taylor was burnt at Smithfield. 

The effect of these burnings, was different from what 
the Papists had expected. Gardiner supposed that one or 
two burnings would extirpate Protestantism from England. 
But seeing himself disappointed, he committed the prosecu- 
tion of the work to the infamous Bonner, who, Neal says, 
'' behaved more like a cannibal, than a Christian." 

many suffered in the space of two years ? Mention 
some distinguished men who suffered ? 

Who suffered first f Give some particulars of the burning of 
Roarers ; — of the burning of Saunders ; — Of Hooper. Was the effect 
of this persecution what the papists expected f To whom did Gar> 
diner now commit the work ? What does Neal say of Bonner : 
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BURNING OF RIDLEY AND LATIMER. 



In October, Ridley and Latimer suffered al Oxford, at 
one stake. The former of these was one of the nnosl able 
and learned of the English reformers; the latter was a man 
of great simplicity of character, who, by his preaching, had 
in no small degree contrii)uted to expose the superstitions 
of popery. He was now nearly 70 years old. Before these 
v(;uerable men suffered, they embraced each other, and 
then kneeling, prayed. As the fire was applied to the pile'^ 
Latimer exclaimed, **Be of good courage, master Ridley; 
and play the man. We shall this day light such a candle 
by God's grace in England, as, I trust, shall never be put 
out." 

It is worthy of record, that the very same day on which 
these noble men suffered, the cruel Gardiner was seized 
with the illness of which hexlie'd. He* would not sit dowA 
to dinner, till be had deceived the news from Oxford of (he 
burning of the two bishops, which was not till four o'clock 
in the afternoon. While at dinner, he became unwell, and 
lingering till the I2lh of November, died. His last words 

Give particttisn 6f the baming of Ridley >and Latimer ? Wh^trc- 
iiiarkatblelanguiige did Latimer use, as he was about to be burned ? 
Wliat is said of Gardiner? When did Cranmer suffer? Ofwhal 

28* 
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were a true, but melancholy comment upon his life, " I 
have sinned with Peter, but have not wept with Peter." 

Cranmer was burnt, March 21st, 1556, in the 67th year 
of his age. Such a fate he' had anticipated, and had settled, 
some time before his arrest, all his private affairs. Afler 
his arrest, great efforts were made to induce him to abjure 
his faith, and embrace the Romish religion. In a moment 
of terror, in view of .death, Cranmer yielded; and set hi? 
hand to a paper, renouncing the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, and acknowledging the authority of the papal Church. 

Nothwithstanding this concession, hiS' enemies resolved 
to bring him to the stake. Accordingly he was not long 
afler led forth. But the worthy man had had time to con- 
sider upon his conduct. Sorely did he lament his apostacy, 
and firmly did he resolve to die, like a true martyr. 

Before the multitude, he confessed his error, and deeply 
repented of it. This manly conduct surprised his enemies, 
who immediately dragged him to the stake, to which he was 
fastened. 

The fire was soon kindled, and the venerable martyr, 
stretching his right hand into the flames, exclaimed, " this 
hand hath offended, this unworthy hand." His miseries 
were soon over, and his last w ords were, " Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit." 

Sec. 61. While these things were transpiring 
in England, the attention of the queen was di- 
rected to Ireland, where the Protestiints had 
much increased, through the energetic pro- 
ceedings of George Brown, whom Henry VIII. 
had created archbishop of Dublin. Mary now 
resolved upon sanguinary measures, against 
them also, and commissioned Dr. Cole, a 
zealous CathoUc, to erect his tribunal in Dub- 
lin. By a singular providence, however, the 

unworthy act was Cranmer guilty ? Did he recant ? How did he 
die? 

Sec. 61. What was the state of Ifjeland at this time? 
Who had forwarded the Reformation there ? What 
did Mary resolve upon, with respect to that country ? 
To whom did she commit the execution of her wishes ? 
How was the plan frustrated ? 
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Dr. lost his commission, and the Hvcs of the 
Irish were spared. 

On his way from England to Ireland, Cole haltied at an 
Inn, in the city of Chester. 'Here he was waited upon by 
the mayor, to whom he announced his business to Ireland, 
and taking from, his baggage a leather case, exclaimed — 
" Here is a commission, which sl\all lash the heretics of 
Ireland." 

The vrdrds fell upon the ear of the hostess, who was a 
Protestant ; and while the doctor waited upon the mayor 
down stairs, she hastily took from the case the boasted * 
commission, and placed in its stead a pack of cards. 

The next morning, the doctor sailed for Ireland. ' On 
his arrival in Dublin, he opened his commission, in the 
presence of the public authorities, and to hiji confusion 
found only a pack of cards. Before a second commission 
could be obtained from England, thei queen was no more. 
Elizabeth, the successor of Mary, was so pleased with the 
story, that she settled upon the woman a pension ot forty 
pounds a year, for life. 

Sec. 62. The year 1554 is distinguished for 
the rise of the Puritans^ at Frankfort, in Ger- 
many. They, at first, consisted of English 
Protestants, who, fleeing from England, to 
avoid the persecutions of Mary's reign, took 
refuge at the above place, where they availed 
themselves of the opportunity of carrying the 
Reformation further than the British court 
had hitherto allowed. They abandoned seve- 
ral parts of the service book of king Edward, 
with the surphce and the responses, aiming at 
a greater simplicity in their manner of worship. 

The term Puritan, was first applied to these exiles, by 

Tell this story ? 

Sec. 62. When did the Puritans rise ? Where ? 
Who were they ? Why had they fled from England i 
What parts of the service book of Edward did they 
abandon 1 

How WAS the term ^ Puritan,'' at first applied ? Who oppofle'd 
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way of ridicule. In the steps they bad taken, they met 
with violent opposition from many of their brethren. Dr, 
Cox, who had been tutor to king Edward, disturbed their 
worship, by answering aloud after the minister, and accus* 
ed the celebrated John Knox, who was then pastor of these 
exiles, of enmity to the Emperor. Knox and his friends 
were driven from the city, and the episcopal forms of wor- 
ship were re-established. But from- this time the Puritans 
increased rapidly in number, both in England, and on the 
continent. 

This was the first breach, or schism, between the En- 
glish exiles, on account of the service book of king Edward ; 
which made way for the distinction, by which the two par- 
ties were afterwards known, of Puritans and Conformists, 

Sec. 63. After a reign of a few months more 
than five years, Mary was summoned to her 
account, and was succeeded by her sister, 
Elizabeth, A. D. 1558. During the reign of 
this princess, Protestantism was firmly estab- 
lished^ in her dominions, and was favoured by 
her in other parts of Europe. When her ac- 
cession was known abroad, all who had fled 
into foreign countries returned. 

Elizabeth began to reign at the age of 24, and governed 
England for the space of 45 years, with an energy, saga- 
city and prudence, which have rarely been excelled. 

Great was the joy which was disused among the Pro- 
testants, on her accession. On her way to London, she 
was greeted by thousands; and as the bishops and clergy 
advanced to tender her their congratulations, she suffered 
all to kiss her hand, except Bonner, from whom she tyrned 
in disgust. At her coronation, as she passed u4Dder a tri- 
umphal arch, an English Bible was let down into her hai>ds, 

them, and disturbed their worship ? Of what did Dr. Cox acciuc 
Knox ? What was the consequence ? Did the Puritane howeTer, 
increase ? By what names were the two parties afterwards known ? 

Sec. 63. When did Mary die ? Who .succeeded 
her ? What is said of Protestantism during her reign ? 

How old was Elizabeth when she began to reign ? How 16n$ 
did she reign ? How did she administer the government ? Was 
her accession hailed with joy ? What took placs on lier way t« 
London ? 
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by a cbild, representing truth. The queen received it with 
reverence, accounting it the most valuable gift.which could 
have been bestowed. 

Sec. 64. Although Elizabeth was a Protest- 
ant, and in favour of the Reformation, she pro- 
ceeded with a caution in *^11 her measures, in 
relation to religion, which may be thought to 
have been excessive. For a time, few changes 
were effected ; the popish priests kept their 
livings, and went on celebrating mass ; and 
I such of the Protestants, as began to use the 
, service book of Edward, were forbidden, and 
I all preaching was prohibited until the meeting 

of parliament. 
I Although EUzabeth ranks among the Protestant mon- 

archfl, and did in several particulars favour the cause of the 
Reformation, she evidently had a high regard for the Cath* 
I olics ; and in respect to her own supremacy, the true spirit 

I of popery. She never regarded the Puritans, but with dis* 

, gust. Preaching she abhorred, and would suffer but little 

of it during her reign. She loved pomp and splendour, 
lather than simplicity ; and regarded with an eye of jeal- 
ousy, the spirit of liberty to which the doctrines of the Pu- 
I ritans tended. Real religion, durmg her reign, was low ; 

and at the close of it, things in the Church were hardly,' 
in point of protestantism and reformation, equal to what 
' they were in the latter part of the life of king Edward. 
\ Sec. 65. On the meeting of parliament, -in 

j Jan. 1559, a majority weire found to be <)n the 
side of the Reformation. Several acts passed 
, in favour of the Protestant cause ; but the acts 
I which deserve the most notice, on account of 

' Sec. 64. How did Elizabeth proceed in the work o( 

\ reformation ? What changes were efTected ? . 

How did Elizabeth regard the Catholics f How the Ptuitaas ? 

' What is said of her love of pomp f What was the. state of religion 

daring her reign ? What was the state of the reforii^tion at its close f 

Sec. 65. What two acts passed the parliament of 
1559, which had much influence on religion ? 
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their influence upon religion, w^re the Supre- 
macy^ the Sovereign^ and Uniformity of Com- 
mon rrayer. 

By the act of supremacy, the queen and her successors, 
were invested with supreme power, in all cases temporal 
and. ecclesiastical. It forbid all appeals to Rome ; repeal- 
ed the laws relating to the punishment of heresy ; and re- 
stored the policy of the Church, to the state in which it 
stood during the reign of king Edward. 

The act of uniformity was designed to bring all, not to 
the belief of the same doctrines, but to the observance of 
the same rites and ceremonies. Hence, the queen was em- 
powered to ordain and publish such rites and ceremonies, 
as she might think calculated to advance the interests of 
the Church. 

Elizabeth was fond of several of the ancient ceremonies ; 
and, moreover, it was her policy to retain some, from a 
wish to please her Catholic subjects. She was desirous of 
retaining images and crucifixes in Churches^ with all the 
old popish garments. 

' This act of uniformity, which was urged in relation to 
things indifferent, was the rock, on which the peace of the 
Church of England was shipwrecked. The rigorous exe- 
cution of this act, to which the Puritans could not submit, 
was the occasion of most of the mischiefs, which befel the 
English Church, for more than 80 years. Had the reform- 
ers followed the apostolic precedent — '* Let not him that 
eateth judge him that eateth not," the Church of England 
would have made a more glorious figure in the Protestant 
world, than she did, by this compulsive act of uniformity. 

Sec. 66. In the act of supremacy, above 
mentioned, was a clause, which gave rise to 
a new Court, called the " Court of High Com- 
missionJ^^ This consisted of persons appointed 
by the Queen, and to whom jurisdiction was 
given over such matters of a spiritual nature. 

What power did the act of supremaey gire to the Queen and her 
sQcceasors f What did it forbid ? What did it repeal ? What re- 
stone f What was the design of the act of uniformity ? What power 
did it give the Queen f What were the conseqnences of the act of 
uniformity ^ 

Sec. 66. To what event did the act of supremacy 
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as her Majesty might entrust to them — ^viz. "to 
visit, to reform and amend all errors, heresies, 
^schisms, abuses, contempts, offences and enor- 
mities whatsoever.'' Under the authority of 
this clause, the Queen instituted this court, 
which, in respect to the Puritans, was little 
short of the inquisition. * 

Sec. 67. About this time, Elizabeth appoint- 
ed a committee of divines to revise king Ed- 
ward's Uturgy, and to make such alterations, 
as might appear judicious. Yet she required, 
that all passages offensive to the pope, should 
be stricken out ; and that nothing which could 
favour the Puritans, should be acunitted. 

The Liturgy, as thus settled, was less in favour of the 
reformers, than it had been in the days of king Edwardi- 
At that time the surplice only was required ; but now the 
square cap, the tippet, and other garments, were ordered 
to be used. This gave great dissiitisfaction to the Puri- 
tans ; since it was obviously designed as a compliment to 
the Roman Catholics, in opposition to themselves. Sec. 46. 
' Sec. 68. On the termination of parliament, 
the oath of supremacy was tendered to the 
bishops and clergy. All the bishops, except 
the bishop of Landaff, to the number of 14, 
refused it, and left their places, as did 175 oth- 
ers, who held benefices. These, out of 9400, 

— 1 : , \ 

give rise ? Of whom did it consist f What powers 
had they ? What was the character of this court? 

Sec, 67. What, about thisstime, took place in re* 
spect to king Edward's Lituigy } What respect was 
paid, in the revision, to the pope ? What to the Pu- 
ritans? 

Did the lAUagy now come up to its former standard ? What 
more did it require in respect to derical garments ? How did the 
Puritans regard this f 

Sec, 68. When the oath of supremacy came to b^ 
tiendered to the bishops and clergy, who refused it t- 
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who had been beneficed men, under Qaeen 
Mary, were all >rho refused to take the oath* 

In the time of Mary,.ail the above w^re Papists, the open 
friends of Rome, and advocates of the supremacy of his 
Holiness. What must have been the pliancy of" their con- 
sciences, when in a few months, they could, in order to re- 
tain their livings, deny all allegiance to Rome, and ac- 
knowledge a queen to be the legitimate head of the Chiuccb. 

Such Papists, as chose, now retired to other .countries. 
Such as retired from the priest's office, were pensione4* 
The monks, who had come to England, during .the reign 
of Mary, returned to secular life ; the nuns went fo France 
and Spain. Bonner refusing .to submit to the queen, was 
committed to prison ; where, sometime afler^ be died. 

Sec. 69. The return of England from the 
authority of his Holiness to Protestantism^ was 
a great mortification to the friends of popeiy, 
who now employed every means, within their 
power, to regain their lost dominion. At first, 
the pope addressed a conciliatory letter to the 
qiieen, inviting her to return t6 the bosom of 
the Catholic phurch ; but, finding her unwil-* 
Ung to resign iier supremacy, he exconmiimi- 
calted her^ Bhd absolved all he^r subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 

^his, jiowever, was hr .frojfn Jbeing »]!. Several, plots 
were devised to place Mary, queen of Scots^ upon the throne. 
Those around the queen #eresecretlj instigated by the 
Jesuits to assassinate fae^ ; and, finally, the whol4 power of 
Spain'wais armed agaipst the kingdom. With an immeiise 

What bishop took it ? How many of the clergy ac- 
cepted of it ? ' 

In the time of Majy, what cause did these persons advocate ? 
Was it not strange that they should 9a s^oon change P Why 4id 
they now espouse the cause of the Reformation ^ What became of 
such papists as did not take the oath of supremacy ? What became 
•f Bonner? 

Sec. 69. What measures did the pope ^dopt to re- 
gain England to his view 1? ? Upon his failure, . what 
course did he pursue 1 
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force, called the Spanish'AmUida^ Philip entered the Brit- 
ish channel, designing to seize upon the throne, and re* 
eatablish popery. A superintending Providence, however, 
scattered the fleet by a tempest, and thus annihilated a dar* 
ling project of the friends of Rome. 

Sec. 70. On the OTganization of the Court 
of High Commission,, Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbury,, who was a violent opposer of the 
Puritans, was placed at its head. From him 
they received no favour; for such as would not 
subscribe to the act of uniformity were suspend- 
ed ; many were driven from their homes in great 
indigence, and several were executed. 

The subsequent history of the Court of High Commis- 
sion is of a similar character. For many years it continu- 
ed to be a powerful engine, in the hands of the sovereignsi 
against the Puritans ; and all who would not conform to 
their wishes in ecclesiastical matters. But, notwithstand- 
ing the trials and sufferings of the Puritans, they continu- 
ed to increase. Religion among them was of a pure and 
fervent character. Before Elizabeth's death, it was com- 
puted that there were not less than 100,000 Presbyterians 
within her realm. 

Sec. 71. The year 1581, gave rise to a new 
sect among the Puritans, called Brownists^ from 
their leader Robert Brown. They not only 
denied the Church of England to be a tr\ie 
Church, but rejected presbyterianism, and 
pleaded for independency. The order was 

What other plans were laid against the queen ? What force did 
Spain send against England ? What became of the armada ^ 

Sec. 70. Who was placed at the head of the Court 
of High Commission ? What course did he adopt ? 

What is said of the character of this Court, afterwards ? Did the 
Puritans continue to increase? How many Presbyterians were 
tliere in the realm, before Elizabeth's death ? 

Sec. 71. Who were the Brownists ? In what year 
did they rise ? What did they deny and reject ? 
What did they plead for ? Who afterwards improved 
the order ? 

29 
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afterwards impiroyed Isfp Mr« John Robinson, 
whose Church, in 1622, remoTed to Plymouth, 
in New England. 

The first Church of Browoists was formed in London, iu 
1592. They were considered as f^uiatics, and were great- 
ly oppressed by the friends of the episcopacy. Many of 
them fled to Holland, and took refuge in that country. 
Brown, their leader, was confined in no less than thirty 
two piisons.^ Before his death, however, he^onfennod-to 
tbe^establishment. 

Sec. 72. Elizabeth died, March 24, 1603, 
and was succeeded by James VI* of Scotland, 
who took the title of James I. This monarch, 
although educated as a Presbyterian, early es- 
poused the joause of the Episcopalians against 
the Puritans, whom be caused to ejcperience 
die utmost rigour of the ecclesiastical laws. 

From the previous education of James, the Puritans, not 
without reason, hailed his accession as the harbinger of a 
better state.of things^ in respect to themselves. On his way 
to London, a deputation from them met him, and present- 
ed to him a petition called the millenary, because it con- 
tained the wishes of a thousand ministers for further reform- 
ation. The Puritans, hdwever, had soon reason to change 
their expectations ^ fyr, although James appointed aconfer* 
ence atHamplioii courts betwe^ the opppsite parties, it 
was apparent that be was no friend to. puritanisn!. Sckmi 
after, with his whole court he renounced, Calvinism, and 
embraced the principles of the Arminians; 

During his reign the celebrated Bancroft became arch- 
bishop of ' Canterbury .' He-was an invetera te fee-to-the 
Puritans, against whom he raised a bitter persecution, eject- 

) -When and '^hero was the first ohiirch «f the BrownistB formed f 
How were they legarded ^ What i9 said of Brown, their leader? 
V Sec 72. In whiet year did Elizabeth decease ? By 

whom was she succeeded ? What part did James 

take? 

. How were the Puritans aiTccted by his accession ? Was this joy 
soon diminished ? What conference did James appoint ** 'Wha.t 
principles did he embrace ? Who wa9 aj-chbishop of Canterbury ^in 
his reign ? What was his conduct towards the Puritans ? Whither 
did many puritan families flee ? 
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iQ^from tfaepiripifriiidexJbQfnAiiniiealMg iiioinFthe^SliBCfb^ 
every one who favouredoon-confbrniity. To avoid this op- 
pression, many Puritan families left the kingdom, and em- 
igrated to New England and Virginia. 

Sec. 73. In the year 1605, a scheme was 
formed by the Roman Catholics, against whom 
James entertained^the most inveterate hostility 
I to cut off, at one blow, the king, lords, and 

commons, at the meeting of parliament. This 
I was called the gun powder plot. Happily, the 

I . design was discovered, in season to prevent 
{ « its execution. Not only the Roman Catholics 
I suffered in consequence of this, new and se- 

I vere measures being adopted against them ; 

I but the P^ritans also, upon whom the plot was 

( wickedly charged by the Catholics, to excite 

i against them the public indignation. 

I The discovery of this treasonable plot, arose from a letter 

i addressed to a Catholic peer, by an unknown hand, aboilt 

I ten days before the meeting, earnestly ad^stng him not to 

attend. The nobleman showed the letter to the king, who 
I suspecting treachery, ordered the vaults below the house 

I of parliament to be examined. Thirty-sis barrels of gun- 

( powder were found concealed, and Guy Fawkea or Vaux, 

I -the man who was to set fire to the train, making the neces- 

sary preparations. 

Sec. 74. Among the important acts of king 
James was the ordering of that trom^lationi (ii' 
the sacred scriptures which is now in common 
use. Fifty-seven distinguished divines were 

8ec. 73. What do you understand by the sun-pow- 
der plot ? Who were the authors of it ? To what 
year does it belong ? Who suffered severely os its 
discovery ? 

How was it diBcovercd ? What quantity of powder was conoeaU 
ed f Who was to have fired it ? 

Sec. 74. When were the Scriptures, now in use, 
translated? By whose order? When first published ? 
How many were engaged in the translation ? 
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appointed to the work ; but some dying, and 
others removing, after their appointment, only 
forty-seven were engaged in the translation. 
It was first published in 1611. 

Niue transiationa into English had been previously made ; 
viz. Wickliffe's Testament in 1380. Tyndall's do- 1526- 
first edition of the Bible 1535 ; Matthew's Bible 1537; Cran- 
mer's 1539 ; Geneva 1559 ; Bishop's 1568 ; Rhenish Nevr 
Testament 15S2, and Bible by the Catholics 1609, 1610. 

To the above translation, king James was induced by a 
request of the Puritans, at the Hampton court confereDce. 
The translators were divided into six companies, each of 
which took such a portion of the Scriptures, as was deem- 
ed best. To guard against. errors, learned men from the 
two universities, were appointed to revise the whole before 
it was printed. 

Sec. 75. James L died in the year 1625, and 
was succeeded by his son Charles I. a prince, 
who adopted much the same poUcy, as his fa- 
ther, in ecclesiastical matters, and who aimed 
to extirpate Puritanism and Calvinism from his 
realm. 

Charles, at first, was thought to favour the Puritans, as 
Dr. Preston i the head of that party, came up to London in 
the coach with him on his accession ; but this proved to be 
a mistake, for he not only married a papist, but promised 
at the time of his marriage, to counteract the force of the 
laws against the Catholics. Towards these, his heart was 
evidently turned, and all his acts in favour of the reformed 
religion were extorted and enforced by parliament. 

Sec. 76. The great promoter of Charles' 
good will towards the papists, and indeed tlie 

How many English translations^had there been, previous to this 
one ? Who induced king James to this measure ? 

Sec. 75. When did James die ? By whom was he 
succeeded ? What pohey did he adopt in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters ? 

Was Charles at first thought to favour the PuritaoB? Why^ 
What proved the contrary ? 

Sec. 76. Who was the author of Charles' good will 
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chief author of all the calamities of his unhap* 
py reign, was Dr. Laud, who was raised to 
the see of Canterbury in 1633. 

Laud was not only an Arminian in doctrine, but in other 
points, he approached the Papists. He was exceedingly 
Ibnd of pomp and ceremonies, and by the authority with 
which the king had invested him, much of the Roman su- 
perstition was incorporated with the public service. 

Sec. 77. Against all non-conformists, Laud 
exercised the greatest severities ; whipping 
and mutilating, and otherwise treating with in- 
dignity, such as ventured to oppose his^ views. 

A volume would not contain the sad story of Laud*s vi- 
olence, cruelty and superstition. A single instance will 
serve as an example of his vindictive spirit. One Dr. Leigh- 
ton, a Puritan, was condemned in the Star Chamber — a 
criminal court in those days — for publishing an appeal to 
I the parliament against prelacy. When sentence was pro- - 

I nounced, Laud pulled off his cap, and gave thanks. This 

. is his awn record of the execution of a sentence, which 

raised his gratitude to heaven. '' His ears were cut off, 
' his nose slit, his face branded with burning irons ; he was 

tied to a post and whipped with a treble cord^ of which ev- 
I ery lash brought away the flesh. He was kept in the pil- 

I lory near two hours in frost and snow." He was then im- 

I prisoned for eleven years, and when released by parliament, 

he could neit^ier hear, nor see, nor walk. 

Sec. 78. Under such cruel treatment, the 
Puritans could not and would not live. Seve- 
ral thousands, therefore, removed, and became 
planters in America. Many more would have 
removed, but they were prohibited by law. 

to the Papists ? When was he elected archbishop of 
Canterbury ? i 

What were his religious sentiments ? 

Sec. TJi How did Laud treat all non-conformists ? 

What instanoe can you mention, in which he shewed his hatred 
of them ? How was Dr. Leiffhton treated f 

Sec. 78. Whither did many of the Puritans flee to 
escape persecution ? Why did not more escape ? * 
29* 
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'* The snn," said they, ** slrioes as pleasantly on Ameri- 
ca, as on England ; and the sun of righteousness much 
more clearly. Let us remove whither the providence ot* 
God calls, and make that our country, which will afford us 
what is dearer than property or life, the liberty of worship- 
ping God in the way which appears to us most conducive to 
our eternal welfare." 

In the twelve years of Laud's administration, 4000 emi* 
grated to America. These persecutions drained Bngland 
of half a million ; and had the same infatuated counsels 
continued, the fourth pan of the removahle property of the 
country, says a writer, would have heen transported jto 
America. 

Sec. 79. From this time, the troubles of the 
kingdom increased. Great disaffection took 
place between the king and his parliament. 
The nation, in general, were exasperated at 
the conduct of Laud, and the severities of the 
court of High Commission. Laud was ac- 
cused of treason, and after a long imprison- 
ment, was beheaded. Episcopacy was abol- 
ished, and on the 30th ^ of January, 1648, 
Charles I. was himself brought to the scaffold. 
. Theae gr^at revolutions were brought about by the par- 
liament, which waS" 9,ss^mbled by the king, in 1640. With 
some intermission, it continued its sittings for more than 
ISyears, whence it is called the Long Parliament ^ 

The members of this parliament were by profession mem- 
bers of the established Church ; but it was soon apparent, 
that even Mey were unwilling to submit to the arbitFary 
proceedings of Ijaud, in relation to religion. Several eliaii- 
ges were, from time to time, proposed and effected* The 
— " • \ " ' ... . .. I.. . , — . — . 

How many emigrated in 12 years > In what respect was this 
injufious to England ? 

Sec. 79. How from this time did the king find peo^ 
pie stand a^cted towards each other ? What became 
of Laud ? What is said of episcopacy t What ms 
the fate of the king? 

*J i«*<w» wap tl» wwlatfpii brongi^t. about ? , How long did the 
Long Parliament hold ita sesnoDS ? To what Chiuch did tJi» 
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Star Chamber and-Hi^ Gominission Court were sLboliah'- 
.ed. Laud was accu8«l of aiming to unite the Church of 
England to RomlB. At (irst, he was impridoned ; then de- 
prived of hie office;' impeached and condemned. In the 
mean time, changes took place in parliament. Fresh mem- 
bers were added, upon the death or decline of those first 
elected ; and as the discontented had increased in influ- 
ence, it is likely that these new members were of that par- 
ty. Ai lengthy the king and parliament no longer agreed. 
A civil war ensued. The king was seized, tried, con- 
demned and executed. 

* Sec. 80. While affairs were in an unsetded 
state in England, and matters were tending to 
the above sad issue, a general insurrection of 
the Papists occurred in Ireland, (Oct. 23, 
1641) which wa:s followed by the massacre of 
more than 200,000 Protestants. 

The project of this insurrection was formed several 
months before ; but it had been mdustriously concealed 
from the English court. Nothing was known of it among 
the ill«fate^Proiestant8 themselves, till the work of murder 
began. No language can describe the shocking barbarity 
of the CathelrcA. No ties of friendship or relationship-^no 
entreaties — no safierings, could soften their obdurate hearts. 
In the year 1648, Oliver Cromwell subdued the Catholics 
of Ireland, and brought them into a state of SAibjection, from 
which they have never been able to rise. 

The causes which led to this horrible butchery, may be 
found in an unremitted persecution which the Irish had 
endured for years^ They had suffered extortions, tmpris'- 
onments, and excommunication* Their estates were seiz*- 
ed and cQufiscated ; and from the. free exercise of their re- 
ligion they were precluded. To Charley I. they had re- 
members of this parliament belong ?. What courts did they abolish ? 
What war ensued f 

Sec. 80. What was the state of Ireland at this time ? 
When did an insurrection break out in that country ? 
How many Protestants were massacred f 

Whta was tl^ e plot wbioh had been fum^ tot discovered ? 
What w«ji th9 chariiotar of the massacre? Who at length pat an 
(snd to the seMiion ? , What were the oaoncs which led to this tragi- 
cal scene ? 
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peatedly applied for a toleration, which was scorDfuUy re- 
jected. Under evils so oumerous, and long endured, tbej 
became maddened ; and in their phrenzy, made the inno- 
cent Protestants the objects of their savage fury. 

Sec. 81. Three weeks after the death of 
king Charles I. the famous Assembly of di- 
vines at Westminster was dissolved, having, in 
connexion with parliament, broken down, and 
set aside the episcopal form of government, 
and introduced a directory for public worship, 
instead of the liturgy. 

As early as the year 1641, the parliament bad petitioned 
the king to call an assembly of divines, to make suitable 
alterations in the doctrines and discipline of the Church. 
But, as the king refused, in 1643 the parliament passed an 
ordinance convening an assembly. 

Accordingly, this assembly met the same year. It ori- 
ginally consisted of ten lords, 20 commons, and 121 di- 
vines. Seven of these were independents, and ten episco- 
pal ; the latter of whom soon after withdrew, tl^ king issu- 
ing his proclamation, forbidding the convening of the as- 
sembly. 

By advice of the assembly, which met, notwithstanding 
the royal prohibition, the parliament, in 1644, established 
the directory for public worship, which they had prepared. 
The old Liturgy was now abolished, and the use of the new 
form enjoined under severe penalties. 

Besides the above directory, the Assembly published a 
Confession of Faith, known by the name of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, which was adopted by the Church- 
es of Scotland, and continues to be held there to the pres- 
ent day. The Catechism, known by the name of the West- 
minster Catechism, was also their work. 

Sec. 81. When did the assembly of divines, which 
met at Westn^inster, dissolve their meeting ? What 
had they done ? 

Who called this assembly ? When did they convene ? Of whom 
wa8itcoro)>o8ed?~ Who withdrew? Whyf When did the parlia- 
! ment establish the directory for public worship prepai^d by the as- 
f * sembly ? What became of the old liturgy, f What else did the as» 
•» sembly publish.? What Churches adopted it ? WMt Catechiflm 
' didtho assembly prepare-* . . - 

4 
1 
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Sec. 82. In 1649, parliament declared Pres- 
byterianism the established religion of the land, 
and thus it continued during the protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell, till the year 1660, when 
king Charles II. by the voice of the nation as- 
cended the throne. On this event, known by . 
the name of ^Uhe Restoration^^ Episcopacy, 
unexpectedly to the presbyterians, was fully 
re-established, and the observance of its forms, 
most rigorously enforced. 

The parliament, at the time of establi3hing Presbyterian- 
ism as the religion of the land, abolished all penal statutes i 
for religion, and permitted every one to think and act on 
this subject as he pleased. Among the Presbyterians, this 
excited loud complaints. Now, that the power was in their 
hands, they insisted on uniformity of worship, as strongly 
as the Papists had, in the day of their gloty. It was also 
a source of deep grief, that Cromwell, and the parliament, 
who had grown jealous of them, should patronize the inde- 
pendents, so that, they increased greatly i(i numbers and 
respectability. 

During the ascendency of Presbyterianism, the Episco- 
pal clergy, as might be expected, experienced their full 
share of oppression. Seven thousand clergymen, on the 
former establishment, were ejected from their livings, and 
ia not a few instances, the bishops were shamefully abused. 

But, notwithstanding the age was one of so much tui- 
moil and confusion, it is admitted by historians that there 
existed much genuine piety. Religious knowledge great- 
ly increased. The Lord's day was sacredly observed. Un- 
der the preaching of Owen, Baxter, Poole and Flavel, ma- 

Sec. 82. When was presbytenanism established ? 
How lons^ did it continue ? When did Charles II. 
ascend the throne ? What is this event called ? What 
change how took place ? Was it unexpected ? 

What had a former parliament done in respect to penal stHtates 
for religion ? Who at that time complained ? What did thej now 
wish for, since the power was in their hands ? Whom did Cromwell 
patronize ? How were the episcopal clergy treated, during the as- 
cendancy of presbyterianism f Notwithstanding the tomulta of the 
age, is religion said to have flourished ? What cUstinguished divines 
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nj wtr« hopefbll]^ conrt fAted. Ef eii iA the anny of Ctom- 
well, religido was exoeediagly popular. That distinguifih- 
ed man himself expounded the Scriptures to his troops. 
Profanity was unknown throughout the camp. The soldiers 
spent their leisure hours in reading the Bible, or in the du- 
ties of religious conferences. By many, however, the re- 
ligion of tl^se times is regarded with suspicion. Much fa- 
naticism doubtless prevailed ; but it is to be hoped that it 
was not merely a blind zeal, unmingled with genuine pietj. 

Sec. 83. On St. Bartholomew's day, Aug. 
24, 1662, an act of uniformity was passed, by 
which every officiating clergyman was required 
to give his assent, on oath, to every thing con- 
tained in, and prescribed by, the book of com- 
mon prayer. At the same time, Presbyterian 
ordination was declared null and void. These 
acts operated most oppressively on the several 
dissenting denominations which existed in the 
kingdom ; especially upon the Puritans, 2000 
of whose clergy were ejected from their livings. 

Sixteen denominations are mentioned as existing at this 
time in the kingdom, all of whom felt the arm of oppres- 
sion. Spies were placed in all quarters. The non-con- 
formists were afraid to pray in their families, or ask a bless- 
ing at their meals, if five strangers were present. 

Finding no peace, and the prospect of none remaining, 
many fled from the kingdom. Not less than 60,000, how- 
ever, are supposed, in various ways, tohave found an an- 
timely grave. Of these, 8000 died in prison. Property to 
the amount of two millions sterling was taken from them. 

Amidst these acts of oppression, as if the judgement of 

were aceessory to this ? What is Mud of Gromwell ? Do any doabf 
about the getiumenew of tlie religion of theee times ? 

Sec. 83. What act passed Aug. 1662,? How dkl 
this act aflfect the Puritans ? How ipany of their cler- 
gy were deprived of their livings ? 

How many denominationB of Christians aie mentioned 4s liviB|r 
in England, at this time f Did all these suffer ? How manj ai« 
supposed to hftv\e met an untimely fkte ? How many died in prison : 
How much property was taken from them ? What dreadful aeourirc 
was Tisited upon the city of London, about this time ? How numv 
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God coald. sleep do kmger^ the city qf Ijondoo w^^^yisi^d 
with that awful scourge, the plague, Oae hundred dious- 
aod of the inhabitants were swept away. Soon after, the 
city was burned to the ground. 

In 1672, Charles suspended the penfd laws against dis- 
senters^ and granted a general declaration of indulgence. 
Still, however, much power remained in the hands of the 
Papists, who received all the favour which a devoted mon- 
arch could consistently give. 

About this time was passed the test act, making the Epis-r 
capa) sacnunent a qualification for civil office and employ- 
ment* This was continued to the year 1828, but is now 
repealed. 

Sec. 84. Charles died in the year 1684, and 
was succeeded by James II. wlio, like his pre- 
decessor, was a bigoted Catholic, and who, 
for a time,, did all in his power to advance the 
cause of the papacy. Finding, however, op- 
position arising in the Church, he^ at lengtn, 
began to court the dissenters, and was pro- 
ceeding to publish a declaration, .repeating all 
penal laws on religion, and abolishing all tests. 
To this the Episcopalians would not submit. 

Sec. 85. At length, James becomin? odious 
to the nation, his rrotestant subjects all united 
against him, dethroned him, and invited his 
son-in-law, William, prince of Orange, to 
succeed. This, event, known in Engtish his- 

: -^p ^_ 

of the citizens wera swept away ^ What meliorating act did Charles 
pass in 1672 ? Did he however, oontinae to ftvour the Papists ? 
What do you mean by the test act ? When was it passed ? , When 
was it repealed ? 

Sec. 84. When did Charles die ? By whom was he 
succeeded ? What was his religious character ? Why 
did he at length court the Dissenters ? How did the 
Episcop^ans regard his conduct ? 

Sec. 85. When was James dethroned? Who united 
in this measure ? Who was invited to succeed him ? 
What is this event called ? 
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tory by the name of the Revohaian^ occurred 
in 1688. 

Sec. 86. The accession of WilUam was 
auspicious to the interests of reUgion. The 
CatnoUcs were, by an act of parUament, forever 
excluded from holding any office in the nation. 
Episcopacy was declared the established reli- 
gion or the state. Free toleration, however, 
was granted to all dissenters from the Church 
of England, excepting the Socinians. 

Sec* 87. Since the revolution to the present 
time, the Church of England has moved on 
without any essential alterations in her gov- 
ernment and discipline. 

Sec. 88. The English Church is, at the 
present day, divided, and has been thus divided 
since the revolution, into two parties — ^the 
high Church and the low Church. The former 
maintain the divine right of episcopacy ; the 
latter consider it a human institution, excellent, 
indeed, but not essential. By the high church 
party, dissenters are regarded with great jea- 
lousy ; in the view of the latter, they are a 
legitimate branch of the kingdoqa of Christ, 
and are treated with charity and moderation. 

Sec. 86. How were the intef^sts of religion affected 
by this change ? What is said of the Catnolics ? Of 
Episcopacy? Of toleration J Who were excepted 
in the act of toleration ? 

Sec, 87. Since the revolution what has been the 
state of the Church of England ? 

Sec. 88. How is the English Church at the present 
time divided ? How long have they been thus divided ? 
What does the High Church party maintain ? What 
the Low Church party ? How are Dissenters re- 
garded by the former ? How by the latter ? 
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Duriog the reif n of William, the power was in tke 
handftof the low Church. In. the reign of qaeen Anne, 
violent dispates were carried on between these parties ; and, 
for a time, the low^Church was treated with much abuse. 
By George I. the low Church party was exalted to the 
highest piaces^ of power and trust. " This ascendency they 
maintained^ until the accession of George III., when the 
other became popular, from expressing a warm attachment 
to' the house of Hanover, and opposing the American Rev- 
olution. 

• The present monarch, George IV. favours ^he high 
Church party* The sentiments of this party are Arminiau, 
and religion amone them is exceedingly low. The other 
party are moderatdy Calvinistic, and exhibit much genu^ 
ine piety. A warm di^^ite has for sime time existed be* 
tween these parties, on the subject of circulating the BiUe 
accompanied by tbe Prayer Book. The former maintain 
the importance of the Prayer Book, as an appendage ; the 
latter would send it abroad, without note or comment. 

Of the Church of England, the king is tbe temporal 
head< He appoints her bishops. She has 2 archbishops, 
those of Canterbury and York, and 26 bishops ; 60 arch* 
deacons or bishop's deputies ; 1800 clergy ; 10,500 livings, 
1000 of which are in the gift of the king ; a population of 
five millions, and a revenue of three millions sterling. Ire- 
land has 4 archbishops, and 18 bishops. Few of these ev- 
er reside in that country. ' 

' The bishops of the establishment have generally great 
incomes ; but most of the subordinate clergy are confined 
to an hundred pounds. Each bishop has a chapter or coun- 
cil to assist him, and each chapter a dean. The dean and 

Which of these parties had the ascendency during the reign of 
William ? During the reign of Anne f Of George I. ? George 
IL ? George in. ? Which party does George IV. favour ? What 
are the sentiments of the High Church party ? What is the state of 
religion among them ? What are the sentiments of the Low Church 
party? What is said of their piety? What dispute has existed 
between these parties for some time ? What does the former party — 
maintain ? The latter ? Who is the temporal head of the Church 
of Blnffland ? Who appoints the bishops ? What is the number of 
archbishops? Of bishops? Of clergy? Of livings ? How many 
tivings are in the hands of the king ? What population is attached 
to the Church of England ? What is her rerenue ? How many 
archbishops has Ireland ^ How many bishops ? Do they reside in 
that country ? What is said of the income of tho bishops ? Of the 

30 
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chapter are composed of dignitariesy who are called canons 
or prebendaries, because they possess a prebend, or rare* 
Due allotted for the perfomnaoce of dit ine serriee in a ca- 
thedral or collegiate Charch. These form the bishops court 
and take cognizance of ail ecdesiastteal offences. 

The other principal clergy are reoUfrs^ who hold ativing, 
'of which the revenue, or tithes, are entire,* viears^ who 
hold a living which has passed into secular hands ; curates, 
who are subject to a rector or vicar ; deacons, who are li- 
censed to preach, but not to administer the ordinances. 

A convocaiion is an assembly of clergy^ convened to con- 
sult on ecclesiastical affiiirs. It is held during the session 
of parliament, and consists of an upper and lower house. 
In the upper house sit the archbishops and bishops ; in the 
lower house sit the inferior clergy, represented by their 
proctors or delegates. The latter house consists of 143 
divines, viz. 22 deans, 53. archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, 
and 44 proctors of the diocesan. clergy. 

The English Church Jimintajns the su^iency of the 
Scriptures, as a rule of faith and practice. Her doctrines 
are contained in the book of Homilies, (Sec.'^44,) and in 
the 39 articles, which latter, with the three creeds and her 
catechisih, are coiitained in the book of common prayer. 

Sec. 89. The Dissenters, or Independents, 
in England, are a numerous and respectable 
body of Christians, who do not belong to the 
establishment. They have at present, in Eng- 
liemd and Wales, 1024 congregations, and are 
steadily on the increase. 

The ministers in this connexion are very evangelical ; 

subordinate clergy ? What is a chapter ? What is its province ? 
Of whom is it composed i What are canons or prebendaries f 
What are rectors ? Vicars ? Curates ? Deacons ? What is a 
convocation? When is it held? Of how many houses does it 
consist ? Who compose the upper house ? Who the lower house f 
Of how many does this latter council consist ? What does the Eng- 
lish Church maintain in respect \q the scriptures ? Where are her 
doctrines to be found ? 

Sec* 89. Who are the dissenters in England H How 
many congr^;ations have they in England and Wales ? 
are they increasing ? 

What IS the ohari^ter of the clergy and people in this connexion f 
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ami In the GhurdieB under their care» much piety exists. 
Their ministers are chiefly supported by contribution. 
George I. gave lOOO pounds annually for the maintenance 
of the dissenting clergy. This was afterwards increased to 
^000, and is still divided among them. The Independents 
are much engaged in the benevolent schemes of the day. 
They patronize the cause of the Bible, foreign missions, 
Sabbath schools, and other religions enterprises. Within 
a short period, an inquiry has been instituted in relation to 
•the means of promoting a wider and deeper attention to re- 
ligion in England which promises to result in much good 
ttt the cause of evangelical piety in the nation. 

///. Presbyterian Church of Scotland. . 

Sec. 90. The exact period, when Scotland 
first received the doctrines of the Reformation, 
is not ascertained. As early as 1526, it ap- 
pears, however, that Patrick Hamilton, a youth 
of noble descent, M^as converted, probably by 
means of the writings of the German reform- 
ers ; and after spending two years in Germa- 
ny, returned to Scotland, to communicate to 
his countrymen the knowledge, which he had 
received. 

Sec. 91. The power of Papal Rome was, at 
this time, universally triumphant throughout 
Scotland. Ignorance and superstition every 
where prevailed. On his arrival, Hamilton be- 
gan to mveigh against the reigning corruption ; 
■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ * . .. . ■ — ■ _ ^ 

How are the minigters chiefly supported ? What sum did George 
I. aUow them ? What is now allowed tliein ? In what benevolent 
echemea are they flngaa;ed ? , What inqniry has lately been instituted 
among them f 

Sec 90. When did Scotland first receive the doc- 
trines of the Reformation ? How early was Patrick 
Hamilton converted 1 By what means ? Where did 
lio spread the above doctrines ? 

&c. 01. What reljgioD i|t this time prevailed in 
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on- which account, he dtew upon himself the 
jealousy of the popish clergy^ by whom he was 
put to death, 1528. 

Sec. 92. The cruel death of Hamilton, and 
the undaunted fortitude, with which he bore his 
sufferings, excited much inquiry into the " new 
opinions ;" the consequence of which was, 
the conversion of considerable numbers. But 
the popish clergy adopted the most rigorous 
measures for their extirpation ; and between 
the years 1530 and 1540, many innocent and 
excellent men suffered death, in a manner the 
mostcrueL 

Persecution seldom effects its object In Scotland, it 
served only to increase the number of the reformed. Dr. 
McCrie remarks, that in 1540 not only a multitude of the 
common people, but many of rank and respectability, were 
decided friends of the doctrines of the German reformers: 
From 1540 to 1542, they increased rapidly. Twice did 
the clergy attempt to out them off at a blow, but a holy 
Providence prevented the cruel design. 

Sec. 93. Of all the persons, who laboured 
in Scotland, during the Reformation, and whe 
were accessary to its progress and completion, 
John Knox is the most conspicuous. He was 
converted during the general imjuiry excited 
by the death of Hamilton ; but being perseca- 
tedy he fled to Germany, whence, at lengtb^ 
however, he returned, and by his boldness, his 

Scotland ? What befel Hamilton, for preaeiiiiig 
against the papacy 1 When did his death oc<?ur ? 

Sec, 92. What was the consequence of Hamilton's 
cruel death 7 Between what years did the reformed 
suffer greatly ? 

What was the effect of the f^ersecation in Scotland ? Wha4 is -Hb^ 
remark of Dr. McCrie ? 

Sec. 93. Who of all others laboured with most soc* 
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zeal, his piety, attained to the honourable title 
of " the apostle of Scotland." 

Koox wss born in the year 1505, and was educated at 
the university of St. Andrews. He was destined for the 
Church, and sedulously applied himself to the study of di- 
vinity. Having embraced the tenets of the Protestants, he 
began to spread them abroad ; but was soon obliged to ftee^ 
tp escape the fury of cardinal Beaton, who was, at that 
time, putting to death all whom he could seize of the fe- 
formed. 

Knox resided for several years in different countries, not 
being able with safety permanently to settle in Scotland. 
In 1559, however, we lind him in his native land, engaged 
in a struggle of the most arduous and perilous kind. He 
was fitted for unsettled times ; for just such a religious war- 
fare as was carried on for many years in Scotland, fie 
was ardent, bold and persevering ; eminently devoted to 
the Protestant cause, and distinguished for a piety which 
commanded the respect, even of his bitterest foes. 

Knox lived to see the great work in which he had been 
engaged, accomplished. His death occurred Nov. 4th, 
1573. Morton the regent of Scotland, pronounced his eu- 
logium, as his body was laid in the grave, — there lies He,, 
who never feared th.fcLce of man. 

Sec. 94. While Knox resided in Germany, 
he visited Geneva, the residence of Calvin, 
whose views of Church government (Presby- 
terian) he adopted ; on lus return to Scotland, 
the Scots, through his instrumentality, embra- 
ced the same views, \n opposition, both to 
Popery and Episcopacy. 

Sec. 95. The date of the establishment of 

cess in Scotland ? What is he hence sometimes styled i 
When was Knox bom ^ Where educated f Why did he fleto 
from Scotland ? Where did he reside for wTeral jean ? About 
what year did he retnmf What did he here do f , What wae his , 
cbar«cter f When did hie death occur? Wiiat did he Utc to 8«e 
accompUehed ? What was said ofhim at his grave ? 

Sec. 94 Whom did he visit while he resided in Ger- 
many X What vidwi of* Church gbvemmetit did he 
adopt ? Did the Scots embrace these views ? ' 
30* 
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th6 Reformatioti in Scotland, is about the year 
1560. At this time, the Presbyterian Church 
in that country, began to assume a regular 
form. This year was held the first General 
Assembly. It was, however, a feeble body^ 
consisting of 40 members, only six of whom 
were ministers. 

Previous to this time, the reformed Churcjiepin Scotland 
had used ** the Book of Common Order/' agreed upon bj 
the English Church at Geneva, tV their directory for wor- 
ship and government. But now, Knox, assisted by five di- 
vines, drew up a plan, which was received by the whole na- 
tion, called, " The first book of Discipline." The plan 
was judicious, says a distinguished writer, and well adapted 
to promote the interests of religion and learning. After 
some time, however, it gave place to a more perfect form — 
** the Westminster Confession of Faith.** 

Sec. 96. In 1561, Mary, the queen, returned 
from France into Scotland. She had resided 
in the former country for several years, on ac- 
count of the unsettled state of her kingdom. 
During her absence, the nation had become 
Protestant. Great efforts were made by her 
to re-establish Popery ; but her subjects boldly 
resisted her efforts, and only allowed her the 
liberty of mass, in her own chapel, and that 
witliout pomp or ostentation. 

Sec. 95. When may the reformation in Scotland be 
said to have been established ? What Church began 
now to assume a regular form ? What assembly wu? 
at this time first held ? What kind of body was it ' 

What Bcrvioo book had, until this tim«, been used by tho Sco& . 
Fov what was this changed ? Wliat more perfect fotm eneceeded 

Sec. 96. When cKd Mary, queen of Scotland^ return 
from France ? Why had she resided there ? What 
chonge did she find among her people ? Wliat dfivt 
wav loade by her in respect to popery ? Witli what 
sacoess? 
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Sec. 97. On the aceession of Junt9 L tathe 
English crown, 1603, with the title of James 
VI. although he had been educated as a Pres- 
byterian, and had pronounced the Church of 
Scotland "the purest kirk (church) in the 
world," he became a friend to Episcopacy, and 
cauised it to be established in Scotland, contra- 
ry to the wishes of the people. 

Sec. 98. Charles I. succeeded his father 
James, in 1625. The oppressions of the father 
were rather increased, than diminished by the 
son. In 1637, a liturgy for the^ Scots, which 
had been begun by James, and was completed 
' by order of Charles, and which in substance 
was the same with the English liturgy, was ap- 
pointed to be read in all ^e churches. 

Sec. 99. The establishment of this liturgy 

f)roduced the greatest excitement, and the fol- 
owing year the Scots solemnly renewed their 
subscription to their confession of faith, or 
national covenant. 

The spirit which pervaded the nation, may be learned, 
from the dissatisfaction which was manifested in tbegreut 
church at Edinburgh, in 1637, on the introduction of the 
liturgy in that place. On this occasion were assembled a 
vast concourse of people,' says Neal, among whom were 
archbishops and bishops, lords of the session, and magt9- 

Sec. 97. On the accession of James I. to the crQwn 
of England, what change did he efTect in Scotland / 
Had he been educated an Episcopalian ? 

Sec. 98. Who succeeded James ? When ? Did he 
ad6pt a different policy from his father 7 What is said 
of a liturgy for the Scots ? Did it resemble the Eng- 
lish litui]^ ? 

Sec.W. What took place OB the introduclMn of this 
IttorgT f . ^ 

What occartsd paraettlarly at EdQnborgh.' 
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timtes of the cH j. As soon as the dean bej^an to read fi-ooi 
the new liturgy, the people interrupted him, by clapping 
their bands, and shouting, ^ loud as they were able. Ef- 
forts were made to commaud silence ; but a still greater 
clamour arose. Stones were hurled at the windows, and 
the lives of the clergy endangered. 

Sec. 100. Notwithstanding the uniyersal 
dissatisfaction which prevailed, Charles was 
determined to maintain Episcopacy. In eon- 
sequence of this rash determination, a civil war 
burst forth, which involved the whole of Great 
Britain. In 1643, the Scots formed, with the 
Puritans of England, and Ireland, The Solemn 
League and Covenant^ in which they abjured 
Popery, and prepared for mutual defence. In. 
the issue, monarchy and Episcopacy were 
aboUshed, and in 1648, Presbyterianism was 
re-established. 

Sec. 101. During the protectorate of Crom- 
well, the Scotch Presbyterians continued in a 
flourishing condition, although the protector 
himself was partial to the Independents, and 
on all occasions favoured their cause. 

Sec. 102. Soon after the restoration of 
Charles U. to the throne of England, 1660, 
Episcopacy was re-established by order of that 

S^c. 100. Did the dissatisfaction which prevailed 

cause Charles to relax ? What was the (consequence ? 

What league did the Scots form with the Puritidis in 

England ? In what year ? What was the issue of the 

, contest ? 

Sec. 101. What was the state of tbe^ Scotch Pres- 
bj^erians during the protectorate of Cromwell ? To 
whom, however, was he partial ? 

Sec. 10^ When was Episcopacy re*«stabli8hed ? 
During the reign of Charles IT. what is said of the 
Scots? 
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Bionajreh, diuring the whole of whose reign, the 
Presbyterians suffered even greater acts of 
severity, than did the non-conformists in Eng- 
land. 

Great complaint was made on every side, at this time, 
because the churches 6f the Presbyterians were closed, and 
the people required to attend upon the services of the Epis- 
copal clergy. Of these, Neal says, they were immoral, 
stupid, ignorant and greedy of gain. Great numbers of 
the people were cast into prison ; others were fined, and 
some were publicly whipped about the streets. The exiled 
ministers, however, continued to preach in retired places^ 
in the fields. But, even here, they were pursued by the 
king's forces, and many of their people were put to death. 

Sec. 103* At the revolution^ that is, on the 
accession of William and Mary to the throne 
of England, 1688, Episcopacy was once more 
abolished, and Presbyterianism firmly estab^^ 
lished. 

The accession of William, forms an important era in the 
history of religious toleration. Although by the act whicU 
politically united Scotland to the English monarchy, in 
1603, Presbyterianism was to be the established religion of 
Scotland, the people of that country had enjoyed but little 
peace. But no sooner had William ascended the throne, 
than he proceeded to place his Protestant subjects in a con* 
dition to enjoy the free exercise of their religious rights and 
privileges. The Scotch convention, or parliament, having 
ascertained the mind of the king, proceeded to abolish 
Episcopacy, and to establish Presbyterianism, as the reli^ 
gion of the land. 

Sec. 104. Since the revolution, the Church 

What complainta were made ? What was the oharacter ef the 
l^piseopal clergy ? How were the Presbjrterians treated f 

Sec. 103« When was Episcopacy abolished, and 
Presbyterianism firmly established ? 

When was Scotland politically united with England ? What was 
then itipalated in respect to the religion of the former oooolry ? 
Did the Scotch peaceably enjoy their reliffioae tttahUshmsnt ^ 
What did William do f What measures did the Scotch |rarli]unenl 
adDptf 
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of Scotland has experienced occasioaal inter- 
nal dissensions, yet her rol^ious estabhshment 
has remained unbroken. There have been 
several secessions from the mother system, but 
the greater part of the Scotch sectaries main^ 
tain their attachment to the Presbyterian form 
of government. 

Sec. 105. Of the one million and eight 
hundred thousand inhabitants which Scotland 
contains, only about four hundred thousand 
do not belong to the established Church ; and 
of this number two hundred and fifty thousand 
are Presbyterians who are seceders; the re- 
mainder consist of Baptists, Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, &c. 

The gorernment of the Church of Scotland is strictly 
Presbyterian. Each church has its Kirk session, which is 
composed of the minister and ruling elders ; and upon ibis 
body devolves the ' management of the concerns of the 
Church. Next to the kirk session is the Presbytery, com- 
posed of neighbouring ministers and delegates of eiders, 
Synods are composed of del^ates from Presbyteries ; and 
the General Assembly , the highest judicatory,' of delegates 
from the several Presbyteries, together with commissioners 
ftom the universities and royal boroughs. The president 
of the assembly is 4 nobleman, who receives his ap{3oint- 
ment from the king. 

The Scotch are generally distinguished for their intelli- 
gence and piety ; for their attachment to the doctrines of 

Sec. 104'. What has been the state of the Church of 
Scotland, since the revolution ? 

Sec. 105. How maiiy dissenters from the Presby- 
terian estdblisbment are found in Scotland? How 
many seceders, who are Presbyterian ? What other 
denominations are found ? 

Whtt is tho government of the Chnrch of Scotland f What is 
hiesnt by t^e Kirk seflsion ? What tribunal Ib neit higher ? What 
next? What i« the highest ? Of whom does this court conafat ? 
VVhD appoints the president ? For what are the Scots distinguished-: 
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the'Refermation, and greftt tttontioti to the improvement 
of their children by means of catechetical instruction. Re- 
ligion in Scotland, is of a more fervent character than in 
England. While in the latter country little is known of 
what are termed *' revivals of religion/' in Scotland, such 
seasons are common. The year 1742 is memorable in the 
annals of her Chorches^^for a revival, which extended over 
nearly the whole country. The last half century has been 
in a degree distinguished for a departure, on the part of the 
clergy and lAity, from the simplicity of the gospel \ but re* 
cent accounts inform us that the state of the Churches is 
improving. 

IV. Moravians. 

Sec. 106. The period from which the itfbrar 
mans^ or United Brethren, date their modern 
history, is the year 1722, when a small com- 
pany from Fulneck, in Moravia, removed, un- 
der the direction of one Christian David, to , 
the estates of Count Zinzendorf, in Upper Lu- 
satia, where they commenced a settlement by 
the nanie of Herrnhut, or the Lord's Watch. 

Bohemia and Moravia first received the gospel, in the 
year 890, from two Greek monks, Methodius and Cyril* 
lus ; and for a time united with the Greek Church ; but, 
afterwards, were compelled to submit to the authority. of 
Rome. In the 16th century, through the labours and ex** 
ample of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, they renoun- 
ced the papal dominion. Sometime before the Reformation, 
they took the name of " United Brethren." (Period 6, 
Sec. 45.) 

What attention is paid to education? What is the character of 
their relig[ion, compared with that of England ? What jear is dis*. 
tinguished for great alteration in the Scottish chnrchee ? What is 
their present state ? 

Sec. 106. When does the modem history of the 
Moravians begin ? What took place at this tune ? 

When did Bohemia and Moravia first receive the gospel ? With 
whom were they at first united ? With whom afterwards ? When 
did they renounce the papal authority ? Through whose influence ? 
What are they called f What is said of them Period VI. Sec. 45 ? 
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. Dlirio| Ike Reftvmatioii^ ihej held a friendly correapoii- 
deaee with Luther, and edwr reformeis. In AibaeqoeDt 
yetra, thej experienced a great variety of fortune. In 
163 1 y a eitil war broke out in Bohemia, and a violent ^er- 
eectttion, which followed it, occasioned a dispersion of Uieir 
ministers, and brought great distress upon the brethren in 

Jeneral. Some fled to England ; others sought refuge in 
iffereni countries. Numbers, who remained, conformed 
to the Church of Rome. The colonists mentioned above, 
appear to have retained their principles and practice, in 
original purity. 

Sec. 107. Not long after their settlement at 
Hermhut, Count Zinzendorf, from being a 
zealous Lutheran, was converted to their faith. 
In 1735, he was consecrated one of their 
bishops, and became their spiritual father and 
benefactor. 

Zinzendorf died in the year 1760. His death was a se- 
vere loss to the Brethren. With much reason do they hon- 
our him, as having been the instrument by which God re- 
stored and built up their Churches, By some he is repre- 
sented to have been fanatical in his preaching. 

Sec. 108^ The United Brethren profess to 
adhere to the Augsburg confession of faith. 
In the government of their Church they are 
Episcopal ; their bishops, however, are supe- 
rior to the ordinary ministers, only in power 
of ordination. 

The Moravians have a general Synod, which consists of 
delegates from the severs) congregations. - It meets once 

With whom did they correspond, daring the Reformation ? Wlut 
befel them in 1621 1 Whither did many flee ? What is said of the 
colony of Fulneck ? 

Sec. 107. What distinguished man was converted 
to their faith ? What did he become to them ? 

When did Zinzendorf die ? How was his death regarded ? What 
is fud of him by some ? 

Sec. 108. What faith do the United Brethren pro- 
fess ? What is their Church government ? What 
rank have their bishops ? 

What general tribunal have they ? Of whem composed ? How 
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in seven years, and has the superintendence of the Chureh- 
es and missions. All questions are deteri^ined by lot. At 
the close of the Synod, a subordinate body is appointed, on 
whom devolves the management of their spiritual and secu- 
lar concerns. This is called The elders* conference of the 
unity. It consists of thirteen elders, who are distributed 
into four departments. The fiirst manages the missions ; 
the second watches over the principles and morals of the peo- 
ple ; the third superintends the domestic concerns ; and 
the fourth looks to the maintenance of the constitution and 
discipline of the brethren. To this tribunal all classes, 
I bishops, ministers, people, and even servants, are amena- 

ble. 
I Each congregation, also, has a conference of its own. 

i ' Formerly they had a community of goods; but about the 
year 1818, this was abolished. Landed estate, however, 
js considered as belonging to the Church, and is rented by 
individuals. They also married only in their own connex- 
ion, and their partners were selected by lot. These pecu- 
i' liarites are now done away. 

I Sec. 109. In their manners, dress, and inof- 

\ fensiveness, they strongly resemble the Qua- 
kers. They pay peculiar attention to the ed- 
[ ucation of their children. In their worship 
I they use a liturgy, but not uniformly. Their 
I missionary operations have been very exten- 
I sive, and by means of them, they have accom- 
I plished great good, in various quarters of the 

globe. 
j In their home settlements, they reckon 12,000 or 14,000 

members. Their converts among the heathen are compu- 

I often does it meet f What does it superintend ? How are all ques> 

, tions determined ? What is meant by the elders' conference of uni- 

ty ? Into how many departments is it divided ? What does the 
first manage ? Second I Third ? Fourth ? What classes are 
amenable to this tribunal ? W hat confbrence has each congregation ? 
What is said of community of goods ? Of landed estate I Of mar.- 
riage ? 

Sec. 109. What is said of their manners, dress, ^. ? 
Of education? Of their use of a liturgy ? Of mis- 
sionary operations ? 

What is their number at home f Abroad ? What is their num- 

31 
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ted at 30,000. They have 14 settlements in Germany; al- 
so settlements in Denmark, Holland, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Russia. In the United States their ^incipal 
settlements are at Bethlehem, Salem, N. C. LiiiUand 
Nazareth. They have a flourishing Seminary at Bethle- 
hem, 50 miles from Philadelphia, and a theological insiiitt- 
lion at Nazareth, nine ihiles north of Bethlehem. 

F. CongregfUionalists of New England. 

Sec. no, Congregationalists are so called, 
from their maintaining, that each congregation, 
©r assembly, which meets in one place for re- 
ligious worship, is a complete Church, and has 
the power of self-government, without being 
accountable to any other Church. 

Sec. 111. The Congregationalists of New 
England are descendants of a body of people, 
who formerly belonged to the counties of Not- 
tinghamshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, in 
England, and who, becoming desirous of a 
purer Church, separated from the English es- 
tablishment, about the year 1602, resolved, 
" whatever it should cost them," to enjoy lib- 
erty of conscience. 

The Congregationalists are supposed hy some to be i 
branch of the Brownists, of whom an account has heen giv' 
en. Sec. 71. They appear to have adopted some of the 
-views of the Brownists in relation to church govemmeot; 
but it is evident, as a writer remarks, that the discipliQe 
for which they contended, and which they practiced, was 

•bar of Bettlements in Germany ? Wh«re elne have they settlements' 
Where a seminary ? Where a theological institution ? 

Sec. 110. Whence have Conregationalists their 
name ? 

Sec. 111. From whom did the Congregationalists 
.^f N. E. descend 7 Why did they separate from the 
Church of England? Wiien ? 

What are they supposed by some to be a branch of? Waii^ 
•waad of the Brownists, in Sec. 71 ? In what respect <fid they ^oBr- 
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fraaght with more moderation and charity, than belonged 
to the system of Robert Brown. 

Sec. 112. These people, on separating from 
the establishment, became organized into two 
Churches, the history of one of which, after a 
little time, is unknown. Of the other, Mr. 
John Robinson, a learned, pious ancl accom- 
plished divine, was not long after elected pas- 
tor, and Mr. WiUiam Brewster, elder and 
teacher. 

The Church, whose history is in a great measure un- 
known, had for its pastor, for a time, Mr. John Smith ; but 
its members falling into some errors, it became neglected, 
and little more is known of it. Of the other Church, Mr. 
Richard Clifton was the first pastor. He was an eminent- 
ly pious and devoted minister, and singularly successful in 
his preaching. Mr. Robinson, who succeeded him as pas- 
tor, was among his converts. 

Sec. 113. The existence of such a people 
could not long remain unknown ; nor was it 
compatible with the intolerance of the times 
to leave them unmolested. The spirit of per- 
secution arose against them like a flood ; to 
escape which, in 1608, Mr. Robinson and his 
flock took refuge in Holland. 

To us who live at the present day, it seems incredible, 
that a man so accomplished, so unassuming, so inoffensive, 
as Mr. Robinson was — and a people so harmless, pious and 
humble, as were his flock, should not have- been tolerated in 
England ; but although the fires of Smithfield were quench- 
ed, toleration was a virtue unknown on English .ground. 

Sec, 112. Into how many Churches were they at 
first organized ? What is known of one of them ? 
Who was the pastor of the other ? What was his cha- 
racter T Who was elder and teacher ? 

Who was pastor of the first named church ? What became of 
it ? Who was the first pastor of the second ? 

Sec 1 13. Did the Church of Mr, Robmson enjoy 
peace? Whither did they flee ? When? 
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In exile alone, was securitj to be found from the pains and 
penalties of non-oonformity to the Church of England. 

But even escape was difficult. Mr.' Robinson and his 
Church were obliged to depart by stealth. The strong arm 
oilaw had barred every harbour and vessel against them, 
and not without the severest trials, did they, at length, ef- 
fect their escape. 

Sec. 114. On arriving in Holland, the pil- 
grims, for such they might be truly called, first 
established themselves at Amsterdam, but the 
followinff year, they removed to Leyden, 
where, for twelve years, they hved in much 
peace, and were greatly prospered. 

Here they were joined by many from England. The 
congregation became large, and the Church numbered 300 
communicants. In doctrine, they were CalviDistxc; in 
discipline, exact ; in practice, very exemplary. It was a 
high encomium on the pnrity and inoffenBiveness of their 
lives, which the Dutch magistrates passed from the seat of 
justice : " These English have lived among ds now for 12 
years, and yet we have never had one suit, or action, come 
against them." 

Sec. 115. Although the condition of the 
pilgrims in Holland was thus peaceful and 
prospercJUs, they had many reasons for wish- 
ing to remove. The fathers in the Church 
were dropping away ; fears were entertained, 
lest their young men would be overcome by 
temptation-, and their Church, in a few years, 
be lost. Hence, they strongly wished for a 
place, where they might perpetuate the pre- 
cious blessings which they enjoyed. 

Did they escape with difficulty ? WJiat rendered escape difficult : 
Sec. 114. Where did they first settle iii Holland / 

Whither did they remove ? What was their condition 

here ? 

By whom were they joined ? What doctrines did ih6y hold : 
What was said of them by the Dutch magistrates? 

Sec. 115. Why did they wish to remove from Hol- 
land? 
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Set. 116. At length, they resolved to go. 
It was settled, that a portion of the Church, 
under charge of Elder Brewer, should embark 
for America, leave having been obtained of 
the Virginia Company to begin a settlement, 
at the mouth of the Hudson river. 

It was designed that Mr. Robinson and the remainder 
of his flock should remove, when things we^;e duly prepar- 
ed ; but he never followed them. Various circumstances^ 
for a time, prevented, and in March 1025, death put a period 
to his valuable life. His removal excited great grief among 
all his Church, who justly regarded him as a spiritual father, 
and one who had power with God. The family of Mr. 
Robinson, and the remainder of his people, soon after join* 
ed the emigrants in America. 

Sec. 117. Preparation having been made 
for removal, on the 6th of September, 1620, 
one hundred and one souls set sail from South- 
ampton, in England, accompanied by the fer- 
vent prayers of all who were left behind. For 
two months, they were tossed on the stormy 
ocean. To adi to their calamities, the cap- 
tain, who had been bribed by the Dutch, car- 
ried them north of their destination ; and in- 
stead of settling at the mouth of the Hudson, 
they landed on the rocjc at Plymouth, on the 
22d of December, and began the settlement of 
New England. 

Sec. 116. Whither did they resolve to go ? What 
plan did they adopt ? 

Who ii^ere to fo4Iow ? Did Mr. Robinson eyer come to America? 
Wh^t prevented f What became of his family, and the remaindor 
ofhisftockf 

Sec. 117. When did the emigrants leave England, 
after touching there ? How many sailed ? How long 
did their voyage last ? What added to the calamities 
of their voyage ? Where did they land ? When ? 
31* 
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LANDING AT PLYMOUTH. 



Sec. 118. For nine ye^rs from this date, 
the Church of Plymouth was destitute of a 
stated pastor, and consequently deprived of 
the enjoyment of the ordinances. This was 
a great grief to the pious pilgrims. Yet, un- 
der the preaching of Elder Brewer, the Church 
flourished, and grew. In 1629, Mr. Ralph 
Smith became their pastor. 

As Mr. Brewer was only a ruling elder and teacher, he 
had no authority to administer the ordinances. This latter 
was the exclusive prerogative of the pastor. The pastor 
was a practical and experimental, and the teacher a doc- 
trinal preacher. The elders assisted the pastor in the work 
of discipline, and were ordained, like the ministers. It 
was the business of the deacons to distribute the elements 

Sec. 118 How long was the Church of Plymouth 
destitute of a pastor ? Who preached fo^ them ? Did 
the Church flourish I Who was their first pastor ? 

Why could not Elder Brewer administer the ordin&iiGes ? 
Wherein did the offices of pastor and teacher diflfer ? How did the 
elders assist the pastor ? Were they ordamed ? What was the 
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in the celebration of the sacrament, and to provide for the 
poor. These were the officers of the Church of Plymouth, 
which was the model of the Congregational Churches of 
New England, for many years afterwards. ' 

At a subsequent perioid, the office of pastor and teacher 
was united in one man ; ruling eldeils were generally dis- 
continued, although they are still retained in a few Church- 
es. / 

The grand principle of the Church at Plymouth, and of 
the Churches which were subsequently formed on the Con- 
gregational plan, was that of independence. Every Church 
lyid the exclusive right to choose its ministers, and to ex- 
ercise discipline, according to its sense of the Scriptures. 

Synods and general councils were acknowledged, as war- 
ranted by the Scriptures; but they were only advisory bo- 
dies. 

Sec. 119. The colony of Plymouth had been 
established but a few years, before the atten- 
tion of many others in England, who were de- 
nied liberty of conscience, was directed to 
America, as an asylum from their oppressions. 
These, therefore, among whom were numbers 
distinguished for their learning, rank and 
wealth, came over, and settled at Salem, 
Charlestown, Roxbury, Dorchester, and other 
places. 

Sec. 120. In the years 1635 and 1636, as 
the number of planters had considerably in- 
creased, the churches of Dorchester, Water- 
business of deaaons f Did the Churches, which were afterwards 
Ibrmed in New England, for some time, resemble that at Plymouth ? 
What change, at length, took place, in respect to pastor and teach- 
er ? What office was generally discontinued ? What was the grand 
principle, upon which the Congregational Churches were formed ? 
Who chose tlie ministers ? Who administered discipline ? What 
councils were acknowledged ? What power had they ? 

Sec. 1 19. Did the colony at Plymouth soon have ac- 
cessions ? Where did the new emigrants settle ? 

Sec. 120. When was Connecticut settled ? By 
whom ? 
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town, and Newtown removed, and began the 
settlement of Connecticut. 

The people from Dorchester settled at Windsor ; those 
from Watertown settled at Wethersfield ; and those from 
Newtown, among whom was the distinguished Mr. Thom- 
as Hooker, their pastor, settled at Hartford. The first 
company which removed, consisted of about one hundred 
men, women, and children. Their route lay through an 
unexplored wilderness. Many were the distresses which 
they endured, during their journey ; which, from unantici- 
pated difficulties, occupied fourteen days. The forests 
through which they passed, for the first time since the cre- 
ation, resounded with the praises of God. They prayed, 
and sang psalms and hymns, as they marched along ; the 
Indians following, in silent admiration. 

Sec. 121. From this time, emigration to 
New England was more rapid. The country 
seemed to have been reserved by Providence, 
as a refuge from the oppression of religious in- 
tolerance. By the year 1650, only thirty 
years from the time the pilgrims landed on 
" forefather's rock,'' at Plymouth, about 40 
Churches had been planted in New England, 
over which had been settled 80 ministers, and 
which had embosomed 7,750 communicants. 

The character of the first emigrants to New England, 
deserves a more extended notice, than we have room to 
give. Both ministers and people were an extraordinary 
set of men. Many of the former possessed high literary 
endowments, and popular pulpit talents. An historian re- 
marks of them, " They were men of great sobriety and m- 

Who settled Windsor ? Wethersfield .~ Hartford ? VIThat dk- 
tinguished divine came to Hartford f Did the settlers ezperieooe 
much distress m their removal ? 

Sec. 121. Did emigration from this time increase ? 
What number of Churches had been formed liy 1650 ? 
How many ministers settled ? How many members 
had these Churches numbered ? 

What was the charaeter of the first emigrants P Of the ministervr 
Of the people f What is said of their religion f 
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tue, plair^, serious, affectionate preachers, exactly conform* 
able to the doctrines of the Church of England, and took a 
great deal of pains to promote a Reformation of manners, 
in their several parishes.'^ In their labours—in preaching, 
in visiting from house to house — in prayer, in catechetical 
instruction, they exhibited a fidelity, a holy zeal, worthy am- 
bassadors of God. * 

The effect of these abundant labours was, as might be 
expected, correspondingly great. The first emigrants had 
faults — in some points they erred much ; but asu body of 
men, none Were ever more pious — more exemplary — more 
humble and devoted servants of God. Religion among 
them was the business of the week day, as well as of the 
Ssbbath. The common vic^s of mankind were little known 
among them. *' Whatsoever things were pure and lovely, 
and of good report," were the things which were admired 
by them, and long existed among them. 

Sec. 122. Distinguished as were the fathers 
of New England, for their attachment to the 
order and peace of the gospel, it was not to 
be expected that difficulties would not occur — 
that harmony would not sometimes be inter- 
rupted. As early as the year 1634, the peace 
of the Churches in the vicinity of Boston, was 
disturbed by novel opinions advanced by Roger 
WiUiams, one of the ministers of Salem ; on 
account of which, the magistrates of the colo- 
ny considered themselves justified in banishing 
him. 

It is to be regretted, that dissensions should have thus 
early prevailed in the New England Churches ; but still 
more to be regretted, that the fathers should have proceed- 
ed to measures inconsistent with the principles of religioud 
toleration, which they had advocated on the other side of 
the water. 

Mr. Williams refused to hold communion with the Church 

Sec. 122. When was the peace of the Churches 
first seriously disturbed ? By whom 1 What mea- 
sures did the magistrates adopt ? 

Did the fathers act consifltently, in relation to Mr. Williams f 
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of Boston, because its members would not confess their 
guilt, for having communed with the Episcopal Gharcfa, 
while they remained in England ; and induced the Church 
at Salem to address admonitory letters to that at Boston, 
and several others. At length, he separated himself from 
the Church at Sal^m, because it would not refuse to hold 
communion with the Churches in New England. More- 
over, he taught that it was not lawful for a pious man to 
commune in family prayer, with those whom he judged to 
be unregenerated. 

Historians generally agree in censuring the conduct of 
Mr. Williams ; but in later times, more justice has been 
done him, than formerly. The fathers of the country, too, 
soon forgot their condemnation of the conduct of their per- 
secutors, in England, which drove them to these shores. 
" To punish a man for any matters of his conscience, is 
persecution." 

Mr. Williams, on retiring from Massachusetts, began 
the settlement of Rhode Island. He became a Baptist, and 
was the principal founder of the first Baptist Church. The 
colony of Rhode Island has the honour, under the gui- 
dance of Mr. Williams, of introducing into America prop- 
er notions on the subject of religious liberty, and the right 
of conscience. 

Sec. 123. About the same time, the Churches 
in Massachusetts were still more seriously dis- 
turbed by Anna Hutchinsoh, a member of the 
Church in Boston, who among other things 
held, that the person of the Holy Ghost dwells 
in a justified person — ^that a man is justified 
before he beheves — ^that faith is no cause of 
justification, &c. On these and other topics, 

What was Mr. WUliams' offence ? What did he teach ? Waa Mr. 
Williams censurable f Is it ever right to punish a man for his reli- 
gious opinions ? Where did Mr. Williams settle, after his banidi- 
menti* What denomination did he join? What church did he 
gather ? What colony took the lead in rdigious' toleration in Ame- 
rica? 

Sec. 123. Who caused still more serious disturbance 
in the colony of Massachusetts ? What opmions did 
she hold ? How did she propagate them ? 
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she gave public lectures, and gained mimy 
prosel3rtes. 

Sec. 124. The controversy, which hence 

arose, pervaded the whole colony, and excited 

no smair disturbance. In 1637, a sjmod was 

convened at Cambridge, which, after a session 

of three weeks, condemned 82 opinions, among 

' which, those of Mrs. Hutchinson were involv- 

, ed. Atnhe next session of the general court, 

I she was banished from the colony. 

I The sentence of the court added to the wildness and fa- 

I naticism of this erring woman^ who now retired to Rhode 
< Island. The effects of the controversy were long felt ; but 
I says an historian of the times^ " nothing can judtify perse- 
cution — no, not the character/ and piety of the New Eng- 
land fathers." 
r At a subsequent date, it may here be added, severe laws 

were passed against Baptists and Quakers ; both of whom 
inveighed against the magistrates, and abased the minis- 
ters. For these, and other extravagant errors of conduct^ 
they may well be censured ; and had the laws enacted 
against them referred only to their improper conduct, and 
not to their religious tenets, the course pursued by the fa- 
Ibers would have borne a different aspect. 

Sec. 125. In the year 1646, a synod was 

convened at Cambridge, by the general court 

' of Massachusetts, for settUng an uniform 

scheme of ecclesiastical discipline. Most of 

I Sec. 124. What effect had this controversy upon the 

colony ? When was a synod convened to examine 
the case ? How many opinions did it condemn ? 
Were those of Mrs. Hutchinson involved ? What 
measure did the next court adopt ? 

What effect had the sentence of the court, on Mrs. Hutchinson ? 
Whither did she go ? Were the effects of this controversy long 
felt ? What acts were passed afterwards against the Baptists and 
Quakenf What did the fathers condemn? What ought they 
rather to have condemned ? 

Sec. 125. When was the Cambrid^ platform fram- 
ed ? By whom was it framed ! Was it generally 
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the Churches of New England were repre- 
sented. The^ synod continued its sessions by 
adjournments for two years, when it adopted 
the platform of Church discipline, called the 
Carnbridge platform^ and recommended it, with 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, to the 
Churches. This platform was generally 
adopted by the Churches of Massachusetts, 
and, until the adoption of the. Saybrook Plat- 
form, (60 years afterwards,) was the constitu- 
tion of those of Connecticut. 

In this piatform the distinction between pastor and teach- 
er is recognized, together with the existence in the Church 
of ruling elders. The visible Church consists of saints 
and their baptized offspring. Churches are to choose their 
own officers, and to ordain them by imposition of the hands 
of the brethren, if elders, or ministers are not to be ob- 
tained. Controversies about faith and practice are referred 
to synods and councils, which, however, have no disciplio- 
ing power. ' 

Sec. 126. About the year 1650, an unhappy 
controversy arose in the Church at Hartford, 
respecting church membership. Hitherto, 
great watchfulness had been exercised, to ad- 
mit only such^as gave visible evidence of piety. 
The choice of pastors, also, had been confined 
ei^clusively to tiie Church, and all the hon- 
ours and offices^f the state had been distribu- 
ted to professors of religion, who only had the 
right of suffrage, in meetings of a political 
character. 

adopted by the Churches of Masbachuaett8 ? How 
long did the Churches in Connecticut receive it ? 

Vvhat did the platform recognize f Of whom does the Tisibk 
Church consist ' What powers have Churches f To whom are 
controveniesto be referred? 

Sec. 126. When did a controversy arise in fhe 
Church at Hartford ? What was it about ? 
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[ Sec. 127. During the lives of the first gene- 

ration, little trouble had arisen on these points, - 
as most of the first emigrants were professors 
of religion. But the fathers were nearly all 
now removed ; a new generation had succeed- 
ed, many of whom, on account of their not 
J belonging to the church, were excluded from 
J their proper influence in the community. 
^ Most of them had been baptized, and by vir- 
j tue of this, it was claimed, that they might own 
their covenant, have their children baptized, 
J and thus perpetuate the Church. 
t Sec. 128. The controversy which thus 

arose in the church at Hartford, soon extended 
I to other Churches ; until, at length, the whole 
'. of New England became more or less agitated 
i on the subject. In 1657, the disputed subject 
{ was referred to a council, composed of the - 
principal ministers of New England, at Bos- 
ton. In consequence of the decision of this 
' council, the half-way covenant^ as it has since 
^ been termed, was introduced, and adopted by 
' many of the Churches. 

I The decision of this council declared, " That it was the 

I duty of those come to years of discretion, baptized in in- 

fancy, to own the convenant ; that it is the duty of the 
Church to call them to this ; that if tihey refuse, or are scan- 
dalous in any other way, they may be censured by the 

Sec. 127. Had any dif&culty arisen on these points 
before ? Why not ? What rights were claimed for 
baptized persons ? 

Sec, 128. How far did this controversy ertend 7 
To whom was it referred ? What covenant was in- 
troduced, in consequence of the decision of this 
council ? 

What WM the substance of this decision ? Did many baptized 

32 
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Church. If they anderstapd the grounds of rdigioo, and 
are not *candalous, and solemnly own the covenant, gmng 
up themselves and their children to the Lord, baptism may 
not be denied to th^ir children. In consequence of this 
decision, inany owned tiieir covenant, and presented their 
children for baptism, but did not unjte with the Church in 
the celebration of the Supper, Hence, it was termed the 
half-way covenant, 

Sec. 129. The decision of the above council 
was far from producing peace, in the Church- 
es. Those of Massachusetts generally adopted 
the practice recommended ; but those of Con- 
necticut, for many years refused, and in some 
Churches the practice was never introduced. 
Toward the conclusion of the 18th century, 
the practice was generally abandoned, 
throughout New England. 

Sec. 130. The year 1692 was rendered mem- 
orable in the annals of New England, by the 
prevalence of a strong delusion, in several 
places, on the mb]ecXoi witchcraft. Hitherto, 
the Churches had been remarkably free from 
superstition ; but now; for a short time, like 
a sweeping deluge, it spread over the land, 
and for a season was seriously injurious to 
the cause of vital piety. 

This delusion first made its appearance in the family of 
the Rev. Samuel Paris, of Salem, Mass. ; two of whose chil- 
dren, being affected with an unusual distemper, it was as- 
cribed by the physician to witchcraft. From this' time, 

persons now own their covenant? Did they come to the sacra- 
ment ? 

Sec. 129. Did the above decision produce peace ? 
What Churches generally adopted the 'half-way cove- 
nant ? What Churches did not ? ' When was the 
practice laid «side ? 

Sec. 13Q. When did the delusion about witchcraft 
begin ? 
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several others were affected- in the same neighbourhood; 
and, at length, the madness extended to many parts of the 
country. 

The anxiety and distress occasioned by this delusion were 
intense. The whole country became agitated. Councils 
were called ; legislatures acted ; many were executed. At 
length, however, the spell was broken ; the cloud passed 
over ; it was ail a delusion; was seen and acknowledged to 
be such ; and deep regret pervaded the minds of the people, 
that they should have thus been blinded, and should have 
acted 90 contrary to the principles of the gospel. 

Sec. 131. Until the year 1708, the Churches 
in Connecticut had adopted the Cambridge 
platform, as their scheme of discipline ; but at 
this date, a convention of ministers and dele- 
gates met at Saybrook, and adopted what is 
called the Saybrook platform^ which was re- 
ceived by most of the Cnurches K)f the Con- 
gregational order, and was recognized by the 
legislature of the state. 

This platform among other things, establisl}ed district 
associations; a general annual association of ministers and 
delegates from the respective district associations, and a 
consociation of ministers and delegates, as a standing coun- 
cil, to which ecclesiastical difRculties might be referred, and 
whose decision should be final. 

Sec. 132. The year 1737 was distinguished 
for an extraordinary excitement throughout 
New England, on the subject of religion. The 
attention of thousands was arrested, converts 
to the faith of the gospel were multiplied, and 
vast numbers united themselves to the churches 

Where did it begin f Did it extend ? What effect had it upon 
the country ? What, at length, was it seen and felt to be ? 

Sec, 131. When was the Saybrook platform framed? 
By whom ? By whom was it adopted ? 

What councils did the platform establish ? What council for the 
Churches f Of whom is the consociation composed f Is its deci- 
«idn final ? 

Sec. 132. For what was the year 1737 distinguish- 
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in the land. In some places, unhappily, a de- 
gree of extravagance prevailed, which among 
many brought the work into discredit, and by 
such it was strongly opposed. 

The good effects of ihis work among many, were long 
happily ^een. They adorned their professioo, and became 
strong pillars in the Church of God. With others, the ex- 
citement was only temporary ; and among these latter a se- 
rious defection took place. Errors and corruptioos greatly 
increased, and sadly marted the beauty of the spiritual ed- 
ifices of the land. 

Sec. 133. During the French war, which 
commenced in 1755, and terminated in 1763, 
.foreigners, for the first time mingled extensively 
with the inhabitants of New England. The 
influence of these upon the country was greatly 
injurious to religion. In the army were many 
infidels, who diligently and too successfully 
inculcated their principles among the yeoman- 
ry of New England. 

Sec. 134. During the war of the Revolution, 
religion suffered still more materially. Many 
of the foreigners, with whom the people had 
intercourse, were far more dissolute than those 
who had come to New England, in the war of 
1755. They were the disciples of Voltaire. 
Rousseau, D'Alembert, and DideVot. The 

ed ? Was there any extravagance mingled with this 
religious excitement ^ 

Did good effects result from this f Did some errors afterwards 
appear? 

Sec. 133. When did the French war begin and end? 
Whose influence during this war was injurious to re- 
ligion ? 

Sec. 134. What was the slate of religion during the 
revolutionarj^ war ? What set of men were accessar}* 
to this .^ 
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writings of these infidels were spread over 'the 
land. Great laxity of morals prevailed, and 
at the termination of the war, religion had 
sunk to a low ebb. 

Sec. 135. A happier state of things, howev- 
er, awaited the Churches. The weduiess and 
impiety of infidelity^ were powerfully opposed 
by many divines, among whom the late pre- 
sident Dwight stands pre-eminent. The 
Churches became enlivened and purified ; the 
colleges were signally blessed. The standard 
of piety and morality %vas raised. 

Sec. 136. Within the last twenty years, the 
condition of the Congregational Churches in 
New England has been rapidly improving. 
Her ministry has become learned and power- 
ful; hfer numbers are rapidly increasing ; Sab- 
bath schools, and Bible classes have been in- 
stituted ; moral societies have been organized; 
domestic missionary societies are repairing 
her waste places ; revivals of religion are mul- 
tiplying, and a general prosperity of her in- 
terests is Apparent. 

The Congregational Churclies in New England are 
aboat ]DeO in number. A few of these in Mass. particu- 
larly in Boston, and its vicinity, have recently become Uni* 
tarian. In other parts of the United States, the number 
of Congregational Churches may be estimated ^t 200. 

The Congregationalists have several valuable theological , 

Sect. 135. Did a happier state of things ensue after 
the war ? Who particularly shewed the weakness and 
folly of infidelity f What took place in the Churches 
and colleges ? 

Sec. 136. What has been the state of the Congre- 
gational Churches during the last 20 years ? What is 
said of the ministry 1 W moral and religious societies ? 

Wh«t is the number of Congregational societieB in New England.' 

32* 
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aeifiinaries. Oae at Ando?er, estaUisbed wl808, &nd 
tvhich is munificently endowet^ ; a theological scbool is, al- 
so, connected with Yale College, and with Harvard Uni- 
versity. One is established at Bangor, Maine, for Ibe ed- 
ucation of young men for the ministry, who have not receiv- 
ed a collegiate education. 

VL Presbyterian Church in the United States, 

Sec. 137. The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States was originally composed of a 
few Presbyterians, from Scotland and Ireland, 
united to a like number of Congregationalists, 
chiefly from Npw England. They principally 
resided in the middle states ; but had few min- 
isters, and no bond of union among them. 

Sec. 138. In 1716, a synod was formed, 
called the Synod of Philadelphia ; but the 
body proved not harmonious ; the old Presby- 
terians, inclining to strict Presbyterianism, 
and the Congregationalists among them, being 
less rigid and formal. 

Sec. 139. In 1729 the synod adopted the 
Westminster confession of Faith, as the 
standard of the Churches ; but to this measure 
the Congregationalists were not cordial. Con- 
tention ensued ; and for several years, little 

How many in other parts of the United States ? To what ftith 
have some of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts le- 
cently turned ? What theological institutions belong to the Con- 
gregationalists f 

Sec. 137. Of whom was the Presbyterian Churcli 
originally composed ? Where did they principally 
reside? ^ 

Sec. 138. When was the Synod of Philadelphia 
formed 1 Was the body harmonious ? What differ- 
ences .existed ? 

Sec. 139, What standard did they adopt in 1729? 
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harmoiiy prevailed iii the body. The two 
parties were called Old side and New side, 
and sometimes Newlights. 

Sec. 140. At length, during the preaching of 
Mr. Whitfield in the country, a division was 
made among the Presbyterians ; the synod of 
New York being established by the New side 
in opposition to the synod of Philadelphia. In 
1758 this breach was healed, from which time 
harmony has prevailed, and their cause has 
rapidly gained strength. 

Sec. 141. In 1789 was convened the first 
assembly at Philadelphia, which has, continued 
to be the place of its annual meeting to the 
present time. Great prosperity has attended 
the cause of Presbyterianism, in the United 
States. Presbyterians are now found scatter- 
ed through the middle, southern, and western 
states. The clergy attached to the order, are 
an able, enlightened, evangehcal, and pious 
body, and their labours have been signally 
blessed. 

In the Presbyterian connexion are found 16 Synods ; 
89 Presbyteries; 1214 Ministers; 1867 Churches, and 
135,285 communicants. In 1812 a theological seminary 
was established at Princeton, N. J. At a more recent date, 
other theological institutions have been founded, at Au- 

What two parties were formed, in consequence of 
this ? 

Sec. 140. What occasioned Another division among 
the Presbyterians ? When was this breach healed 1 
What has been their state since ? 

Sec. 141. When was the first general assembly con- 
vened ? Where ? Is the usual place of its meeting ? 
Where do the Presbyterians chiefly live ? What is 
the character of their clei^ ? 

How maDy synods have they i Presbyteries f Ministers > 
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burn, N. T. ; at Hampden, Sydney, Va. ; and at AJiegJiany 
town, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Between the Presbyterians and the Congregationaliats of 
New England, a good understanding exists. In the Gene- 
ral Assembly, the several ecelesiastical bodies of New Eng- 
land, in the Congregational connexion, are representcnl by 
delegates ; to which bodies, delegates are annually sent by 
the General Assembly in turn. 

VIL Episcopal Church in the United States. 

Sec. 142. Episcopacy was introduced into 
America, on its first settlement by the English ; 
all the colonists of Virginia belonged to the 
English establishment, at the time of their 
emigration, and continued connected with it, 
for many years after. 

The Virginia settlers, in their removal to America, sought 
not religious liberty, like the colonists who planted New- 
England. This they enjoyed at home. Their object was 
emolument. Yet, they were not unmindful of religion^ 
nor regardless of the form.of their religious establisbojent. 
They chose to continue Episcopalians, and early took meas- 
ures to maintain their own worship. 

In 1621, the Virginia company made provision for the 
support of religion, by appropriating 100 acres of land in 
each borough, for that purpose, and two hundred pounds 
sterling, which together constituted a living for the min- 
ister. 

To guard against encroachments by persons of different 
religious views, laws were from time to time enacted, 
which excluded all preachers who had not received ordi- 
nation from England. In process of time, however, this 
exclusive spirit was relaxed, and other denominations ^ad- 
Churches f Communicants f What theological seminaries ? Is 
there any connexion between the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches ? 

Sec, 142. When was Episcopacy introduced into 
the United States ? 

What was the object of the, Virginia settlers in coming to Ameri- 
ca ? What did they choosd for their form of Church government ^ 
What provision for the support of religion did the Virginia company 
makeinU^l? What laws did they pass .' 
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uailj formed soeieties in VnrgiBia, and alsd in the oUier 
southern states. 

Sec. 143* The first Episcopal society in 
New England was formed at Boston, in 1686, 
on Sir Edmund Andross' assuming the govern* 
ment of th^ colony* 

Sec. 144. The progress of Episc6pacy in 
the northern and middle states was for many 
years slow. At the commencement of the 
war of the Revolution, the number of Episco- 
pal clergy north and east of Maryland, has 
been estimated at about eighty. 

Most of the Episcopal clergy, at this time, derived their 
support from the society established in England, for the 
propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. Jn Maryland 
and Virginia, and in the principal cities north, they had le- 
gal establishments for their support. 

Sec. 145. Antecedently to the Revolution, 
repeated applications were ihade by the 
churches in America to the proper authorities 
in Englan^, for an Episcopate of their own ; 
but owing chiefly to ' politicial considerations, 
their request was not granted. 

Sec. 146. During the war, all intercourse 
with the mother country being suspended, the 
Episcopal cause in America was much depres** 

Sec. 143. In what year was the first Episcopal 
Church formed in New England ? * Where ? 

Sec, 144. What was the progress of Episcopacy «Lt 
first in the northern and middle states ? At 4he com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, what was the 
number of Episcopal clergymen north and east of 
Maryland ? 

How were they generally supported f How in Maryland and 
Virginia, and the principal cities ^ 

Sec. 145. What measures to obtain an Episcopate 
had been taken before the war ? With what success ? 
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fied. No candidates could obtain orders, and 
many parishes being deprived of their minis- 
ters by death, became vacant. 

Sec. 147. Early after the establishment of 
the Americian government, the Episcopal 
Churches took measures to obtain their long 
desired object, and were now successful. 
Parliament passed the act necessary for conse- 
cration, upon which the Rev. Samuel Provost, 
D. D. Rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
and the Rev. William White, D. D. of Phila- 
delphia, were . consecrated Bishops by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This was in 
1787. 

The eastern Episcopal Churches, had before this obtain- 
ed a bishop — the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D., who was 
consecrated to that office by the nonjuring bishops of Scot- 
land, who had broken from the state in the revolution of 
1688. In 1780 an union was formed between the eastern 
and soctthern Churches, upon which bisliop Seabury was 
acknowledged. 

Sec. 148. The union between the eastern 
and southern Churches formed in 1789, con- 
tinues to the present day. At that time, the 
liturgy was revised, and the book of cominon 
prayer established in its present form. 

Sec. 146. What was the state of the Episcopal 
Churches during the war ? 

Sf^c. 147, In what year were bishops consecrated 
for America? Who were they? By whom conse- 
crated ? 

What bishop had before this been consecrated for the eastern 
Churches f By whom ? When was Bishop Seabury acknowled^d, 
and a unioh eonsttminated between the eastern and eouthem 
Churches ? k 

Sec. 148. Does that union continue ? What took 
place in the convention of 1789, in respect to thr 
liturgy and book of common prayer ? 
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The Episcopalians in the United States are now a large 
and respectable body of Christians. They have ten bish- 
ops, and about 700 Churches. Several of their clergy have 
been distinguished, and some of their bishops eminent. 

VIIL Baptists. 

Sec. 149. The term Baptists^ is, at the pre- 
sent day, applied to that denomination of 
Christians, who maintain that baptism, as a^ 
rehgious rite, conveys* the idea oi immersion) 
and is to be applied only to adults, or to such 
as make a personal profession of their faith. 
' The term antiptBclobaptists has sometimes been applied 
to the denomination, as l)etter expressing the peculiarity 
which distinguishes them — viz. rejection of infant baptism. 
And, on the other hand, pmdobaptist is applied to all de- 
nominations, which practice this kmd of baptism. 

Sec. 150. The Baptists themselves, in tra- 
cing up their history, would ascend to the first 
Churches planted by the apostles, which they 
believe to have maintained their peculiar 
viewSk Others, however, do not admit these 
claims ; but deduce their origin as a sect, to 
the Anabaptists, who excited great commotions 
in Grermany, in the years 1524 (Period VII. 
Sec. 33.) and 1533 (Period VH. Sec. 45,)— 
but who were afterwards united into a regular 
and respectable conununity, by Menno §imon, 

in the year 1536. 

» ' .■.■.■.. — .■ , 

What i^ Bftid of the Episcopalians in the United States f How 
many bishops have they ? How many Churches ? 

Sec. 149. Who are the Baptists ? 

What is the meaning of the term Antipssdobaptist ? What is the 
meaning of Pedobaptist ? 

Sec. 150. To whom do the Baptists trace their 
origin ? What origin do others assign them ? 'Who 
is supposed to have reduced them to order ? About 
what year ? 
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The true origin of the anabaptists, says Dr. Modieim, is 
liid in the remote depths of antiquity, and, is of course ex- 
Uemely difficult to be ascertained. There were aome 
among the Waldenses, Petro-brussians, and other ancient 
sects who appear to have entertained the notions of vVie 
anabaptists ; but, *' as a distinct community," says Bogue, 
" they appear not to have existed, till about the lime of Lu- 
ther." . . r u \ 

But, however, the antiquity or ongxn of the sect may 
be settled, it appears probiible, that as a distinct commun- 
ion—a regular sect, it may be dated about the year 1536, 
and is indebted to that " famous man," Menno Simon, men- 
tioned above. ' « . , , ^ r 

Menno was a native of Friezland, and for many years 
a popish priest But, at length, resigning his office in the 
Romish Church, he embraced the communion of the ana- 
baptists. « , . , , . -n 

From this time to the end of his days, that is, for twenty- 
five years, he travelled from one country to another with 
his wife and children, giving strength and consistency to 
the sect. " Menno," says Mosbeim, *' was a man of gen- 
ius. He appears, moreover, to have been a man of probity, 
of a meek and tractable spirit, gentle in his manners, and 
extremely zealous in promoting practical religion." His 
disciples after him were willed Mennonites, 

Menno drew up a plan of doctrine and discipline, of a 
much more mild and moderate nature than that of the ana- 
baptists, already mentioned, and gave to the community an 
appearance, not dissimilar to that of other, ProteslaDt 
Churches. , 

Sec 151. The Mennonites, as they were 
now generally called, soon separated into two 
great parties, distinguished by the name of the 
rigid and moderate, or austere and lenient. 
The former were sometimes called Flandrians ; 

What does Dr. Mosheim say of, their antiquity ? What i* 
' Boirue'B opinion ? When probably did they become a regular sect ? 
Who was Menno ? What course did he pursue to give conaistency 
to the sect? What were they called ? . ,- 

Sec. 151. Into what parties did the Mennomteg di- 
vide ? What were they called ? 
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'the liatter Waterlandrii^s, from the places 
where they resided. 

The rigid MenDonites were far more strict than any 
other denomination of Christians, and bordered upon ctu- 
elty and superstition. They were disposed to excommuni- 
cate not only all open transgressors, bat even those who 
varied from their established rules, as to dress, without a 
previous admonition, and to separate them from all inter* 
pourse with their wives and friends. The moderate Men- 
nonites, were for treating offenders with more lenity and 
moderation. 

Sec. 152. During the reign of Henry VIII.' 
some of the Anabaptists, or Mennonites, fled 
from persecution at home, and took refuge in 
England. But here they were cruelly perse- 
cuted. Some of them were put to death. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, they were banished 
from England, and took refuge in Holland. 

Sec. 153. In 1608, however, some of the 
Independents in England appear to have sepa- 
rated from their own communion. 

At this time, one of their number was sent to Holland, 
to be immersed by the Dutch anabaptists, that he might be 
qualified to administer the ordinance in^ England. By him 
all the rest of the society, about 50, were baptized. 

Sec. 1544 From titis time they rejected the 
name of Anabaptists and Mennonites, and 
adopted that of Baptists, claiming to be the 
only true Church ; and through the Walden- 

What did the strict contend for ? What the lenient ? 

Sec. 152. When did the Anabaptists appear in Eng- 
land? Why ? How were they treated m England ? 
What act in Elizabeth's reign was passed against 
them? Whither did they flee ? 

Sec. 153. When did they revive in England ? 

What measures were adopted to spread the sect ? 

Sec. 154. What name did they now assume ? What 
did they claim ? 

33 
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868 to have descended directly fifoiii the 
Churches planted by the Apostles. 

See. 155. In 1611 an unhappy dissension 
arose in the communion, and they became di- 
vided into two great parties, which continue 
to the present day— viz. general Baptists, and 
particular Baptists. The former are Calvinis- 
tic ; the latter Arminian. 

The particular Baptists have always heen, and still are, 
the most numerous. Within a few jears some of the Bap- 
tist Churches, belonging to both parties, have so far relax- 
ed from their exclusive principles, as to admit persons bap- 
tized inin&ncy to the sacrameat of the Supper. A more 
libera] spirit is obviously prevailing among this respectaUe 
denomination of Christians. 

Sec. 1 56. For many years, the English Bap- 
tists suffered in common with other dissenters, 
especially during the reign of the infamous 
court of High Commis^on and the Star Cham- 
ber. They also experienced much troubJe 
from the Quakers ; and in 1662, by the act of 
uniformity of Charles 11. were ejected from 
their pulpits. 

Sec. 157. At the Revolution, in 1688 (on 
the accession of William, prince of Orange,) 
the Baptists, with other dissenters, gained a 

Sec. 156. How were they divided in 1611 ? Do 
these parties continue to this day ? What are the sen- 
timents of the general Baptists i Of the particular 
Baptists ? 

"VVhich are the most nomerbus ^ In what respects have both pv* 
ties relaxed ? 

Sec. 156. When did the Baptists suffer much in 
England ? From what other sect ? How did thev 
suffer in 1662 ? 

Sec. 157. What favour did they receive at the revo- 
ution in 1688 ? 
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legal toleration, which they have enjoyed to 
the present tipie. 

The increase of the Baptists in England during the last 
century, was small. In 1800 the particular Baptiste had 
in England about 360 Churches ; in^ Wales 80 ; and in Ire* 
land 8 or 10. The general Baptists ha?e about 100 Church- 
es in Great Britain. 

Sec. 158. The first Baptist church in Ameri- 
ca was formed about the year 1639, at Provi- 
dence, R. I. by the famous' Roger Willicuns* 
(Sec. 122.) The increase of the denomina- 
tion for many years was small. About the 
year 1741, however, many churches in New 
England embraced their sentiments. 

By the year 1790, they had increased so rapidly, as to 
number 800 Churches. At the present time, the.number 
is estimated at 3,000, and the ministers in their connexion 
at 3,000. They have several Churches in New England ; 
but are chiefly to be found in the southern and western 
states. 

Sec. 159. The Baptists in the United States 
are generally particular and Calvinirtic. A9 
a body they are highly serious and respectable, 
and number among their divines several dis- 
tinguished men. 

They have a college at Pr6vidence, R. L, which is a re^ 

What was the numbor of their Chorehee in England in 1800? In 
Ireland ^ What is the number of Churches belonging U the Gene** 
ral Baptists in Great Britain f 

Sec. 158. When was the first Baptist Church folrined 
in America ? Where ? By whom 7 Did the de- 
nomination increase rapidly ? About what year did 
many Churches embrace the sentiments of the Bap- 
tists ? 

What was their number in 1790 ? What is their proMat nmnbttr ? 
number of ministers ? Where are they chiefly found ? 

Sec. 159. What are the sentiments of the Baptists 
generallv in New England ? What is said of them as 
a body ? 

What coUej^o have they ? What theological seminaries f 
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spectable institution ; a theological seminary at WaterriiJe, 
Maine, and another at Washington cjty- 

Sec. 160. The general, or Arminian Bap- 
tists, in the United States, are compaFatWely 
few. They are* known by the name of free 
willers. They date their rise in 1780, at New 
Durham, New York. 

Besides the above denominations of Baptists, might be 
mentioned various others, such as seventh day Baptists ; 
Tunkers ; Rogecenea ; Emancipators, &c. These are dis- 
tinguished for various peculiarities ; but are too few^ and 
unimportant, to merit a particular description, 

IX, Methodists, 

Sec. 161. The Methodists, as a sect, owe 
their origin to John Wesley, a native of Eng- 
land, who was born in the year 1703. While 
a tutor in the University of Oxford, 1729, be- 
coming impressed with the conviction of the 
importance of a deeper attention to spiritual 
things, he began to hold meetings for religious 
improvement, in connexion with several of the 
students, among whom was the celebrated 
George Whitfield. The superior devotion 
and even austerity of this little band, gained 
for them, bv way of derision, , from the other 
members of the university, the name of Metho- 
dists. 

Wesley was, at this time, an ordained deacon in the es^ 
tablished Church ; but he seems not to have become mach 

Sec. 160. What is the number of the general Bap- 
tists ? What are they called ? When and where did 
tbey rise? 

What other denominations of Baptists can you mention ? 

Sec. 161. Who was the founder of the Methodists ? 
When was he born ? What was the oriffin of th^ 
name ? Who was associated with Wesley? 
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acquainted with the true nature of leligion, till some years 
after. Under an impression of the importance of high at- 
tainments, however, in religion, he associated with him 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Kifkham, his brother Charles, and sev- 
eral others, who held meetings, in which they observed 
great order ; and in their conduct and conversation abroad, 
maintained a noticeable strictness, much superior to the li- 
centious members of the university. 

Notwithstanding the derision in which they were held 
by their fellow members of the university, and others, the 
society obtained some popularity among the more strict and 
pious abroad, by their visits to the poor and sick, in the 
vicinity, who tasted of the fruits of their labours and be- 
nevolence. 

Sec. 162. The popularity of this society of 
Methodists, whose principles had spread 
somewhat abroad, and had obtained some ad- 
herents, at length became so great, that the 
trustees of the new colony in Georgia invited 
Mr. Wesley to go thither, and preach to the 
Indians. Accordingly, in 1785, he sailed 
for America ; but in a fQw years he returned, 
without having effected much good. 

Sec. 163. In the mean time, Whitfield, who 
was now only twenty-one years of age, (1736) 
began to preach with a popularity, before un- 
known to any man in England. He had 
abandoned, in a great measure, his former 
austerities, and had become decidedly Calvin- 

Did Wesley appear to know mueh about religion at this time ? 
Whom besides Whitfield did he associate with him ? In what esti- 
mation were they held i^ the uniyersity f How were they regarded 
by others ? 

Sec. 162. Did they become more popular 7 When 
did Wesley gail for America ? By whose request f 
How long did he stay ? Did he accomplish mueh 
good T 

Sec. 163. How old was Whitfield, in 1736? In 
what estimation was he held as a preacher? What 
33* 
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istic in his views. On the return of John 
Wesley from Georgia, in 1738, he embarked 
for America, to take his place. 
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WHITFIELD PREACHING. 

Sec. 164.' The popularity of Whitfield in 
America was even still greater, than it had 
been in England. Having established an or- 
phan house in Georgia, he passed througli 
New England to procure assistance for it, and 
again went to England for a similar purpose. 
In all parts, whither he went, great success at- 
tended him ; thousands heard him with deligW? 
and many were converted by his preaching. 

On his return to England, he was hy many regarded as 

change had been effected in his views ? When did he 
sail for America ? , 

Sec. 164. What was his popularity in America ' 
What did he erect in Georgia ? Where did he apply 
for assistance ? 
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fttt enthusiast ; atid though he belonged to the establtsh-^ 
ment, from several pulpits he was excluded. Upon this, he 
adopted the plan of field preaching, and at times collected 
assemblies exceeding 20,000 in number. 

Sec' 165. Although Wesley and Whitfield 
had originally entertained the saime views, on 
the subject of religion, they at length came to 
think very differently. Wesley became Ar- 
minian ; Whitfield continued Calvinistic. 
Their final separation took place about the 
year 1741. 

Sec '66. After the above separation, Whit- 
field continued, as before, to preach ih Eng- 
land, Scotland and America, with the same 
unexampled popularity, and unexampled suc- 
cess. At length, he closed his life, at Newbu- 
ryport, Mass. 1730, having crossed the Atlan- 
tic fourteen times, and been the means of 
bringing many thousands to the acl^nowledg- 
ment of the truth. His followers are known 
by the name of the Whitfieldian^ or Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

The followers of Whitfield embraced many from among 
the higher classes of Society. The countess of Hunting- 
don, a lady of great wealth and distinguished piety, became 
his admirer and patron. She invited Whitfield to become 
her chaplain, and for the benefit of his followers, erected 
several chapels, in various parts of England and Wales, and 
filled thetn with preachers. 

How was he regrarded by many on his return to England ? Was 
he admitted into the pulpits of the establishment f What plan did 
he adopt upon being excluded ? 

Sec. 165. What at length became the ^sentiments of 
Wesley ? Of Whitfield ? When did they finally 
separate ? 

Sec. 166. Where did Whitfield after this preach ? 
Where did he die 7 By what name are his followers 
known ? 
From what cTasses wsrt Bis followers ? What diatinguished lady 
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Whitfield never organized bis followers into a diatiact 
sect ; bat continued a member of the English establishment 
himself, and advised them to follow his example. A(ier his 
death, however, the Galvinistic Methodists formed an un- 
ion ; bat they have never been reduced to much order. 
They are few in number, compared with the followers of 
Wesley. In England, they have about 60 places of wor- 
ship ; and in Wales 300. 

Sec. 167. The alteration in the views of 
Wesley appears to have taken place during tis 
voyage to America, in 1735 ; and to have been 
in consequence of conversation with some 
Moravians, who were his fellow-passengers. 
He imbibed several of their opinions ; and on 
his return to England, visited the settlement 
of the Moravians, in Germany, His followers 
are known by the name of Wesleyan or Armi- 
nian Methodists. 

Sec. 168. The success of Wesley was sin- 
gularly great. An immense body of people 
became attached to his views. These he sup- 
plied with preachers, whom he selected &om 
among his followers, as he found any to pos- 
sess the proper qualifications. 

Sec. 169. The first general conference 
among the preachers in the Methodist connex- 
ion was held in 1744, at which time the estab- 

embraced his sentiments ? What did she do for the cause ? Did 
Whitfield organize his followers into a distinct sect f W hat became 
•f them after his death ? How many conffregationB have they in 
England? In Wales? '' «* ^ 

Sec. 167. When did an alteration take place m 
Wesley's views 1 From what c&use ? Whose opin- 
ions did he embrace ? What are his followers called ? 

Sec. 168. Was the popularity of Wesky great I 
How did he supply his roliowers,with preachers ? 

Sec. 169. When was held the first general Confer- 
ence ? What was done at this time ? 
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lishment was reduced to order, under thq di- 
rection of Wesley himself. 

At this time, the whole kiDgdom of England was divided 
into convenient circuits, in each of which were stationed 
a number of preachers, according to its extent and impor- 
tance. After preaching in a circuit a proper time, th^ 
preachers gave place to others ; thus the hearers were of- 
ten called to attend to new preachers ; a plan eminently 
calculated to awaken attention, and gather proselytes to the 
^connexion. 

Sec. i70, Wesley died in the year 179,1, in 
the 88th year of his age, and 65th of his min- 

I istry, having travelled as has been estimated, 

, 300,000 miles, preached 40,000 sermons, and 

{ attended 47 annual conferences, 

j Sec. 171 • During the life of Wesley, he had 

maintained a supervising control over his fol- 
lowers. He adhered to the Church of Eng- 
land, and required his followers to imitate his 
example. But after his death, a division took 
place among them, on the subject of govern- 
ment. A large party withdrew from the Eng- 
lish establishment, and formed a separate con- 
nexion. 
The number of Methodists, under the care of the Brit- 

I ish and Irish conferences, is estimated at 300,000 ; their 

t travelling preachers at l,iOO. 

! Sec. 172. The year 1766, marks the date of 

How WM the km^om divided ? In what rotation do the Metho- 
I dist preachen go ? What ia laid of this plan ? 

1 Sec. 170. When did Wesley die 1 How old ? 

What year of his ministry ? How many miles had he. 
Iravelled 7 How many sermons had he preached ? 
How many conferences had he attended ? 

Sec. 171. Did Wesley continue in the establishment?^ 
Did he advise his followers to follow his example ? 
What took place after his death ? 

What 18 the number of Methodists in England and Ireland ? 
How many preachen? 
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tlie introduction of Methodism into America, 
at which time a few Methodists came from 
Ireland, and established themselves at New 
York, Several preachers followed in suc- 
ceeding years, bemg sent over by Mr. Wesley, 
Through the instrumentality of these ministers, 
the numbers increased so greatly, that in 1773, 
a regular conference was held in Philadelphia. 
* Sec. 173, In 1784, the American Methodists 
became independent of those in England. Mr- 
Wesley having, at that time, consecrated in 
England, Thomas Coke, as their bishop, the 
latter, on his arrival, raised Francis Asbury to 
the sante dignity. Since this time, the cause 
of Methodism has gradually, and even rapidly 
increased in the United States. 

The consecration of a bishop for America, was highly 
pleasing to the Methodists in this country. Bishop Asba- 
ry, in watcbfabess and untiring zeal, strongly resembled 
Mr. Wesley himself. The conferences are now 17, diTi- 
ded into numerous districts, which are subdivided into cir- 
cuits. 

The number of Methodists in the United States is comptt- 
ted at 300,000 ; and their travelling preachers at 1,300. 

In religious sentiments, the Wesleyan Methodists ia 
America, strongly resembled those of England. Their 
meetings consist of class meetings, band meetings, lore 

Sec. 172. When was Methodism introduced into 
America ? Where ? When was the first conference 
held? Where? 

Sec. !73. When did the Methodists of America be- 
come independent of those in England ? , Whom did 
Wesley consecrate as bishop for them ? Whom did 
Coke consecrate ? What nas been the success of 
Methodism in the United States ? 

What was the character of bl^op Asbury ? How many oanfer- 
«nces are there in the United States ? Number of Methodiato? 
Travelling preachers ? What are their sentiments? Wbatineet- 
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feasts, and quarterly meetings for communion, and camp 
meeting. 

Their ministers are well soi^rted by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the' people. To each traTelling preacher is 
allowed 100 dollars ; if married, his wife receives 100, and 
each child under seven years of age, 16 dollars ; between 
seven and fourteen, 24 clollars. When enfeebled by age, 
or other in6rmity, their preachers receiTe an adequate sup- 
port. 

X Quakers f or IMends. 

Sec. 174. The Qmkers^ or, as they choose 
to denominate themselves, the Society of 
Friends^ owe their origin, as a sect, to George 
Fox, an Englishman, who finding nothing m 
the religion of the times, which pleased him, 
began, about the year 1647, to propagate his 
peculiar sentiments. 

Fox was bom at Drayton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He 
was bound by his father, who himself was a weaver, to a 
shoemaker and grazier. Becoming discontentisd with his 
employment, he commenced a wandering life in 1643, 
sometimes retiring into solitude, and at other times frequen- 
ting the company of religious and devout persons. 

Fox soon became dissatisfied with the existing state of 
things in the Church. He inveighed against the clergy 
and their vices ; against the Church — its modes pf worship, 
its doctrines, and the manner in which it was supported. 

His peculiar notions, at length, exposed him to persecu- 
tion and imprisonment. He was first imprisoned at Not- 
tingham, in 1649. After his release, he travelled through 

^ ings do they hold ? How are their minifltera supported f What is 
allowed to each minister ? To his wife? To his children f What 
support have the old and enfeebled ? 

Sec. 174. Who was the founder of the Quakers ? 
What name do they prefer to that of Quakers ? When 
did Fox begin to preach ? 

When and where was he bom P What was his employment ? 
What kind of life did he afterwards follow ? How did he treat other 
denominations f Why was he imprisoned? When and where? 
On his release, where did he traTOl ? What sentiments did he pro- 
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.Eoglaad, Ireland, Scotland, Holland and Germany. He 
also visited the American colonies, and the Weai Indies. 
Daring the whole of his laborious life, he employed Yiimself 
in calling upon men to disregard the ordinary forms of re- 
ligion, to attend to the divine light implanted in the human 
mind, which he maintained to be sufficient to lead to aal- 
▼ation. 

Fox was imprisoned no less than eight different times. 
By some, he is represented as a meek, devout, inofiensive 
man ; but the opinions he advanced, and the fanatical spir- 
it which he -manifested, could not but bring upon him the 
censures of other denominations. He died in London, in 
1690. 

Sec. 175, The followers of Fox were called 
Quakers, as some affirm, from the circumstance 
of his once telling a judge, before whom he 
was arraigned, to tremble^ or quake at the word 
of the Lord. Others derive the term from 
certain distortions of the face observed during 
their worship. The sect choose to be called 
Friends, an appellation which they \}Ottow 
from scriptural example : " 0\m friends salute 
thee,"—" Greet th^ friends.'' 

Sec. 176. The principal doctrine, which 
distinguishes the Quakers from other denom- 
inations, is, that to every man is imparted a 
measure of the Holy Spirit, or as they call it, 
light of Christy which, independent of the Bible, 
is able to lead him to a "knowledge of his duty, 
and to eternal life. 

In practice, they reject a regular gospel ministry ; bot 
admit any one, whether male or femde, to exhort, as they 

fess ? How many times was he imprisoaed ? How is he represented 
by Boij^e ? When did he die ? 

Sec. 174. Why were his followers called Quakers ? 
From what do they derive the name Friends ? 

Sec. 176. What is the principal doctrine of the 
Quakers ? _ 

Who are their preachers f What are their views *'of baptism ? 
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are mot ed by the spirit They also reject the Sabbedi, the 
ordinances of baptism and the sapper. Singing among 
them forms no part of worship. They have no family wor- 
ship, and no religious service at meals. 

They also refuse to take ah oath, but practice affirma- 
tion. In war, they never engage, nor to any person pay 
outward homage. In their dress, they are remarkably neat, 
plain and uniform. In their manners, they are reserved ; 
but distinguished for their love of order and sobriety. ^ 
In their ecclesiastical discipline, they may be denomina- 
ted Presbyterian, >^ they have monthly, quarterly, and yeaiw 
ly meetings ; which appear to be set one over another, much 
< as the respective, ecclesiastical tribunals are in the Presby- 
terian Church. 
|! A writer remarks of them, that " their benevolence,' hior* 

I al rectitude, and commercial punctuality, have excited^ and 
long secured to them, very general esteem ; and it has been 
observed, that in the multitudes that compose the vast le- 
t gion of vagrants and street beggars, not a single quaker 
I can be found." 

! Sec. 177. As the sect arose during the pro- 

tectorate of Oliver Cromwell, it was narrowly 
' watched by that sagacious man, and for a time 
was on the point of being suppressed by him. 
But the more he became acquainted with them, 
I the less he was inclined to measures of severi- 
I ty, although he did not put an end to the perse- 
( cuti6ns, which were waged against them. 

As their numbers increased, the protector re^uiitd Fox 
! to promise not to disturb his government. This engage- 
I ment was to be given in writing. To this Fox agreed, 
/ and wrote to the protector, by the name of Oliver Crom- 
well, declaring that, " he did deny the wearing or drawing 
a sword, or any outward weapon, against him or any man.'* 

' The Lord's Sapper? Sin|;ing? Family w<mhip ? Oaths? War? 

What can yoa say of their dress? Manners? For what are they 
' distinguished? MThat is their form of Church government? What 

meetings do they hold ? What does a writer say of them ? 

Sec. 177. When did the sect arise 1 How did 
Cromwell at first regard them t How afterwards ? , 
WhatdidheieqoireFoxtodo? What did Fox reply ? 

34 
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See. 178« At die vestOratkm of Charles IL 
the Quakers participated in the general joy, 
anticipating, as did the dissenters generally, a 
fire^. toleration ; but in thia they, as weft as 
others, were disappointed. Charles seized 
the first opportunity to persecute the Quakers, 
who suffered many calamities. 

S!^, 179. On the accession of James, they 
joiiM3d with other dissenters in congratidating 
him; but until the revohition which placed 
William on the throne, they enjoyed but little 
peace« 

Sec. 180. In 1656, the Quakers first made 
their appearance in New England. They 
consisted of several females, who for their in- 
decent and seditious conduct, were punished 
with stripes, aod banishment, and sojne were 
put to d^ath. 

The wild and fanatic conduct of the Quakers jusdj 
drew upon them the odium of the fathers of New England ; 
but the measures of the latter against them were, it mast be 
acknowledged, of a character so severe as not to be justified. 

Sec. 181. The principal residence of the 
Quakers in America is in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania^ called after an eminent Quaker, Wil- 
liam Penn, to whom Charles II. granted the 
territory in 1680, as a reward for the services 

'Sec, 178. How did they regard the restoration of 
Charles II. ? How did Charles treat them ? 

Sec, 179. How did they act on the accession of 
Jasoes ? When did they enjoy peace ? 

Sec 180» When did they first come to New Eng- 
land? How did they conduct? What severe mea- 
sures were adopted in respect to them ? 

Was their conduct r^preh^sible f But did the ijithera tif New 
Kng)iind err in r^pect to them ? 

Sec. 181. Where is the principal residence of tbe 
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• of his father^ who was a vice adiqital m the 

British navy. 
The territory vras settled by the Friends, who, trader the 

direction of Penn, emigrated to America, and funded the 

city of Philadelphia, which received this name, from the 
' harmony which prevailed among the order. l^hedUalcers 
* have rapidly increased in this state, and among their fium> 

ber are many of the most wealthy ahd respectiibie ckit^ns. 
I In America, they have nearly 700 congregations; in 

I England, their numbers are estimated at about 50,000* 

Sec. 182, In 1774, appeared in America a 
. sect by the na:me of Shakers, formed in Eng- 
' land by one James Wadley, and afterwards 
headed by Ann Lee. Their principal estab- 
! lishment is at New Lebanon, New York. 
■ In the above year, Ann Lee emigrated to America, with 

t her followers. She claimed to possess the gift of languti- 
. ges, of healing, to be sinlessly perfect, and to hold continu- 
al intercourse with the invisible world, and to talk familiar- 
ly with angels. 

The number of Shakers exceeds 4,000. They derive 
their name from contortions of the body, whibh they |^c» 
tice in their relrgiojis dance. Like the Quakers, they ob- 
serve great neatness about their persons and dwellings. 
I They are exceedingly industrious, and are growing wealthy 
j They reject matrimony, and hold all things in common. 



1 XL Unitarians. 

I Sec. 183. The Unitarians are those, Who re- 

^ Quakers in America ? Who was Pennsylvania called 
I after ? Who granted this territory to him ? Why ? 
Who sctUed Pennsylvania ? Are the Quakers numerous m that 
state ? How many congregations have they ? What is their nfcm- 
i ber in England? 

Sec. 1 82. When did the Shakers appear in America i 
\ Who was their founder ? Who headed them after- 
i wards ? Where is their principal est^Uishment ? 

What did Ann Lee claim ? What is the number of Shakers ? 
) From what do they derive their name ? In what do they resemble 
the Quakers ? What is said of their views of m<^trimt>ny ? Have 
I theyaCDmmiinxtyof|Do4Bf 
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ject the doctrine of the Trinity, or the distinc- 
tion of three co-equBl persons in the Gfod- 
head, and suppose Jesus Christ to be a created 
being. They consist of several classes or 
sects, among which the principal are the 
ilnansand Soctrdans. 

Sec. 184. The Arians, among whom consid- 
erable diversity of opinion exists, derived their 
name from Arius, who flourished in the 4th 
century, and of whose opii^ions an account has 
been given, fPeriod IV. Sec. 15.) 

Sec. 185. The Sodnians derive their** name 
from LseUus Socinius, of the illustrious family 
of the Sozzini, in Tuscany. He died at Zu- 
rich, in 1562. Among the doctrines rejected 
by Socinius, ^as that of the Trinity — o^inal 
sin — ^predestination — propitiation for sin by 
the death of Christ, and the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Christ he supposed to 
be only a man, inspired as a preacher of right- 
eousness, and whose death is to be regarded 
as an example of heroism. The Holy Ghost 
he considered as nothing but the power of 
the Father, who alone is God. 

Sec. 186. The doctrines of Socinius, after 
his death, were embraced by multitudes, prin- 

Sec. 183. Who are the Unitarians ? Which are 
the principal branches ? 

Sec. IM. From whom do the Ariaos derive their 
name ? What were the opinions of Anus ? (Period 
IV. Sec. 15.) 

See. 185. From whom do the Socinians derive their 
name 7 When did he die ? What doctrines did be 
reject ? What were his views of Christ ? Of the 
Holy Ghost ? 

1S0C. 186. By whom were his doctrines embraced ? 
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cipallyih Pofend and couirtries around it, by 
means of his writings,- which were published 
by his nephew, Faustus Sociniiis. His fol-* 
lowers continued to flourish, until the year 
1638, when they drew upon themselves the 
indignation of die Catholics, through whosQ 
instrumentality, the government of Poland de- 
molished their flourishing academy at Racow, 
and shiat up their churches. By the diet of 
Warsaw, in 1658, they were forever banished 
the country. From this time, they were scat- 
tered through Europe, and were to be found 
chiefly embodied among* other sects. 

Sec. 187. In the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, the Unitarian controversy was revived in 
England, by Mr. Whiston, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and others, who adopted the Arian scheme, 
with some variation. For a time, Arianism 
prevailed to a considerable extent in England, 
particularly among the Presbyterian and gene-, 
ral Baptist Churches. 

Sec. 188. At a later date, Socinianism haa 
met with more advocates through the labour)^ 
of Dr. Lardner, Dr. . Priestly, Mr. Lindley, ' 
Gilbert Wakefield, and Mr. Belsham. 

Within a few years, Uititarianisin has extensively ^e- 
vAiled in Germany and Switzerland. In 1794 Dr. Priest- 

Who published his writings ? What pergecutioos did 
they experience ? When ? What took place at the 
. diet of Warsaw? In what year was this ? Where* 
were thev scattered ? 

Sec. 187. When was the Unitarian controversy 
reTived ? Where ? By whom ? Where did Arian- 
ism pi«v«il? ^ 

Sec. 188. What prevailed at a later date } Who 
advocated it? * 

34* 
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If^ neetiag wiA oppotkiMio EoghHid, ^mcigrftted to Awct" 
ioa» where he gaioed «>me adhereiUa, and )vas iastrumen- 
tal in forming a few congregations in the middle states. 
He was a man of extensive learnmg, and contributed muoh 
to the adranceoient of seieuee. His death took place in 
1S04 

Sec. 189. The principal seat of Unitarian- 
i^oi) IB the United States, at presentyis in Boston 
and its vicinity. Large and respectable con- 
gregatiodiks have eoa^braeed the general scheme ; 
but they are far from maintaining an unifonai- 
ty of views. 

The professorships of Harvard University are at present 
held by gentlemen of Unitarian faith. A theological sem- 
inary is connected with tbe institution, designed to qualify 
young men as ministers for the Unitarian Churches. 

XIL fJnwerstdists^ 

Sec. 190. The Universatists are thoiSe, who 
beKeve that all mankind, through the merits of 
Christ, will finally be adtoitted into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The advocates of this doctrine have not been openly nn- 
nfttttaus^ in any period of the Christian world. Origen, who 
floufished in the former part of the third ^nturj, is sup- 
posed by Mosheim to have embraced the sentiment ; and 
ffom him several others in that age, and in later times, iu- 
terpreted the^ScKfiptures in the "same manner. 

ill -- '- - T r- ' • • 1 ^ . ■ - ....-,-.-■ 

Where has Unitananism prevailed reijontly f Whea did Di. 
Priestly come to America ? Why ? What was his success here ? 
When did he die ? 

Sec. 169. Wh^re.is the principal seat of Unitariaa- 
ism in the United States ? Are the Unitarians agreed 
among themselves ? 

What are the religious views of the professors of Haryard Univer- 
sity ? WhaV tfaeoloeical eeininaf y have they ? * 

Sec. 190. Who are the Universalists ? 

Have tkey been openly numerous in any age ? Who iv Ifo tlmd 
QBii(M»yis«upfiaiiBd.tQ«litVQ a49J[»tedtijM».nptiqa#f Unitwr^l salra- 
iion? 
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Sefc. 191. An a dfiMiiieii Mety the UnivelrsaU 
ists belong to modern times. The first open 
advocate of the doctrine was Dr. Chauncey, of 
Boston, who in an anonymous volume, pub- 
lished in 1784, strongly maintained, that as 
I Christ died for all. men, it is the purpose of 
I God to bring all men, either in the present 
} state, or in another, to a willing subjection to 
( his moral government. 

j The writers in favour of Universal salvation, have in 

modern times been considerably numerous, though there 
appears to be no small diversity of opinion among them. 
f One class lu^d that mankind are already perfectly re* 
' stored to the divine favour, and receiving whit correction 
I is due to them, in the present world, are, at death, imme- 
diately admitted to the enjoyments of the heavenly world. 
Another class dissent from the opinidn that the whole of 
man's ponishment is received in the present state ; but 
raeaiKain that it is exteitded to another %forld, where beini^ . 
' as it is here, corrective and disciplinary, it will ultimately 
prepare the soul for the felicities of the 4ivine kingdom. 

The* above work of Dr. Chauncey was answered by Dr.- 
Jonathan Edwards, of New Haven. A similar work en** 
tMied '^OalviBiam lofirofed/' by Dr. Joseph Hantinglon 
of Coventry, Con. was anewered by Or. Nathan Strong of 
Hertford. 
' The number of societies in this connexion in the United 

States, amounts to between two and three hundred ; and 
the namberof preachers is, atprennt, about otte httindred 
and forty. The number of organized Ghwrches is sappoer 
ed to be about six^. Tkere are at pf eaeat 10 or 15 peri- 

Sec. 191. As a sect do they belong to modem times? 
Who first openly advocated the doctrine ? In what 
manner ? What did he maintain ? 

Have the writeie on thii doetiiae been moxmnras ? Do they 
agree f What does one class maintain? What the other i* By 
wnom was Dr. Chauncey answered ? What other work was pab^ 
likhed t Who replied ? What number of societies ha^e they in 
the United States f How many preachers ? What iwmber ef 
Ghaithei ? fidw moi^ MiUaKlttioBfl are diiroM to the ^Hm^taamt" 
lion and defence of the doctrine ? 
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odicalpublicaUonsdeTQiedio the dissemination and de- 
fence of the principles of Uoiveraal salf ation. 



PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

Sec. 192. During the progress of the Re- 
formation, but little attention was paid to the 
extension of the gospel among the heathen 
nations ; the Reformers being exclusively oc- 
cupied in directing that great work, to its full 
completion and establishment. 

Sec. 193. Since the Reformation, little, 
also, has heen done by Protestant conununi- 
ties, in reference to this subject, in compari- 
son to the extent of the field before them, and 
the urgent wants of millions, who in heathen 
lands are enveloped in darkness and supersti- 
tion. 

. Sec. 194. The various missionary opera- 
tions of th^ Protestants may be classed as fol- 
lows : Missionary efforts of the^r*^ settlers of 
New England — of the Danes — Moravians — 

Methodists Baptists British American 

Board. 

Observaiion, The unexpected lengUi to which thb work 
has already extended, forbids a mintUe account of the in- 
teresting operations made by various societies. belongiiig to 
the above communities. A rapid sketch only, therefore, 
will be attempted. 

Sec. 192. Did the Reformers pay much attention to 
tnissions among the heathen ? Why not? 

Sec. 193. Have the efforts of Protestants, since the 
Reformation, in this respect corresponded to the wants 
of theheethen? 

Sec. !»4. How may the missionary ellbrts of Pro- 
testants be classed f 
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1.-— Jftsstofictry Operations of the first settlers of 
New England. 

Sec. 195. The missionary labours of the 
first emigrants to New England, were confined 
to the Indian tribes, scattered over the country. 
By means of these labours, many belonging to 
those tribes were brought under the influence 
of the gospel, and not a few were hopefully 
converted. Churches were, at length, organ- 
ized among them, whose members, in general, 
walked according to the rules of the gospel. 
Of those who contributed to these happy ef- 
fects, the most distinguished were Mr. Eliot, 
the Mayhews, and, at a later date, the pious 
David Brainerd. 

Mr. Eliot emigrated to America in the year 1631, soon 
after which, he became the pastor of the Church at Roz- 
bary, in Massachusetts. The miserable condition of the 
Indians, early attracted the attention of this bencTplent 
man. He saw in them the deplorable effects of ignorance 
and superstition. Led by their priests, who were called 
powows, they worshipped, in a manner the most unmeaning^ 
a good spirit and an evil spirit, under the names of Kito* 
lian and Hobbomok. 

To the improvement of the Indians, Mr. Eliot applied 
himself. Having learned their language, he commenced 
preaching among them. Besides several other books, he 
translated the whole Bible into their language. This was 
a labour, which but few men could have performed in a 
long life. The whole, moreover, it is said, was written 
with a single pen. The labour was greatly increased, by 
the unusual length of many of the Indian words. The 

Sec* 195. What missions did the first emigrants to 
New England establish ? What was the success of 
their efforts ? Who particularly distinguished them- 
selves ? 

When did Mr. Eliot remove to America ? Of what Chucfa was 
he pastor f What first direetedhis attention to the Indians ? What 
spirits did they worship ? What meuis did Mr. Eliot adopt to bene- 
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longest ward oecurs in Mark 1* 40, and is printed thus — 
Wuttappesittukgassunnoohwehtunkquoh. 

The success of Mr. Eliot, by his preaching and writings, 
was unexpectedly great He lired to see six respectable 
Churches gathered from among the Indian tribes, in his 
neighbourhood ; and 24 Indian preachers, successfully em- 
ployed as missionaries of the cross. This truly excellent 
man died in the year 1690, 'at the advanced age of 83, 
leaving behind him the highest evidence of a useful life ; 
and has since received the honourable title of " the apostle 
of the Indians." 

The labours of the Mayhews, were principally devoted 
to the Indians who lived on the island of Afartha's Vine- 
yted. For a whole century and a half, did the father and 
his descendants devote themselves to the spiritual improve- 
ment of the Indians on that, island ; nor were their labours 
in vain. In 1652, no fewer than 282 Indian converts were 
admitted to the privileges of the Christian Church. At a 
still later period, of 180 families, but two continued hea- 
then. Uttfortttnately, the war with the Indians, which oc- 
curred sometime af^er, interrupted the efibrts of the be- 
nevokirt to evangelize ihem, and in the issue, drove them 
from the soil of New England. 

The labours of the - pious and devoted Mr. Brainerd, 
were, among the Indians at Oosweeksung, in New Jersey. 
Few men ever surpassed this godly man in the exeretae of 
the missionary spirit, or have ever laboured with greater 
assiduity in the ca,use of Christ. Considerable success at- 
tended his exertions* The attention of many was arrested, 
and a respeetablp Chmreh gathered from among the sons of 
the forest. In the year 1747, at the early age of S9, this 
eminent and pious missionary rested from his earthly la^ 
hours. 

2.-^ilft5s»Miary Operaiions of the Danes, 

Sec. 196. Of modern nations, the honour of 
first engaging in the conversion of the heathen, 

fit the Indians? With what success ? How many churches did he 
gather? When did he die ? What. is he called f Where did the 
Mayhews labour? How long? How many converts did tfaey 
namlierf What event suspendsd All miMionaiT efforte among the 
Indians ? Where did Mr. BHintftd lab<mr ? With what mteeBf f 
Wheadidhe^ier 
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belongs to the Danes* Tlmt miftuonary e£^ 
forts were c'onmienced about the year 17059 
and were directed, in the first place, to the 
inhabitants on the coast of Malabar, in the 
East Indies ; and a few years after, to the 
people dwelling in Greenland. The missiona- 
ries who have beea partieujiarly distinguished 
in the Danish Mission are Zeigenbolg and 
Plutsohe^ who led the way in 1705 ; Swartz, 
who entered upon the woik in 1750, contem^ 
porary with whom were Gerricke, KolhofT, 
suid several others. 
' The Danish mission may be said to ha?e been, in gene* 

* ral, remarkably successful^ Their missionaries translated 
the whole Bible into the Majabar tongue, and were the 
me&ns, it is supposed, of bringing not less than eighty thou- 
sand, of diflforent casts, under the influence of Chriittian 
principles. 

The venerable Swartz, who was ei^gaged in the above 
missionary efforts in India, deserves a passing tribute of re- 
spect. For the space of 48 years, he mboured with inde* 
fatigable zeal, and probably obtained a greater inflaence 
over the heathen, than any other man in the annals of mod- 
ern missions. The Rajah, or Hindoo governor of Tanjore, 
made him his counsellor, and when he died, came to do 
honour to his memory, in the presence of his Bramtnical 
court He covered the body with a gold cloth, and made 

I great Umentations <nier it. He erf cted a monument to his 
memory, and caused an epitaph to be . inscribed upon it, 

i which he composed himself. Swartz closed his life on the 

18tb of Feb. 1798, in the 79d year of his age. 

The attention of the Danes was first directed to Green- 
land, in 1708, In 4 721 , Hans Egede, a clergyman of Nor- 
. way, sailed for that inhospitable region, under the patron- 

{ Sec. 196. What modern nation first established mis- 

sions timonjg the heathen ? In what year ? Where 1 

* ' What missionaries led the way ?• Who followed ? 

^ Hm the Danish munon been suoceaifiil ? What hft# it effected i> 

* How long did 8wwtz l«hour ? Wfaa| ii said of his inflponoe f What 
^ reep««t was •h9wn him at hia d^ath f When did that event occor ^ 
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age of bis Daaidi msjesfy. Other miflBionarietibUowed in 
subBeqeent yearsy who were aided bj raiflsionaries in Che 
Moravian connection. The result of their united labours, 
lias been the almost entire abolition of pagani^ in that 
country. 

3. — Missionary Opgraiians of the Moraxnans, 

Sec. 197. The Morayians coimnenced their 
missionary operations about the year 1732. 
Being led to eiiter upon this noble work by the 
example of the Danes. Though a small peo- 
ple, they for a time exceeded all others, in 
their missionary enterprises. They have now 
about thirty stations, employing 170 labourers, 
including females, and estimate their foreign 
converts, at 30,000. Their attention was fi^t 
directed to the Danish and English West India 
Islands,; next to Greenlai^d and Labrador; 
to the Indians of America ; to the Hottentots, 
in Southern Africa ; and to seyeral countries 
on the Eastern Continent. 

4. — Missionary Operations of the Methodists. 

See. 198. The missionary enterprises of 
the Methodists among heathen nations are of 
recent origin. A Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety was formed in Lqndon, in the year 1814, 
which has since raised, in a single year, nearly 

When did the Danes first send missionuies to Greenland ? Wbal 
has heen the result of this mission ? 

Sec. 197. About what year did the Morayians first 
attempt missionary efforts ? Through whose example I 
How many stations have they 7 How many foreign 
conyerts do they reckon ? In what countries have 
they established missions ? 

Sec. 198. What is said of the date of heathen mis- 
sions by the Methodists ? What society was formed 
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' 140,000 dollars. During the sanle year, I8I49 

^ Dr. Coke^ with seven other missionaries, sailed- 

from England, for the island qf Ceylon. Dr. 

Coke died on his passage ; but his associates, 

at length, reached the island, and established a 

mission at Columbo. Since the above date, 
i the Methodists have planted stations at Aus- 
; tralia, Sierra Leone, South Africa, Bombay, 

and among several of the Indian tribes of 

North America. 
f It deserves to be recorded, to the honour of Dr. Coke« 

that as early as 1786, he commenced a mission to the blacks 

in the West Indies, which was undertaken on his own re- 
t sponsibility, and sustained, for some time, by his individu* 

( al exertions. Other missionaries, however, followed him, 

in his labours, who have succeeded in adding great num* 
! . bers to the Methodist connection. From the slaveholders 
' and the established clergy, they all along have experienced 

an unabated opposition, suffering in some instances impris- 

onment, and even corporal chafitisement 

S.'^Missionary Operations of the Bapti^s. 

Sec. 199. The missionary operations of the 
Baptists were first efifectivel^ commenced, in 
the year 1792, about which time, a society was 
formed in England, through the instrumentality 
of the Rev. Mr. Carey, of Leicester. This 
I gendeman devoted himself to the great work. 

in their connexion in 1814 ? What fiinds have they 
raised ? To what island have t hey directed their at- 
tention ? Who led the way ? Where did Dr. Coke 
die ? In what countries have the Methodists planted 

I missions ? 

When did Dr. Coke commence a misuon to the blacks in the 

• West Indies? What has been the success of this miflsion ? Has it 

' met wiUi opposition ? 

Sec. 199. When did the Baptists first commence 
i their mission&ry operations ? Through whose instru- 
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He tmMed in Calcutta, the foUiowiiig year, 
where ke joined Mr. Thomas, a surgeon, who 
had resided in India for several years, and 
wkowas appointed his iassociate hx ^iJbse- 
quent years, they were joined by Messrs. 
M arshman. Ward, and others. They have 
planted several stations in and around Calcut- 
ta and have up to the present time, been sig- 
nally blest in their missionary hibours, al- 
though some of them have died. 

The field of labour into which the Baptist missionaries 
were thas introduced, is immense. They are sorromided 
by hundreds of millioos, who are enveloped in the thickest 
spiritual darkness, and devoted to the most gross idolatry 
and debasing superstition. Every family has its hoosebold 
god, made of brass, or wood, or stone, which is wor- 
shipped with the most profound adoration. Worship is al- 
so paid to the heavenly bodies, to various animals, and to 
the river Ganges. The country is filled with a multitude 
of temples, of which the temple^ or car, of Joggemaoi is 
considered the most sacred, and which is annudly visited ' 
by millions, several of whom yearly sacrifice their lives to 
this horrid idol. 

The worship of the heathen is mingled with the most 
cruel, debasing, and polluting practices. Grievous self 
torture, in. various foins, is recomoiended and aj^itanded. 
Thousands of in&nts are yearly sacrificed ^ and handreds 
of widows burned on; the fiiixeral piles o( their husbands. 

The greatest obstacle to the introduction of Christianity 
among the heathen, in India, arises firora the separalioB of 
N the peop^e into different tribes, or classes. These are call- 
ed casts, of which among the Hindoos there are four — the 
'■ ' " - " , , , ,, - . .. _ ___ 

HienleUly 1 Whom did they send to Cakutta Miw- 
mommfl What otker distii^goisliod nm haTa la- 
boured in the same field ? What, in general, has heea 
Ae success of the Baptist nussim^ in & east?' 

What is taid of t]» extent of th^fieldv in whidi the Bn^AManiis. 
Monaries are labouring ? "What of the i^tate of th^ heathmi .^ What 
di> tfaay WAwhip f Wiiah ia. the princii^al vioU Bow, ia tkim ee- 
teemed^ With what ia their wmhiB eoa^eeled? What la t^ 
greatest obstacle to the introduction of Christiaiiity into India ^ 
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I Brmmtts, 6t sacred 6rder ; the CMiera or eoldiera mi tvL- 

ktre; the Bipe Vaisiffa, ot hmbandmen aad merclmits; 
and the Solders, er laboarera and mechanios. Between 
these difierent easts there are ho marriageSy «m1 no social 
intercourse. The son pursues the profession of his fikther, 
\ nor by any course of conduct, however meriiorioosi can he 

\ hope to attain to a hi^er elevation in society. To aot 

contrary to the rules of his cast, subjects a person to the 
' loss of property, and the loss of friends. He becomes an 

' outcast from society, and is treated as unworthy, even of 

t existence. By a profession of Christianity, a Hindoo sub- 

jects himself to all the calamities incident upon the loss of 
cast. 

Notwithstanding the above almost insuperable barrier to 
the introduction of Christianity into India, the Baptist mis- 
sionaries have laboured with a fidelity worthy the caus6, 
and have met with so much success, especially by means 
of schools, in which the rising generation are instructed, 
as to give promise that the great system of heathen idolatry 
may at som^ future period be dissolved. 

Sec. 200. In connexion with the missionary 
efforts of the Baptists in England, we shall, in 
this place, speak of similar efforts of the Bap* 
tists, in America. In 1814, was formed at 
Philadelphia an American Baptist Missionary 
Board, by delegates from eleven states. The 
attention of this board has been chiefly direct*- 
ed to the Birman empire. Their missionaries^ 
however, of whom the principal is Dr. Judson, 
have met with many discouragements, and 
suffered grievous hardships. 

flow many casts are there among the Hindoos ? What are they 
called ? What intercourse sabsiste between these casts f Can any 
one rise from a lower to a higher cast ? What is the consequence 
of acting contrary to the roles of cast ? Does a profession of 
Christianity involve a lose of cast f Notwithstanding this obstade, 
has the Baptist mission made some progress among the heathen ? 

Sec, 200. When was the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Board formed ? Where? By whom? To what 
empire has it chiefly directed its efforts t Who has 
been their most distkiguished missionary ? 
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The first missionaries sent 1>y the American Baptists Co 
Birmahy were Messrs. Judson and Rice, who were origin- 
ally engaged in the service of the American board ; but 
left that service, in consequence of a change of sentiments 
on the subject of baptism. Dr. Judson has translated the 
New Testan^ent into the language of the Birmans ; bat 
whether this missionary enterprise will ultimately sacceed, 
time only can determine. The Baptist Board have stations 
also in Africa, and among the North American Indians, 
at which thW missionaries have been more successful. 

6.— r<K^5tonary Operations of the British. 

Sec. 201., The principal missionary enter- 

S rises of the British have been conducted un- 
er the auspices of three societies,, viz. the 
London Missionary Society^ formed in 1795— 
the Edinburgh Missionary Society^ formed in 
1796, and the Church Missionary Society^ 
formed in 1800. 

^ See^ 202. The attention of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was first directed to the South 
Sea Islands. For fifteen years little success 
attended their efforts. At length, in 1813, 
Pomare, the king of Otaheite, and his people, 
renounced idolatry, since which, time Chris- 
tianity has made rapid progress. This society 
has also, establishments among the Hottentots 

In whose service were Dr. Judson and Mr. Rice originally engagr. 
edf Why did they leave it ? Into wnat language has the former 
translated the New Testament ? What other stations have the 
Baptist Board? 

Sec. 201. What three missionary societies can you 
mention among the British? When was the first 
founded ? When the second ? Third ? 

Sec. 202. Towards what region did the London 
Missionary Society first direct their attention ? Did their 
missionaries immediately succeed ? What is the date 
of their success ? Who were converted ? What oth- 
er establishments has the society ? 
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and Bttibhmen of Africa, and in the East and 
West Indies. ^ / 

Few missionary enterprises have e?er excited deeper in- 
teresty than that under the direction of the London Mis- 
sionary Society to the South 8ea^ Islands. On the 11th of 
August, 1796, thirty persons sailed from London, in a ship 
called the Duff, commanded hy captain Wilson. After en- 
countering incredible hardships, some were landed on the 
Friendly Islands, and the remainder at Otaheite. The 
missionaries at the Friendly Islands were, in part, destroys 
jrd, and the rest made their escape to Mew Holland. The 
missionaries at Otaheite found the inhabitants of that Isl- 
and sunk to the lowest moral debasement. After a perse- 
verance worthy the missionaries of the cross, the heralds 
planted there have succeeded in enlightening and reform- 
ing the inhabitants of Olaheite, and of sis or eight neigh- 
bouring islands. Idolatry has been renounced ; schools 
established ; churches erected ; and the spirit of the gos^l 
widely disseminated. 

The . missi6nary efforts of the above society among the 
Hottentots and Bushmen of Africa, were commenced an 
1798, by Dr. Vanderkemp, a distinguished physician, and 
Mr. Kicherer. This mission has been signally blest. Among 
those who have laboured in the East Indies, under the pa- 
tronage of this society, no one appears more prominent 
than Mr. Morrison. With great labour he has compiled a 
grammar and a dictionary in the Ohinese language ; into 
which he has translated the Scriptures, and circulated ma- 
ny thousand pamphlets and tracts. 

The Edinburgh Missionary Society first directed their 
attention to Africa ; but heins unsuccessful, they have more 
recently been labouring in Tartary, where, besides plantp 
ing several stations, they have distributed many Bibles and 

When did the first miBsionaries to the South' Sea islands sail ? In 
what ship ? Where were the missionaries landed ? What became 
of tiiMe which wen» landed at the Friendly Islands ? What was the 
sUte of the people at Otaheite ? What is the present state of the 
people? When did the above society direct Uieir attention to th» 
Hottentots and Bushmen ? What distinguished men took charge 
of the Utter missions ? What distinguished man has laboured in 
the East f What has he done ? 

Where did the Edinburgh Society first direct their attention ? 
Wore they suooeMfuV Where more recontiy, have their misriotia- 
rioi laboured i 

35* 
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traotd among the hordes of that country ; and, aiaO| (o aotae 
extent, in Persia and China. 

The Church Missionary Society sent their first missioQ- 
aries to western Africa, where their stations are said to be 
flourishing. The British dominions in Asia, however, have 
been the principal theatre of their operations. The mis- 
sionary establishments under their direction have been welT 
supported, and greatly blest 

In this place it belongs, to notice the labours of two dis- 
tinguished individuals in England, who have accomplisbeil 
important services for the heathen world. The first of 
these was Dr, Buchanan, a chaplain to the East Indiae^ 
Company, at Bengal ; who, for several years, devoted him- 
self to ascertain the moral and religious state, particularly 
of Hindostan, and other neighbouring countries. An ac- 
count of his labours and sufferings has been published, 
which has powerfully contributed in exciting the interests 
of the whole Christian world, in favour of sending the gos- 
pel to the heathen. Dr. Buchanan ended his valuable life 
in 1815. The other gentleman engaged in a similar course 
of benevolence, was Henry Martyn, who was led to devote 
himself to a missionary life, by reading the history of that 
eminent man, David Brainerd. Having obtained a chap- 
laincy in the East India Company, he sailed for Hindostan, 
where he arrived in 1806. Here, he applied himself with 
great diligence to the study of the Hindostanee, into which 
he translated the liturgy and the Nevf Testament. . From 
India, Martyn passed into Persia, into the language of 
which country he translated the New Testament, and pro- 
duced a powerful excitement in that kingdom, by his dis- 
putation with several Mahometan doctors. He ended his 
life at Tocat, a city of Asiatic Turkey, in 1812, at the ear- 
ly age of thirty-one. 

l.^Mmionary Operations of the American Board. 

Sec. 203* Several missionary Societies have 

Wheite did the Church. Missioaarir Society first send their nua- 
sionaries? Where has been the principal theatre of their open- 
tions f Have their labours been blessed ? 

What two distinguished individuals have greatly contriboted to a 
knowledge of the heathen nations ef the £astf Where did Dr. 
Buchanan travel ? Where did Henxr Martyn ? When did the finr- 
merdief Whenthelatter? 
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been formed in the United States, sinee the 
war of the Revolution. The New York Mis- 
sionary Society in 1796 ; the Connecticut, in 
1798 ; the Massachusetts, in 1799 ; the New 
Jersey, in 1801. The operations of these so- 
cieties have been chiefly confined to the new 
settlements in our own country, in which they 
have accompHshed an amount of gdod, to be 
estimated only at the last great day. The es- 
tablishment, however, which has recently at- 
tracted the attention of a great portion of the 
American people, is the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which was 
formed in 1810, and has now establishments 
in India, Western Asia, the Sandwich Islands, 
and among the North American Indians. 

In India the Board have stations at Bombay and Ceylon ; 
in western Aaia; at Bey root in Syria, and at Malta, an isl- 
and in the Mediterranean ; in the Sandwich Islands, at 
Hawaii, Oahu, Mauj, and Taui ; in North America, among 
the Cherokees, Ghickasaws, Cboctaws, Cherokees of the 
Arkansas, Osages, and the Indians in Ohio, at Mackinaw, 
Green Bay, and in the state of New York. 

At these varioas places, the board have forty-six stations, 
at which are 223 missionaries and assistants, male and fe- 
male ; 600 native assistants ; about 500 native communi- 
cants ; 30,000 scholars in the schools, and seven printing 
presses. About 1,500 associations, and 09 auxiliaries con- 

Sec. 203. What missionary societies can you men- 
tioD, which ha^e been formed in the United* States ? 
To what settlements have their operations been chiefly 
confined ? When was the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions formed ? Wher^ h%B 
this Board missionary stations ? 

Mention the fltatiene in Ihdi« ; in Western Asia ; fai the Sandwich 
islands ; among: the North America^ Indians. How many stations 
have the Board ? How many missionaries and assistants f How- 
many native assistants ? Communicants? Scholars in the scilOols^ 
Frlntin; preeies abroad? How many Associatlom coiitilbttt»to 
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triimtis to the soppert of the operations of the Boaird. The 
receiptooftheyear 1828 exceeded 100^000 dollara. At 
several of the above stations^ great suecess has attended 
the laboars of the missio&aries ; and at all, the work has so 
pro6pere<d| as to give the highest encouragement to the 
board, and to the friends of Zion, to continue in this wcyrk 
of benevolence. 

Sec. 204. It would be extending this yolome 
to a tedious length, were we even to notice the 
other benevolent institutions, and the other 
benevolent exertions of the present day. The 
Church of Christ, in every quarter of the 
globe, is evidently awaking to enterprises 
hitherto unknown, in the annals of Christen- 
dom. In the Bible Societies which have been 
established, and Tract Societies, and Educa- 
tion Societiesr-in efforts made to enlighten 
the minds of children in Sabbath Schools 
— ^to reform those who go down to the sea m 
great ships, and to send light to those who for 
crime inhabit the gloomy cells of our prisons — 
we see convincing evidence that the Captain 
of salvation is effectually carrying forward his 
triumphs over the eippire of darkness, and 
that the Church is strongly and rapidly ad- 
vancing to the enjoyment of her millenial 
gtory* 

support the optratious of the Board ? What wito the amount of re> 
ceiptfl in the year 1828 f Are the operations of the Board and their 
missionaries generally prosperous f 

Sec. 204. What indications exist that the millenial 
glory of the Church of Christ is rapidly approaching ? 
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DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VIII,. 

Observation. During the Reformation, we have aeeq 

that there wa3 a great increase of eminent men, throughout 

Christendom. Since the establishment of that glorious 

' event, however, the number has continued to swell, until 

onlj the mention of suQb as might be thought entitled to 

> notice, would add many a page to our volume. We must 

I limit ourselves, therefore, and notice such only, as have 

I been, perhaps, most conspicuous ; and, moreover, as the 

history of these men is better known than the history of 

those, who belong to our former periods, we shall omit any 

I biographical notice in smaller type, of those who belong ta 

I this. It may be added, that in the following catalogue, w? 

^ shall not be particular as to the order of time, in which 

they lived, but shall rather follow the order in which we 

have treated the several sects, 

i 1. loFATius Loyola, a Spanish knight, founder of the 

order of Jesuits, 1540. 
I 2. Francis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary to India, who 

from his zeal and success in spreading the Romish faith 
in that country, has been styled " the apostle of the In- 
dians." 

3. Robert Bellarmin, an Italian Jesuit, and one of 
the most celebrated controversial writers, in the Romish- 
connexion. Died, 1543. 

4. Father Paul, the distinguished historian of the 
Council of Trent. 

5. Louis Bourdaloue, justly esteemed one of the most 
eloquent preachers among tlye Catholic clergy. Died in 
France, 1704. 

6. John Baptiste Massillon, a French preacher, dis- 
tinguished for his powers of elocution, and for his volume 
of published sermons. 

7. Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, distinguished for 
I the beauty of his style in writing, and' for the uncommon 
J purity of his manner of life. Died 1651. 

8. Philip James Spbnbr, a Lutheran German divine, 
founder of the Pietists. Died 1715. 

9. Emmanuel Swedenboro, a Swede, who about the 
year 1750, founded the New Jerusalem Church, and after 
whom his followers are called Swedenborgians. 
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. 10, Jameb AbminiuS) a professor of dimity at Leydeo^ 
who about the beffinning or the sevtoteenth cemory, gare 
rise to the ** Armiman Schism" 

11. John Le Clerc, a celebrated Artninian and theolo- 
lofficat writer, and universal scholiur. Died at Geneva^ 
1736. . ' 

12. Daniel Whitbt, an English Arminian divine^ au- 
thor of more than forty works, wRich display a fund of 
sense and learning. Died, 1726. 

13. Henjcv VIII. king of England, in whose reign the 
Heformation in that country commenced. 

14. Edward YI. son and successor of Henry VIII. a 
prince distinguished for his piety, and for the countenance 
which he gave to the caqse of the Reformation in England. 

15. Mart, queen of England, who opposed the'Reform- 
ation in England, and attempted the re-establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion, in that country. 

16. John Rogers, a zealous. English divine, who suf- 
fered martyrdom, at Smithfield, 1^5^ in the persecuting 
reign of Mary. 

17. Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, a 
great friend to the cause of Protestantism, and for which, 
he was burnt at Oxford i 1555) by order of Queen Marj. 

18. Hugh Latimer,, bishop of Worcester, who for his 
zeal in the Protestant cause, was burnt at Oxford, in 1555. 

19. Nicholas Ridlbt, bishop of London, burnt at the 
same time with Latimer, and for the same cause. 

20. *Edward Bonner, bishop of London, a violent and 
cruel persecutor of the Protestants, in the reign of queen 
Mary. 

21. Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
chancellor of England, like Bonner a powerful and ctiiel 
persecutor of the Protestants, during the reign of queen 
Mary. 

22. Elizabeth, queen of England, during whose reiga 
the Reformation in that country was firmly established. 

23. JabIes Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, under 
King James I. a furious persecutor of the Puritans. Died, 
i6l0. 

24. William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
reign of Charles I. a riolent opposer of the Puritans, bat 
who, for high treason, was beheaded in 1645. 

2$. Oliver Cromwell, protector of the Commonweahh 
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of Eftgland, who gret% favoured ths eajise of the dias^n- 
ters, in that country, and promoted the fiuthful preaching 
of the mpei. Died, 1058. 

96^ JAMSfl Umbr, archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, a 
prelate of distinguished learning and piety, author of 
*' AomIb of the Old and New Testament.'' Died, 1655. 

27. Isaac Barrow, a learned Engloeh divine, highly 
celebrated for his sermons, which are said to be richer in 

hought, than any other sermons in the English language. 
Died, 1677. 

28. JoHM TiLLOTSON, archbishop of Calkterbiiry, the 
most popular preacher of his day, author of several vol- 
umes of sermons, characterized by great simplicity and, 
ease ^f language. He introduced into England the custom 
of preaching with notes. Died, 1694. 

29. Edward Stillinoflebt, bishop of Worcester, au- 
thor of " Origines Sacre," or a rational account of natural 
and revealed religion. Died, 1699. 

90. Humph HEY Pripeaux, dean- of Norwich, author of 
*' Gonnexicm between Sacred and Profane History." 

31. GkLBBRT Burnet, authef of a ** History of the Re- 
formation,'* and of a '' History of his own Times." Died, 
1714. 

32. Robert South, a preacher, distinguished for his 
great learning, and uncommon powers of satire. Died, 
1716. . 

33. JosiBPa Botlbr, bishop of Durham, the learned au- 
thor of the " Analogy of Religion, Natural find Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature." Died, 1752. 

34. George Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, a distin- 
guished benethctor of Yale College, author of the " Minute 
Philosopher." Died, 1753. 

85. RoBBRT LowTB) bishop of Lpndoii, author of " Lec- 
tfifes on the Poetry of the Hebrews," and a *' Translation 
of Isaiah." Dted^ndT. 

36. William Palbt, archdeacon of Carlisle, author of 
*' Nataral Theology,*' ''«More« Philosophy," &c. Died, 
1886. 

37. JoBN Newton, who, from being eminently boU in 
sin, became a dislingoished BMoister of the gospel, in 
London, and anther of eevepal valuable worlu. Died. 
1807. 

3ft Thomas 890m, an English divine, dhitinguifhed 
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for his inTalaable, learned, and praetieti Commentary on 
the BiUe: Died^ 1821. 

39; John Owen, an eminent English divine among the 
Dissenters, a man of gr^t learning and piety, whose vorks 
are highly esteemed, at the present day. Died, 1663. ^ 

40. Richard Baxter, an eminent non-conformist di- 
vine, author of various theological treatises, which abound 
in fervent piety, and eminent love to the souls of men. 
Died, 1691. 

41. John Flavel, a distinguished dissenting minister, 
author of several valuable sermons and treatises, which are 
marked with the same pietv and benevolence as those oi 
Baxter. Died, 1691. 

42. Matthew Henrt, an eminent English dissenter, 
best known by his valuable *' Exposition of the Bible." 
Died, 1714. 

43. Thomas Ridgelt, a dissenting clergyman, author 
of a Body of Divinity. Died, 1731. 

44. Isaac Watts, a dissenting divine, author of several 
valuable treatises on philosophical subjects ; but still better 
known for his sermons, ani his metrical version of the 
Psalms. Died, 1748. 

45. Daniel Neal, a dissenting divine, author of a*' His- 
tory of New EngJand," and a " History of the Poritaiia." 
Died, 1743. 

46. Philip Doddridge, an English dissenter, disliii* 
guished as a theol9gicaI instructor, andibr several valuable 
works, viz. "Lectures," an "Exposition of the New Tes- 
tament," " Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul/' &6. 
Died, 1751. 

47. Nathaniel Lardner, a dissentingf divine, author of 
the " Credibility of Gospel History." Died, 1768. 

48. JoiN Robinson, a distinguished English clerflymaii^ 
who with his people removed to Holland, and is eaUed iht 
" father of the CongregationaiOoLmchea in New England." 
Died, 1625. 

, 49.. John Cotton^ one of the^ost distinguished minis- 
ters in New England, highly celebrated for bis wisdom mad 
learning. Pied, 1652. 

50. Thomas Hoo&er, first minister ftt Cambridge^ Mass. 
pne of the founders of Connv and the first minister of Hart- 
ford. Died, 1647. 
. 51. Joj^N Davenport^ first minister of New Havw>uid 
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) one of the foanders of the colony of that name. Died, 

1670. 
i 52. I.xcRBASE Mather, a crergyman of Boston, and pres- 

) ident of Harvard College, greatly respected both for his 

I learning and usefulness. Died, 1723. 

I 53, Cotton Mather, son of the former, justly reputed 

I the most distinguished minister of New England. His pub- 

I lications amounted to 382, several of which, as his Mag' 

naliOf were large. Died, 1728. 
I > 54. Jonathan Edwards, president of New Jersey Col- 

> lege, distinguished for his able works on ** Original Sin," 

, '* Freedom of the Will," &c. Died, 1758. 

55. Jonathan Edwards, president of Union College, 
{ 8on of the preceding, an able metaphysician. Died, 1801. 

I 56. Joseph Bellamy, a minister of Bethlehem, in Conn. 

a powerful preacher, and an able iostructer in theology. 
; Died, 1790. 

57. 'Samuel Hopkins, minister of Newport, Rhode Isl- 
, and, author of a System of Divinity, in which he maintains 

that holiness consists in disinterested benevolence, and sin 
in selfishness. Died, 1803. It is from his name that the 
term Hoplcihsianism is derived. 

58. Joseph Lathrop, a minister of West Springfield, 
eminently pious and profoundly versed in theology, autho^ 
of several volumes of popular sermons. Died, 1820. 

I 59. Timothy Dwioht, president of Yale College, distin- 

guished for his great usefulness, while at the head of that 
institution, and for a much admired course of theological 
lectures, delivered to the students ; besides other valuable 
works. Died, 1817. 

60. Nathan Strong, pastor of a Congregatienal church 

in Hartford, distingjaished for his talents, eloquence, pietj 

and learning. Died, 1816. 

' 61. John Smallet, a divine, of Berlin, Conn., distin- 

' guished for his great logical gowers, and for a volutfie of 

' sermons, which greatly coDtributed to the advancement of 

theological science. 

' 62. Samuel Dayis, president of Princeton College, New < 

^ Jersey, an eloquent and powerful Presbyterian preacher, | 

vhos« published sermons are still much admired. Died, \ 

' 1761. t 

^ 63. JoHir WiTHERSPooN, for some years minister of Pais- i 

hj, im Scotland ; afterwards president of Princeton C«i« j 

36 
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lege, ia New Jersey, an eminent politician^ Wkd a sound 
and pious divine. Died, 17IMI. 

64. John Rogers, father of Presbyterianism, in tbe city 
of New York. Died, 1811. 

65. Samuel Seabury, an Episcopal clergyman, bishop 
of Conh., and the first diocesan in the United Slates. Di- 
ed, 1796. 

66. Theodore Dehon, bishop of South Carolina, distin- 
guished foir bis eminent learning and piety, and for two 
rolumes of sermons, which are much admired, both at home 
and abroad. Died, 1817. ,. 

67. RooER Williams, founder of the colony of Rhode 
Island, and father oHhe first Baptist Church in New Eng- 
land. Died, 1683. 

68. John Gill, a distinguished Baptist divine, in Lon- 
don, well known for bis Commentary on the Bible, and for 
a Body of Divinity. Died, 1771. 

09. John Ryland, an eminent Baptist preacher in Eng- 
land, and head of the Baptist academy at Bristol. Died. 

70. Jaubs Manning, president of Rhode Island Col- 
lege, the most learned man of his time, among the Ameri- 
can Baptists. Died, 1791. 

71. Samuel Stillhan, a Baptist clergyman in Boston^ 
distinguished for his unQomnon eloquence and fervent pi- 
ety. I 

John Wesley, an Englishman, founder of the sect call- 
ed Methodists. Died, 1791. 

73. Geprgb Whitfie^ld, an Englishman, a most popo* 
lair and truly useful preacher, and the leader of the Whit* 
.fieldian, or Calvinistic Methodists. Died, 1770. 

74. Francis Asbury, the &rst bishop of the American 
Methodist Church, distinguished for bis great attachmeot 
to the principle^cff hi9 sect, and for the zeal with which he 
promoted its^eause. Died, 1816. 

75. George Fot, the -founder and head of the English 
Quakers. Died, 1690. 

76. William P«tiit, an Englishman, and father of the 
Friend?, or Quakers, in the^state of Pennsylvania, distin^ 

foished for his intelligence^ 90A benevolence of charmcter. 
Wed, 1718. 

77. Ljblivs 80CINUS, a .native of Tuscany, the reputed 
ib^der of the SocinUm sect. Died, 1563. 
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76. Joseph. Puiestly, 'a diatinguidhed polemical and 
philosophical English v/t'iie/^ who having emliraced the 
Unitarian faith, and meeting with opposition in England, 
removed to America, where he died in 1804. 

79. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, an eloquent Unita- ^ 
rian minister, in Boston, and Lecturer on Biblical Criti- 
cism in Harvard College. Died, 1^12. 

80. Charles Chauncey, a Congregational minister in 
Boston, the first open advocate in America of the doctrine 
of Universal salvation. His volume on that subject was 
answered by Dr. Edwards of New Haven. Died, 1787. 

81. Joseph Huntington, minister of Coventry, Conn, 
author of *' Calvinism Improved,'' which was answered by 
Dr. Strong of liartford. Died, 1785. 

82. John Eliot, minister of Roxbury, Mass., and who 
from his missionary labours among the Aborigines of New 
England, has been cajled the *' apostle of the Indians." 
Died, 1640. 

83. Mathews, Thomas, John, and Experience^ minis- 
ters on the Island of Martha's Vineyard, and distinguished 
for their zeal in preaching to the Indians ot that isiana. 

84. David Brainerd, a pious and devoted missionary of 
New England, to, the Indians in New Jersey. Died, 1747. 

85. Bartholomew Zeigenbalo, the first Protestant 
missionary to India; he was sent out by Frederick IV. king 
of Denmark, in J 706; and died at 'Tranquebar in 1719. 
He was indefatigable and successful in his labours. 

80. Christian F. Swartz, ^ most eminent and devoted 
missionary to India. He entered the field of his labours in 
1750, under the government of Denmark ; and laboured at 
Tanjore, and other stations in its vicinity, until his death, 
in 1798. It is said he reckoned 2,000 persons, «ouvetted 
through his instrumentality. 

86. William Ward. D. D., Baptist missionary to Se- 
rampore. He died in 1823. 

. 88. J. T. Vanderkemp, D. D., missionary to South Af- 
rica. He laboured with success among the Cafires and 
Hottentots, and died at Cape Town in 1811. 

89. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. a Scotch divine ; one 
of the ohaplains of the East India Company, and Pit^vost 
of the College at FbrI William. By his writings, he exci- 
ted a spirit of inquiry in reference to the moral condition 
of the heathen, and materially aided the cause of missiona. 
He died in England, in 1815. 
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90. Henry Marttn, an English missionary to Kiados^ 
ton and Persia* He e^aged in the work of evangelizing' 
the heathen with the ardoar and zeal of an Apostle, but in 
1812, he sunk noder the severity of his labours, and the 
destructive influences of the climate. He lived, however, 
to complete a translation of the New Testament and the 
Psalms, into the Persian language. 

91. SAVueL Newell, American missionary to Bombay. 
Died, 1821. 

92. Gordon Hall, one of the first American missiona- 
ries to Bombay.; where he, with his associates, esiablishca 
schools and preached the gospel until 1826, when he died. 

93. Levi Parsons, American missionary to Palestine. 
He arrived at Smyrna in January, 1820; proceeded to Scio 
to learn the modern Greek, and soon after visited the seven 
Churches of Asia. He then went to Jerusalem, but in 
consequence of ill health he sailed soon afier to Alexan- 
dria, where he ditdy in IS^2. 

94. Pliny Fisk, missionary to Palestine, and compan- 
ion of Parsoo^; he died in Oct. 1825. 
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